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Thanatopsls Is not a dialogue between man and the supernatural. 
Rather It Is a dialogue between man and nature. The poem, In fact, 
begins with the following lines* 

To him who In the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is awake. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stern a ony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house. 

Make thee shudder, and grow sick at heart;— 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of the air— 

Comes a still voice— Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears. 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. ... 

The consolations supplied by nature in Thanatopsls are no less 
effective than those offered by a supernatural power in Cole's 
The Voyage of Life . In both case, by means of non-empirical land¬ 
scapes with didactic intentions, Bryant and Cole have conveyed an 
essentially optimistic message. In both cases, the works of art 
point beyond themselves. 

The creative productions of William Cullen Bryant and Thomas 
Cole, then, do fully illustrate the essentially dialectical system 
of thought which is inherent in Alison's aesthetic theory. The 
artistic careers of both Bryant and Cole, moreover, demonstrate that 
euoh an aesthetic, which simultaneously acknowledges the validity 
of an empirioal as well as a visionary mode of thought. Is a valid 
basis for art. Further investigation might also demonstrate that 
the philosophic and aesthetio prinoiples postulated by Alison in 
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1790 in his ^dsavs on the Hature and Principles of Taste and 
enthusiastically subscribed to by the American Romantics were, in 
part, the basis for many subsequent representations of the American 
scene in the nineteenth century* Such investigation is, however, 
beyond the scope of this stjidy. 
















FOOTNOTES 




1 see especially the following works: James 1, Callow. Kindred 
Spirits : Knickerbocker Writers and American Artists 1807-185 5. 
Elvers itjToflToHFlJarorrnirTre ss, 1^67; Donald A Hinge, "Kindred 
Spltits: Bryant and Cole," American Quarterly VI, Fall 1954, 233- 
44; Evelyn L. Schmitt, "Two American Romantics:Thomas Cole and 
William Cullen Bryant," Art in America XLI, Spring 1953, $1-68. 

2 see especially the following works: Ralph Miller,"Thomas Cole and 
Alison's Essays on Taste ." New York History XXXVII, no. 3. July 
1956, 281-2991 wTTlaim Hudson, "Archibald Alison and William 
Cullen Bryant," American Literature XXI, 1940, 59-68; Robert E. 
Streeter, "Association Psychology and Literary Nationalism in the 
"North American Review" 1815-25, American Literature XVII, 1945, 
243-245; William Oharvat. The Origins of American Critical 
Thought . Philadelphia, 1936; Howard S. Merritt. Thomas bole . 
Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, 1969 . 


3 

4 


reported in Howard S. Merritt. Thomas Cole . Me 
of the University of Rochester, 1969, p. 14. k)\ 


reported in Donald A. Rings, "Kindred Spirits: 
American Quarterly VI, Fall 1054, p. 235. 



5 William Cullen Bryant. Pros e Writings . Vol. I. Edited by Parke 
Godwin, New York, 1964, p« 19. 

6 reported in Merritt, p. 14. 


7 reported in Louis Legrand Noble. The Life and Works of Thomas 
Cole . Harvard University Press, 19^4, p. rxiv. 

8 reported In Merritt, pp. 12-13. 

9 reported in Noble, p. 130. 

10 reported in Noble, p. 216. 
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6§I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul.ft 

These famous lines from William Ernest Henley’s 
“Echoes” (1888) represent an idea that occupied 
the minds of thinkers from the Roman historian 
Sallust to Francis Bacon, Tennyson and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Perhaps one of the most widely quoted 
expressions of this concept is Shakespeare’s: 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves...” (Julius Caesar, 1598-1600) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social and religious factors that caused 
their creation, often closely related, Ill a movement such 
as Romantlolsm the Interrelationships of the creative arts 
are dearly seen, but they are perhaps more difficult to 
perceive In artistic movements that have neither the dur- 
atlon nor the universal nature of Romanticism, Such were 
the literary and artistic movements In Prance from the 
Second Empire to the end of the century. During that period 
every aspect of society underwent. In varying degrees, a 
radical change, a change, as Hauser Indicates, "that was 
more pronounced than In all the centuries since the beginning 
of modern urban civilization."1 This reorientation of society 
produced a subsequent literary and artistic reorientation that 
can clearly be seen in the literary and artistic artifacts of 
the period. The Second Empire, which produced the art of 
Courbet, Plaubert, Corot and Beaudelaire, is, at the same time, 
the society out of which would develop the art of Zola, Manet, 

Monet and Huysmans. These post-romantic artists and writers, 
in spite of the very dlstinot differences among their cre¬ 
ations, all Illustrate In their works, in varying degrees, 
a similar characteristic—a tendency towards a greater 
realism, 

^Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art Vol. 4 (New 
York* Alfred A. Knopf, 1951), p. 62 



This evolution towards realism In nineteenth century 
Prance, partially the result of a loss of faith In tradition¬ 
ally* and romantic Idealism, was equally the result of the ’ 
ofads civilization of the Second Empire, a society that came 
to the realization that Imitation was more valid than per¬ 
ception In the oreatlon of art and literature. It was a 
generation lnnondated with scientism and tecliudlogy, that 
would. In the twentieth century, permeate the creative arts 
to such a degree that literature and art would no longer be 
founded on aesthetic principles. let before such an evolution 
would take place, literature and art would experience a series 
of evolutions that have been labelled by literary and art 
historians as literary and artistic realism, literary natural¬ 
ism, artistic impressionism, and literary and artistic symbol¬ 
ism. Such terminology attempts, however, to create what is 
not possible to achieve when dealing with the creative arts— 
conformity. This traditional and fragmentary approach to the 
creative arts obscures and In many cases denies the presence 
of similarities in style and technique among writers and 
artists of a particular age. Such is the case with what has 
been called literary naturalism, as exemplified In the novels 
of Emile Zola, and artistic impressionism, as exemplified In 
the canvases of Renoir, Monet, Manet, Sisley and Pissarro. 

Both of these phenomena flourished In Prance after the 
fall of the Second Empire; both symbolize the rise of the 
lower bourgeoisie; both represent a type of re ism; and 
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both were created, in a large part, by a group of men who 
knew each other, and who, in their private lives, freely 
exchanged aesthetic and stylistic ideas. Tet these two 
movements in the creative arts in the late nineteenth 
century in Prance are traditionally considered to be 
totally distinct and separate phenomena. It is the con¬ 
tention of this thesis that they are not unrelated move¬ 
ments in the creative arts. 

1 In an attempt to demonstrate that they are, in fact, 
constructed with an identical artistic technique the 
principles of art history are useful, in that they provide 
c. means of better understanding the technique used to create 
the artifact. Such an approach is underlined by Hatzfeld 
"as imperative in those cases where literary texts may 
contain structural elements that would perhaps remain obscure 
without the elucidation of the arts of design." 2 To approach 
a literary text by using the principles of art is perhaps 
more useful when dealing with periods of history characterized 
by a tendency towards realism, for it is in the plastic arts, 
as Hourticq explains, that this tendency, i. e. realism, is 
always first expressed: 

Ce sont les oeuvres de la plastique qui forment le 
goilt, fixent le Jugement esth§tlque—qui plus que 
la nature etablissent une norme pour nos Jugements 
de verite' et de beaute''. Oette correspondence du 
style d'une ebole et du goCit d’une, generation 
trouve sa confirmation dans les temolgnages litter- 
alres. Deux categories de monuments nous renseig- 
nent sur les variations de l’esthetlque^collective, 
les oeuvres des artistes et celles des ecrivalns. 


2 Helmut Hatzfeld. Literature Through Art (Hew fork: 
Oxford TJniv. Press, 1952J, p. 211. 


II apparait alors, avec evidence, que dans les 
^poques d'invention pittoresque ou plastlque, 
c'est dee ateliers que partent les initiatives 
et non des jeux philosophiques; les formes 
nalsaent du metier et non de la nensee; creer, 
c'est realiser une idee, mala o'eat la main qul 
la cherohe et quand l'espirit la reconna'lt, c eat 
apres qu'une main l'a decouverte. Lea litteratures 
realiatea et desoriptivea ne peuvent fleurir que 
aur un public forme a l'observation des linages de 
la nature ou de l'art par les arts figures—alora, 
le lecteur retrouve dsns les mots sea reminis¬ 
cences viauelles.3 

A certain chronological discrepancy is therefore often noted 
among the creative arts in periods of realism. Hauser under¬ 
lines this point as follows* "fhe most productive period of 
a reallstio form of art is often completely past when the 
ramifications of the painterly stylistics and aesthetics 
begin to emerge in literature." 4 Such is the case with 
impressionism in literature in the nineteenth century In 
France. 

A precise understanding of the aesthetic and stylistic 
principles of impressionistic art, principles with which 
Emile Zola was totally familar through his close associat¬ 
ions with the impressionistic artists, and which, in all 
probability were fundamental in the formation of Zola's own 
stylistic and aesthetic principles, Is, therefore, essential 
in order to understand the novelistio technique of Emile 
Zola. For it is only by a systematic and careful analysis 
of the stylistic and aesthetic principles of the artistic 
media that a valid correlation of the fine arts in any 


3Louis Hourticq, L'Art et la litterature (PariB* 
Flammarion, 1946), pp* 36-37 

^Hauser, p. 880 
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period can be made. The conclusion of this study may show 
that & 2 tle Zola, considered the most important naturalistic 
writer in the nineteenth century in Prance, utilized in the 
creation of his novels a technique not unlike that of the 
impressionistic artists. 




Impressionism In art as an historical phenomenon of 
the nineteenth century has been clearly defined. It rep¬ 
resents the artistic effort of a relatively small group of 
artists la France during the decade 1870-1880. let to 
oonsider impressionism in art solely as an historical 
phenomenon is, in a sense, to deny its essence. Impression¬ 
ism is at the same time an aesthetic phenomenon, ifhich 
coinciding with the historical phenomenon of impressionism 
produced an eternal moment in art. In other words, the 
principal impressionistic artists utilized in the creation 
of art the impressionistic aesthetic during the historical 
period generally considered as being the age of Impression¬ 
ism. A writer such as Gide, for example, utilized what may 
be considered a "classical" aesthetic In an historical 
period that is not generally considered by literary histor¬ 
ians as an age of classicism. Gide therefore does not rep¬ 
resent the phenomenon of classicism in entirety since the 
historical and aesthetic phenomena of classicism do not 
coincide. As such Gide's aesthetic is not p”re, that is, 
it is not the aesthetic of the seventeenth century since it 
has been colored by the historical difference. The Impression- 
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Ism of the late nineteenth century, on the other hand, 

represents an eternal moment In art in that the aesthetic 

and historic \ phenomena of Impressionism both coincide. 

fundamental to the aesthetic Idea of Impressionism 

is a philosophy of movement that closely ressembles that of 

the Greek philosopher Heraclitus, who maintained that the 

universe is constantly changing and that the only constant 

Is change Itself. The Heraclatlan symbol of flux, fire, 

was Interpreted by the Impressionists as a flow of water, 

a river, as expressed by Leibniz, into which you cannot step 

twice. Donald McGinn, In Anderllnlng the Leibnizian concept 

of flux as the basis of impressionism, views the art of 

Impressionism as a type of Proustian recreation of the past; 

As the river of time constantly flows on the present 
moment is lrretreivably lost, except perhaps in 
memory. Thus the moment of Inspiration that the 
artist experiences will never return, but through 
his art he has the power to give It a peraanance 
that It could never actually possess—not the 
permanence of fact but rather the permanence of a 
momentary sensation forever captured in the worx 
of art itself.5 

Every impressionistic canvas thus represents a unique 
moment In the perpetuum of time. It la the triumph of the 
momentary over the permanent; It Is the representation of 
a unique moment selected from a dynamic and constantly 
changing reality—a reality where chance Is the principle 
of all being and wherein the truth of the moment invalidates 
all other truths. let impressionism represents a eomprehen- 

5uonald McGinn, Literature as a f ine Art (White Plains; 
Peterson, 195^ • P» 303* 
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Bive view of reality, for it directly involves a person 
in immediate interaction with all phases of his environ¬ 
ment. The impressionistic artist must therefore take 
into aocount not only the immediately perceived external 
objects but also personal feelings and remembered sen¬ 
sations as they merge with the external elements in the 
situation. The past, present and future are then implicit 
in the flow of the immediate experience. The impressionist, 
in order to describe the present momentary state of an 
organism must consider its past history, and future state 
in order to portray the present, which is merely a point of 
passage, a moment "charge du passe et gros de l'avenir."® 

A preoccupation with the momentary as opposed to the 
permanent, the fundamental aesthetic principle of impression¬ 
istic art, has been underlined by Hauser as the basic 
experience of the nineteenth century. 7 Zola, perhaps the 
most influential critic of the art of impressionism, recog¬ 
nized the importance of the momentary as opposed to the 
permanent in impressionistic art: "On doit saislr la nature 
dans l'impressionnisme d'une minute. II faut fixer Jamais 
oette minute sur la toile." ® 


^Charles Hartung, Browning and Impressionism (Stanford: 
Stanford Unlv. Press, 1953), p. 31 

7 Hauser, p. 925 

^ile Zola, "Le Haturalisme au Salon" ley Voltaire . June 
18-22, 1880. Seported by Lionello Venturi, las. Archives dp 

Vol. 2 (Paris:Durand-Hue1, 1939), p. 279. 
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The manner used by the impressionists to represent in 
a work of art a fleeting moment chosen from the perpetuum 
of time was dictated primarily bycthe historical situation 
in France following the fall of the Second Empire, the 
moment in Taine's conception of the term. It was an age 
during which an emphasis was placed on the simple and the 
ordinary and not on the monumental and the exceptional, an 
ora dominated by a certain respect for the working classes. 
These societal reorientations are clearly reflected in 
Impressionistic art—an art which portrayed simple trees 
instead of monumental ones, an art which portrayed simple 
peasants at work instead of the nobility at leisure. One 
need only compare the deliberately ostentatious "Coronation 
of Hapoleon" by Datid.and the "Death of Sardanapapulus" by 
Delacroix to the unpretentious canvases of the impression¬ 
ists, such as the "Spring Trees by a Lake" by Monet and the 
"Woman Scratching" by Degas, to realize the almost banal 
quality of the subjects chosen by the impressionistic 
artists. 

Developplng concurrently with a preoccupation with the 
ordinary was an age of technology and aolence which would 
significantly transform what had formerly been primarily 
cultural oentere Into Industrial cities In our modem sense 
of the term. The elty would become a huge sprawling organ¬ 
ism Inhabited by the masses of humanity, the lower bour- 
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geoisle—men who were becor ig fully cognizant of their 
role in a huge and Intricate urban machine. The cities, 
as Hauser indicates, form the soil in which the new art 
is rooted? 

Impressionism is an urban art and not only 
because it discovers the landscape quality of 
the city and brings painting bach from the 
country to the town but because it sees the 
world through the eye. of the townsman who 
reacts to external impressions with the over¬ 
strained nerves of a moden technical man. It 
is an urban style, fo: it describes the 
changeability, the nervous rythm, the sudden, 
sharp, but always repheir ~al impression of 
city life.9 

It represents, as Hauser has she u, the two basio feelings 
which life in Buch an environme roduces, the feeling of 
being alone and unobserved on the »e hand, and the impression 
of roaring traffic, incessant movt- *nt and constant variety 
on the other—a feeling not unlike that expressed by Bau¬ 
delaire in that section of Les Pleu ra du Mai entitled "Tab¬ 
leaux parlsiens", nor unlike the sensation expressed by 
Apollinaire in the cubist poem "Zont,". 

Impressionism is the realization that the world of 
experience is not permanent, a realization that in order to 
portray the only constant which actually exists, time, 
required a reduction of the artistic representation to the 
mood of the moment. Such an attitude is viewed by Hauser 

M 10 

"fundamentally passive outlook on life , that is. 


as a 


9Hauser, p. 871 
1 0 Ibld .« p. 873 
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the artist Is a spectator of the dynamic world of experience 
«i d not, as the olasslcal artists had assumed, the creator 
of a reality totally outside the limits of time. The 
impressionistic artist Is non-involved, receptive and con¬ 
templative, the antithesis of Hugo and Lamartine, for 
example, who espoused both a humanitarian and a poetic Ideal. 
The impressionistic artist represents, in short, as Hauser 
has demonstrated, the aesthetic attitude purely and simply* 
"Impressionism is the climax of a self centered aesthetic 
culture and signifies the ultimate consequence of the renun¬ 
ciation of the active life." 11 

From such a standpoint of aloofness the impressionistic 
artists understood or perhaps saw more clearly the myriad 
effects of the developping age of technology they witnessed 
around them. They, in fact, used science as the basis of 
their artistic technique. As their principal tool they 
chose light. 

While painting near the Seine at Argenteull, Monet, 
Renoir and Pissarro observed numerous colors in the Reflexes 
of light on the water, which, they observed, showed continual 
movement and life. This observation suggested to them the 
possibility of expressing light in their canvases by opposing 
colors. In their early works they portrayed only water in 
this new manner; the remainder of the canvas was executed 


^Ibid., p. 873. 
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in the old realistic tradition. The result was unbalanced 
canvases. To correct this unbalanced effect they began to 
realize every element of their canvases In the manner In 
which they had formerly portrayed only water. The images 
they observed and represented were not abstract In form nor 
were they in chira-scuro, but in reaction to the reflexes 
of light. They had selected only one element from nature, 
light, to interpret all of nature. Light, then, was no 
longer an element of reality. It became the essential 
principle of their style and at that moment impressionism, 


historically and aesthetically, was born. 

Using light as a means of approaching reality meant a 
revolutionary emphasis being placed upon the visual moment 


in art. The result, as Reutersvard explains, was a sensual 
aestheticism, that is, from a standpoint of aloofness and 
contemplation the impressionistic artists represented a 
dynamic reality utilizing not an intellectual approach but 
one based solely on the senses, primarily sight. Reutersvard 
underlines this point as follows: "Painting was to be upheld 
by the geniuses of bight who could master the world as a 
visual appearance and reproduce it In detail." 12 Impression¬ 
ism is then an offspring of Comtek philosophy wherein every¬ 
thing is dismissed that does not result from positive sensual 


experience. The canvases of the Impressionists were pro- 

12oscar Reutersvard,"The Accentuated Brush Stroke of the 
Impressionists" J flflrna?, of fr^etlja *rt On*i°l a 

(Baltimore; Waverly Press, Rarch 1952}, p. 277. 
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pounded as being, as Reutersvard explains, "scientific 
reports of chromo-luminaristic conditions In nature, the 
decomposed structure was said to correspond With the dis¬ 
aggregation of sunlight into different prismatic elements." 13 
fhhough sunlight the observed color In nature was reduced 
to a multitude of small touches of color which when re¬ 
created on a canvas would give rise to the color observed 
in physical reality as a result of the chromatic fusion on 
the observer's retina. This reduction of color to small 
dots is referred to by Rewald as the "comma style" 1 ^ the 
impressionists. By utilizing such a style the impression¬ 
ists could record every nuance of the observed color in 
physical reality and at the same time indicate the particular 
moment as a result of the oolor produced by chromatic fusion, 
therby recreating the moment of inspiration as it occurred 
in nature. Heutersvard underlines this point as follows: 

The surfaces of their canvases were covered with a 
vibrating tissue of small dots and strokes, none or 
which by itself defined any form, yet all of which 
contribute to recreate not only the particular 
feature of the chosen motif but even more the sunny 
air which bathed it and marked trees, grass, and 
houses with the specific character of the day if not 
the hour. 1 ^ 

Not only did the impressionists reduce reality to a 
two dimensional surface, as Hauser explains, but within 
this two dimensionality to a system of shapeless spots, 


13 Ibld .. p. 277 

14 John Rewald, The History of Impressionism 
Harcourt Brace, 19*3), P« 234. 


(New York: 


^Reutersvard, p. 278. 
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therby destroying, to a certain degree, both a sense of the 
tangible and a sense of the limited: 

design^no^only^patial^but^lso^linear^form^that 

for lacks S cLm^LfevS is obvljgs, 

and that was the main goal of the impressionists. 

Impressionism, an art of reduction, not only alters but 
also distorts the colors of physical reality; since as Hauser 
remarks, the color perceived in nature through the senses may 
vary from the intellectually perceived or abstract color which 
la separated totally from a particular situation in nature. 
Hauser states* 

fnr example, of a piece of white paper as 
being white in every lighting Respite the ds 

reflexes it shows in ordinary light. In other words, 
the remembered color we associate with the object an 
which is the result of long experience and habit dis¬ 
places the concrete impression gained from 

ao t\u^repre sent a* ^supremely artifi^al and extreme¬ 
ly complicated psychological process. 

Impressionism was then contradictory to all previous art 
In that it rejected the concept of synthesis. It was, as 
Hauser has shown, the first time in the history of art that 
analysis became the basis of art. Impressionism is an analysis 
not only of reality reduced to a series of unique moments, but 
within this reality held in suspension in the artistic artifact 
the image was reduced to a series of color spots juxtaposed on 
the surface of a canve*. 


l 6 Hauser, p. 875. 
17 Ibld .. p. 876. 
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The epeclflc nature of this moment that the Impression¬ 
ists captured and held In suspension with their acute scien¬ 
tific eyes Is determined wholly by their individual concept¬ 
ion of physical reality. Their art corresponds to the aesthetic 
experience described by Kant, wherein "pleasure is related to 
the simple apprehension of the form of an object without refer¬ 
ring this apprehension to a certain knowledge, the represent¬ 
ation does not refer to the object but only to the subject." 10 
Inherent in this definition are two of the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of the impressionistic moment—an anti-intellectual 
ideal and a search for beauty. In an attempt to understand 
better these two characteristics it is heloful to recall the 
lesson proposed by G.E. Lessing in 1776 in wherein the 

possible goals of each of the creative arts are advanced. Art, 
as Lessing suggested, is to be directed solely at creating a 
pleasing illusion of what is, in the broadest terms, beautiful. 
Since perfect illusion is not the result of an exact repro¬ 
duction of nature, it must therefore come from the artist's 
power to make the person viewing a work of art believe in the 
reality of the artistic creation. Lessing further demonstrated 
that eaoh of the creative arts achieves illusion by a means 
appropriate to its medium. The oreative artist, it would 
follow, must therefore explore the potentialities of his med¬ 
ium to the full while at the same time respecting the limit¬ 
ations of his art by refusing to allow any influences from 


l^Reutersvard, p. 276 



defleoting him from his main aesthetic purpose. Largely 
through the efforts of Lessing, art was liberated from Its 
role as solely the servant or vehicle of religion and phil¬ 
osophy, whose aim was not simply to please but also to in¬ 
struct. It would seem that such a proposal would hold as 
unaccountable much religious and contemporary Russian art, 
which are in many respects, vehioles for particular phil¬ 
osophic points of view. Tet neither religious art nor con¬ 
temporary Soviet art violates the essential theory advocated 
by Lessing, whose thesis suggested that art may exist as an 
entity unto itself without a necessary didactic obligation, 
not necessarily denying the possibility that art could also 
be didactic. 

The art of impressionism, in contrast to religious art, 
for example, is characterized by an absence of didacticism; 
as such the impressionists were not deflected from their main 
aesthetio purpose in any manner. As such, their art represents 
an enthusiastic search for beauty. Thi& beauty they believed 
was to be found only in certain rare moments in a fluid reality: 
"Ils reoherohent dans l*apparance mobile une 6ternite. Bile 
est caches partout cette beaute' qu’ils- poursuivent et ils sont 
les premiers a v le decouvrir." 1 ^ In so doing they discovered, 
as Venturi states, " a new form of beauty where it had not 

19auth Moser, L‘Impress^ opnisme francals (Geneve: Droz, 
1952), p. 275. 
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bean believed that beauty existed. 

The immediate satisfaction they experienced in dealing 
vith such a fluid and dynamic reality resulted in their 
finding, as Venturi explains, "a new form of appearance with¬ 
out pretending that their form of appearance was the form of 
reality." sl that is, as artists espousing an anti-intellectual 
ideal, their objective was not didactic, as in religious art, 
but aesthetic. As such, the attainment of beauty was their 
only preoccupation. 

The reality portrayed by the impressionists in their 
canvases could be portrayed repeatedly since the particular 
reality portrayed in one Impressionistic canvas represented 
only one of an unlimited number of moments that when seen 
collectively represent the complete history of the reality 
or object represented. The subject matter of one .mpression- 
istio canvas, that is, one of a series of canvases dealing 
with the same physical reality as for example, the Eouen 
cathedral or a particular lllly pond, becomes, in fact, second 
ary to the particular chromatic effect produced on it by the 
particular lighting of a specific moment. Gauss underlines 
this point as follows:"The subject matter retreats until it 
becomes no longer subject matter but a perpetual motif over 
which numerous variation s can be played." 22 These motifs, the 

2°Iionell» Venturi, > r t Oritlolsm flaw (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins tfniv. Press, 19*177 P» 111 • 
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22 0har i es Clause, T ^th e U ^ Th.orlee yl Preach Artists 
(BaltimoreI Johns Hopkins Jniv. tress, v 22. 



Rouen cathedral for example, become, as a result of their 
continued repetition, symbols and therby provide the Im¬ 
pressionistic artist with unlimited subject matter. The 
same effect Is achieved musically by Ravel in whloh, 

thought appearing to be monotonous repetition, represents a 
skillful presentation of a motif In Impressionistic music 
created by a reooourlng theme with variations. Each variation 
on the essential theme, the motif, represents a musical tab¬ 
leau in much the same manner that the painting " Cathedrals 
ds Rouen sous le solell" by Monet represents an artistic tab¬ 
leau. The impressionist, whether a composer or an artist, can 
thus portray the motif repeatedly since each tableau represents 
only one moment in the history of the particular reality. 

In their canvases the impressionists, as artists espous¬ 
ing an anti-intellectual ideal, portrayed not all of reality 
but only one aspect of reality—the beautiful. Their aim was 
not to make a Judgement of reality but instead to present it 
as they conceived it to be. They were, in short, anti-intell¬ 
ectual, optimistic, and from Emile Zola's point of view, naive 
in their presentation of reality. The reality they portrayed 
was considered naive by Emile Zola for it consisted of only 
the striking and the beautiful, and not ail of reality. Tet 

the impressionists, fully engaged in their roles as artists, 
had to be content to see only the striking and the beautiful. 

To have done more would have been to attempt a result outside 
the realm of art. Zola criticized their incomplete portrayal 


of reality as follows: 

^AXsslLlit ST.3&5l«»»^£™F Pe 

ssss: ^Mrsp;iirSi^ ui^fappi^ 

DUlle n P ^ltrf 3 ta°“«t ^rVprocheHeur iSJuls,- 
^Lr p :r“nn;n^/il S n-.n f n t pae .o.n, lea veri- 
tables ouvrlers du sl*clo. Us ont^le n^le “;%”?reAli 

ffjaj^r^Skr g Sv^STHt^F 1 

Jf™ e? n p our°3oger P un 4l. considerable dans 

notre ecole de peinture* 

Zola, in praising their method, criticized the reality tha.t the 
lmpresslonlsta portrayed as Incomplete and unfinished. T.t to the 
Impressionists point of view their canvases sere finished! for 
they had changed traditional form In order to find a form adapt* 
,4 t. their coloring. They again found that simultaneous vision 
Of color and space that had been In part destroyed by a pre¬ 
judice in favor of drawing. To avoid virtuosity they therefore 
stopped finishing when they had arrived at light and color. It 
was this incompleteness that caused their immense popularity; 
ironically. It was at the same time the cause of their sub¬ 
sequent failure. Tor Impressionism failed as Zola had pre- 

dieted it would: , * 

"r-^.^S^'SS&dSs’S" 

raison, mals on oharoh conbler toutes les 



est pas encore abouti; ils ^eten pouvoir trouver 

° eU Io e t *! S ne resti £us s!% veut avancer encore 
'si se remettre a 1*etude des realites 
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lea voir dans des conditions de verite plus grandes. 
Tous leurs efforts doivent tendre a' rendre leurs 
oeuvre b plus fortes, plus vlvantes en dormant 2 J im¬ 
pression complete des figures et des milieux. 

Yet impressionism could not by its very definition fulfill 
the requirements imposed by Zola, for he had imposed on art 
demands totally outside the realm of art; he had imposed ob¬ 
jective truth on a group of artists who excluded everything 
conceptual from their particular world view, a group who, 
without a doctrine or manifesto, produced, as Zola called them, 
"des oeuvres heureuses, w 

Oe fflt bien ik la tragedie artistique de 1880; les 
impressionnlstes eurent gain de cause sur la critique 
qui aprds les avoir bafourfs, les apprecia; ils pen- 
etrerent dans le Salon. Mais ils Be modifierent 
aussi.^5 

For in accepting certain principles that had been opposed to 
them they were no longer sensationalists—impressionism had 
beoome the preoccupation of a group of doctrinaires who oppos¬ 
ed the order of reason on the irregularity and variety of 
sensations of the impressionists. Impressionism, the artistic 
symbol of the rise of a new class to human consciousness, 
was in the end denied existence by the very group which had 
encouraged its creation. The lower bourgeoisie no longer 
could nor would accept sensationalism as the basis of art— 
the reason of mathematics had displaced the subjectivity of 
the artistic perception. Impressionism had, in a sense, des- 

2 *y.W.J. Hemnings, Zola (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), 
p.4l6. 

25 Venturi, Les Archives de 1 M moresglonlsme. p. 55 
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troyed Itself In converting a whole civilization to its 
taste. This would not he realized until 1910, when an 
historical perspective would show that impressionism had, 
in fact, been dead for thirty years. 

Tet before the self-annihilation of impressionistic 
art, an art of sensual aestheticism based on the principles 
of modern science and Imbued with an anti-intellectual optim¬ 
ism in an attempt to portray an eternity, artistic impression¬ 
ism would permeate and alter significantly the existing liter¬ 
ary aesthetic. An analysis of Bmlle Zola's associations with 
the impressionists and his criticism of their art will demon¬ 
strate the formation of a new literary aesthetic, based In a 
large part, on the aesthetics of impressionistic art. 



CHAPTER II 


EMILE ZOLA AND ART CRITICISM 

Emile Zola's affiliations with the impressionists and 
their art earn be traced to his youth In lix-en-Provence where 
Zola was a classmate of Paul Cezanne, who several decades later 
would be coasidered with Giorgione, Caravaggio and Manet as one 
of four giants in the creation of modem art. It was in fact 
Paul Cezanne who first introduced Zola to modern art by avail¬ 
ing himself as a type of mentor and critic as he conducted Zola 
through the Salon des Refuses, an exhibition of canvases In 
1863 that had been rejected by the academy as unrepresentative 
of French art, and who, upon Zola's arrival in Paris, intro¬ 
duced him to Camille Pissarro, Bazille and Monet. 

As in other eras of artistic and literary creation in 
Franoe, the new art of the l86o's was conceived in a oafs— 
in this Instance the Cafe' Guerbois (11, Grande rue des Batign- 
olles; now, 9, avenue de Olichy) in the Batignolles district 
of Paris, It was there that Zola would, in the presence of 
Bazille, Fantin-Latour, Degas, Renoir, and Manet, listen to 
the leading oritlos of the new art, Paul Duranty and Philippe 
Burty, and where Zola would himself discuss the new art with 
the artists who created it, primarily Fantin-Iatour, Degas, 
Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, and Antoine Guillemet, a landscape 
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painter in the tradition of Oorot and Oourhet who on May 7, 

1866 took Zola to visit Manet in his studio and to study the 
canvases displayed there as a private exhibition by the artist. 
Zola, having recently published La Confession de 01au.de, heard 
from the master limself, as lemmings relates, the story of 
Manet's artistic apprenticeship. Their meeting was the begin¬ 
ning of a lifelong friendship. The enthusiasm with which Zola 
early acolaimed the canvases of Manet can be seem fron. the 
following remarks made by Zola in his first Salon published 
in L'Bvenement lllustre 7 on May 6, 1866* 

Puisque personne ne dit cela, 3* vals le dire, moi, 

■je vais le crier. Je suis tenement certain que M. 
Manet sera un des maitres de domain, que Je croirais 
conolure une bonne affaire si 3 avals de la fortune 
en aohetant aujourd'hui toutes ses toiles.^Dans dix 
ans elles se venderont quinze fois plus cheres. La 
place de M. Manet est marquee au Louvre comme celle 
de Oourbet. • * 26 

Zola again demonstrated his enthusiasm for the new art, par¬ 
ticularly that of Manet, in a study written fro the SmS-iU 
TIT eme Sle x cle on January 1, 1867 entitled "M. Edouard Manet: 
Une nouvelle manieire en peinture." After furnishing his 
readers with a short biography of Manet, composed of infor¬ 
mation supplied by the artist himself, Zola analyzed the 
artists principal canvases. Hot since Baudelaire's analysis 
of Delacroix had a writer given a more lucid analysis of an 
artistic technique: 

L'aspeot general (des toiles de Manet). 3 e l'ai dit, 
est d'un blond lumineux. Dans la lumiere diffuse les 
visages sont tallies £ larges pans de chair, les 


^Reported by Henri Mitterand, Zola Journalists (Paris: 
Colin, 1962), p. 68. 
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lavras deviennent da simples traits, tout se sim- 
plifle at s'enleve sur le fond par des masses 
pulssantes. La Justesse des tons 6tablit les plans, 
remplit la tolie d'air, donna la force a chaque chose. 

On a dlt par moquerie que les tolles de Manet rappel- 
alent les gravures d'Eplnal et 11 y a beaucoup de vrai 
dans cette moquerie^qui est un eloge; lcl, et la,^es 
proo&L^s sont les memos, les Relates sont appliques 
par plaques aveo cette difference que les oeuvres 
d'Eplnal, sans se soucier des valeurs, et qu'Edouard 
Manet multiple les tons et met an eux les rapports 
Justes. II serait beaucoup plus Juste et interessant 
de comparer cette pelnture slmpllfle avec gravures 
Japonnaises qul leur ressemblent par leur elegance 
strange et leurs taohes magnifiques. 2 ' 

In the following year Zola again defended, in an Inverse manner, 
the art of Impressionism In a series of articles which appeared 
In l' Evenement lllustr/ . The following oritlcism made by Zola of 
Melssonnier's canvases, although not mentioning the Impression¬ 
ists, can only be interpreted as a defense of impressionism: 

Rien de plus Ji. ell cat, de pJLus vlf, de plus spirltuel, 
de plus ferme, de plus precis, de plus parfait que 
les quatorze bouts de toile de Meisonnier au Salon— 
mals 11 ne s'aglt pas de pelnture. 28 

Zola's disdain for the official academy art was first expressed 

on April 19, 1865 when discussing the suicide of Jules Holtz- 

apffel, an artist whose canvases had been rejected by the 

aoademy. In an article signed "Claude”,Zola remarked* 

Cartes. Je n f affirms que le refus du Jury ait seul 
decide de la mort de ce malheureux. II est difficile 
de descendre dans une ame humaine & cette heure supreto9 
de suicide- Vraiment Je ne voudrais pas avoir condamn^ 
oet homrae. 9 


27 Ibia .. p. 72 . 
28 Ibld.. p. 76. 
29 Ibld .. p. 62. 
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The preoeeding remarks by Zola were In effect an open declar¬ 
ation of war against the academy Jury whose members Included 
Gerome, Cabanel, Melssonnier, Gleyre, Promentln, Daubigny and 
Th^ophile Gautier. Zola at the same time attacked the tradition¬ 
al crltlos Ernest Ohesneau, Louis Leroy and Edmond About. Those 
rallying behind Zola Included Manet, Cezanne, Renoir, Boudin, 
Bazllle, Pissarro, Sisley, Morisot, Degas, Monet, Jongkind and 
the critids Oastagnary (art critic for La LjTyer^ and Le 
Jaune ) and the Marquis de Boissy. Zela, speaking for the new 
artists, stated on April 27, 1866 In L'Evene^t XUwl&V 

II est done bien entendu que le Salon n'est pas 1* 
jxpression enti&re et complete de 1 art frangais en 
l'an de grace 1866, male qu'il est a coup sur une 
sorts de ragout prepare et frlcasse par vingt-hult, 
culsiners nommes tout expres pour cette besogne de- 
lloate. Je desire insister sur ce point. Le Jury 
n'est pas nommuTpar le suffrage universal mais par 
un vote restrelnt auquel peuvent seulement prendre 
part les artistes exemptes d8 tout Jugement a la suite 
de oertaines recompenses. Quelles spat done les gar- 
anties pour oeux qui n'ont pad de medailles a mon- 
trer? Oeux qu*il faut appeler au vote ce sont les 
Inconnus. . • Je supplle a v tous mes confreres de se 
Joindre a N mol; Je voudrais grossir ma volx, avoir toute 
puissance pour obtenir la reouverture de ces salles oM 
le public allait Juger, a v son tout, et les Juges et les 
condamnes.’* 

Zola's ardent campaign in favor of Impressionistic art 
from Its inception made him the champion of the impressionist 
cause. Proof of his popularity among the Impressionists la 
provided, as Hammings remarks, by the evidence of at least two 
impressionistic canvases painted in 1870, in both of which Zola 


3 °Ibld .. p. 62. 
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is featured* Bazille's Atelier and Fantin-Latour's Ateli e r 


am Batlgnollea . Sola further Hon the esteem of the impression¬ 
ists by dedicating La Eonte to Edouard Manet* The following ded¬ 


ication appeared in L'Evenement Illustre on September 1, 1868* 

A Edouard Manet. Le Jour oil, d'une volx indignee, 3'ai 
pris la defense de votre talent, Je ne vo^p connaissais 
pas. II a'est trouve despots qui ont ose dire ^lors 
aue nous etlons deux comperes en quote de scandals. ruis- 
aue les sots ont mis nos mains 1 une dans 1 autre, que 
miles ^ lamais. La foule a voulu mon 


In the period following 1870 Zola's associations with the 
impressionists beoome more difficult to perceive. His apparent 
withdrawal of aotive support o£ the new art came, as Heramings 
has discovered, at a time when impressionism came most strongly 


under public attack and when need for advocates in the Parisian 


literary and artistic revueB was more necessary than ever. The 
unpopularity of the new art during the early years of the Third 
Republic is demonstrated by the following account of a public 


auction held in 1875 in the Hotel Drouot* 

A sale held in 1875 In the Hotel Drouot occassioned 
scenes of such violence that the auctioneer was ob¬ 
liged to call in the police, while the canvaseu (72 
of them, signed by Monet, Renoir, Sisley and Morisot) 
went for trifling sums, the total takings being little 
more than ten thousand franos.^ 


Zola, reasonably affluent from the publication of L'AsggaffiftlE, 
soon beeam- the almost exclusive financial supporter of the new 


31 lbld .. p. 78. 
^Hammings, Zola , p. 408. 
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artists, who had neither private resources nor family wealth, 

T- 1870*8 the Oafe Guerbols waB replaced by the Oafe 
de £ vell^thenes in the Plgalle district as the focal 
pant nor art. Zola, having married, no longer fre¬ 
cutita oafs* He did however occasionally meet with the 

^“P'eaBlonla^ artists in the office of his publisher Georges 
Oharpentler, alio a friend of the new artists. These infrequent 
enoounters with the impressionists have led many critics to be¬ 
lieve that Zola was growing disenohanted with the new art; 
others propose that Zola, completely engaged in novel writing 
during the decade 1870-1880 could not spare the time to visit 
the impressionist exhibitions or report on them. Both of these 
theories are, however, as Hemmings demonstrates, erroneous. He 
gives the following evidence! 

In the immediate post war years Zola Joined La Cloche 
as a parliamentary reporter. At the end of 1872 he 
transferred breifly to Le Oorsalre . then in 1873, he 
wrote a number of articles, oheifly dramatic criticism, 
for L 1 Avenir Hatlonal . The impression one has is that, 
for one reason or another, newspaper editors were re¬ 
luctant to entrust to Zola the reviewing of the annual 
art exhibitions; his pre-war reputation as a fire-brand 
would not have commissioned him to the wary. During the 
latter half of 1873 and throughout 1874 Zola was unable 
ttpJLaoe copy with any newspaper except provincial ones 
like La Semaphore de Marseilles . The fortune of a free 
lanoe Journalist in these early years of the Third Repub¬ 
lic, when the government kept the press under strict 
surveillance were precarious particularly for one of 
Zola's notoriety. The theory that his silence betokened 
a disinclination to commit himself in print about the 
new art clearly cannot be aooepted universally." 

If Zola could not publish in Parisian newspapers, he had 

the good fortune, as Hemmings has discovered, of being able to 


^JjUupsrtsd. W*. JV , 'Hsmmlngs, "Zola, Manet et les 

impresslonnis tea* "ME*. September 1958, p r 409* 
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secure outside of Trance an opening for his Journalism. 

Through Zola's association with Turgenev.he was able to sell 

in 1874 the serial publication rights of La Taute de 1*Abbs ' 

Mouret to the Saint Petersburg monthly magazine Vestnlk Evr - 

cpy . Then on January 18, 1875 Turgenev inquired of Stas- 

yulevitch, the editor of Vestnlk Rvropy as to whether he would 

like to receive from Zola a regular Paris survey wherein Zola 

would devote his attention primarily to literary, artistic, and 

sooial matters. The Hussain editor welcomed the idea and by 

December 1880, sixty-four "Lettres de Paris” appeared in 

Vestnlk Bvropy . Contained in the letters were studies of Sand, 

Balzao, Hugo, Musset, Gautier, Sainte Beuve, Stendhal, Taine, 

the Prench theatre, the contemporary Trench novel, and essays 

on Trench civilization and culture as well as extracts from 

L'Assommolr and Haria. The letter published in the June 1875 

issue of Vestnlk Svropy was a complete salon. 

The salons written by Zola for the Russian public, unlike 

those published in Trance, contained lengthy material dealing 

with both the artists that were admired by Zola as well as 

those he disliked. His oritlque of Alexandre Cabanel's Hals sane-e 

de Venus , a oanvas greatly admired by the leading salon critics 

in Trance, illustrates well the zeal with which Zola criticized 

works that affected adversely his aesthetic* 

The ploture has neither flaws nor merits; it breathes 
instead the most deadly medioority. It is art oreated 
out of the old formula refurbished by the adroit hand 
of an apprentice craftsman.3* 

34 Ibid .. p. 410. 
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Contained in the same "lettre de Paris" as the devastating 
review of Cabanel's Haissanoe de Venus appeared the follow¬ 
ing statement on Manet I 

Manet is primarily ooncerned with tho truthfulness of 
the general impression and not with the finishing 
details that cannot be perceived from a certain dist¬ 
ance. He possesses In addition a negative elegance; 
the sense of modernity is highly developped in him 
and his felioitlous brush strokes make him at times 
a match for the Spanish masters. Incidentally his 
influence in our modern school is becoming more per¬ 
ceptible. If he Is violently criticized he is also 
imitated. He counts as a master of his craft. Thus he 
stands at the head of a whole group of artists steadily 
expanding to whioh the future belonge. I repeat, the 
incomprehension of the public will be gradually dis¬ 
pelled and Manet will stand revealed for what he is in 
reality, the most Individual painter in our time; the 
only one after Courbet whc is distinguished by those 
truly original features hearldlng the naturalist school 
of which I dream the rejuvenation of art and the broad¬ 
ening of human creation. 55 

Zola further acclaimed the genius of Manet In the fifteenth 

"lettre de Paris". His praise of Manet was Inspired by the fact 

that one of Manet's works had been rejected by the academy as 

unappropriate for exhibition In the salons 

It is understandable that the painting's submission 
should have exasperated the Jury—the scene Is set 
outdoors, the tones are vigorously defined, the out¬ 
lines merge in the play of light. Certain cavalling 
critics will never forgive Manet for having barely in¬ 
dicated the washerwoman's faoe. Two dark spots rep¬ 
resent the eyes, the nose and lips are shown as mere 
pink strokes. I realize why such a picture should 
cause irritation, but for my part I find it most curious 
and original. • • What in particular vitiates critical 
opinion aboii fc Manet Is that people will never be ociiten^ 
to Judge him simply as an artist—He paints people i.i a 
manner prescribed in the academies for painting in¬ 
animate objects. What I mean is that he never demises. 


55 Ihld.. p. 410 
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never composes. Do not axpeot from him anything hut 
a literally accurate rendering. He Is a naturalist, an 
analyst. He cannot rhapsodize or philosophize. He can 
paint and that Is all, and this Is so rare an accom¬ 
plishment that thanks to it he ls,tk© most original 
artist In the last fifteen years.-* 0 

In a letter published in the following year Zola's praise 
of the new art was expanded from a praise of only the canvases 
of Manet to inolude the works of the entire group of impression¬ 
ists t 

On les appalls impressionniates paroe que certains d' 
entre eux paraiesent voulolr rendre surtout 1 impress¬ 
ion vrai des Stres et des choses sans desoendre dans 
une execution minutieuse qui enltfve toute sa valeur.-*' 

Contained within the same letter was the following statement 

about Calllebotte's J^ne homme a la fenStra: 

It is a thoroughly anti-artlstic painting, a painting 
as limp as glass, bourgeois, thanks to the exactness 
of the rendering. The photographing of reality when it 
is not distinguished by the original stamp of the 
artist's talent is a sorry thing.3B 

The preoeedlng critique reveals a fundamental aspect of Zola's 

aesthetic, that is, the exaot rendering of reality in a work 

of ar thout the original stamp of the artist's talent, as in 

the c._-ntional creations of the official academy artists, 

affected adversely Zola's conception of art. As such Zola 

shows himself to be diametrically opposed to Proudon who 

believed that a work of art was without value when marked by 


the original stamp of the artist's talent: 
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anonyme d'une civilisation: le f™ 1 * n ^ al * Y?J tat 
historique de la society, *le prodult de la nation . 
L'eorivaln, 1'artiste, ne seralt quo 1 agent obscur gt 
preaque Inoonscient des fo/ces, de B tendances, *®® r ®*®*» 
d'un groups social aussi etendu que possible. Pour Zola 
au oontraire, l'individualite' est la marque la^uj pre- 
cieuse de l'oeuvre d'art. iu-dessus du temple^egyptien 
ou grec, au-dessus de la cathedrale du moyen age, 11 met 
les chefs-d'oeuvre varies et Individuals des grands art¬ 
istes de la Renaissance et de l f art moderns. 

Zola similarly disliked what he would call "academy literature". 

He criticized conventional literature In Le Rynian 


as follows: 

Le malheur esx qu'llB (unoriginal writers) n'ont pas 
1 *expression personnelle, et o antest assez pour les 
rendre a* Jamais mediocres. Ils auront beau entasser 
volumes sur volumes, user et abuser de leur incroyable^ 
feoondite, il ne se degagera Jamals de leurs livres qu 
une odeur fade d'oeuvres mort-nees. Plus ils produxr- 
ont meWs, et plus le tas moisira. Oes romancioxs prenn- 
ent le style qui volent autour d eux. Ils attrapent les 
phrases dans l'alr. Jamais les phrases ne sortent^de 
leur personality ; ils les 6crivent comme si quelqu un 
par derriere, les leur dictait; et o est peut-etre ca 
qu'lls n'ont au'd ouvrir le robinet de lour prpduction. 
Sans copier, ils ont, au lieu d'un oerveau crSateur, 
in immense magasin empli des phrases connues, des 
locutions courantes, une sorts de moyenne du styxe ^ufuel. 
Oe magasin est indpuisable, ils peuvent y prenare a ,a f 
pelle pour couvrir le papier. En voici^ en voici encore. 
Toujoura, toujours de pelletees de matieres froides et 
terreuses, qui comblent les colonnes des Journaux et les 
pages des livres. 40 

The impressionists, on the other hand, in representing in a 

canvas the reality they observed with their acute scientific 


eyes, satisfied Zola's demand for originality in that they had 
changed traditional artistic form in order to represent visually 


-^Philippe Van Tieghem, Les gran dee doctrines l.ltterajres 
en Prance (Paris: Presses Univ. de Prance, 190b), p. 233. 

Ao Bmile Zola, Le Roman Experimental (Bernouard:Paris,1927), 
pp. 173-174. 
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the reality they observed. It was their technique of repre¬ 
sentation that was so highly aoclaimed by Zola—a technique 
fundamental to the art for art movement which required total 
anonymity in a work of art and therefore the complete absence 
of the artist from the artistic or literary creation. As such 
the impressionistic artists and Emile Zola represent the mid¬ 
point in the stylistic evolution that began with Gautier and 
culminated in the sonnets of Mallarme, that is, the impression¬ 
ists and Zola represented in their creations scientifically 
documented renderings of reality, yet they both h*»d changed 
traditional forms of representation in order to remain faithful 
to their ultimate objectives. The conclusion of this thesis 
may show that it was a technique similar to that of the 
impressionistic artists that was utilized by Zola to represent 
verbally the reality he observed and documented as documented 
by his naturalistic objectives, a technique which perhaps over¬ 
rides his essential naturalistic thesis—a thesis founded on 
the desire to represent reality objectively without the subjeot 
ivity of author intervention, yet which at the same time, as 
will be demonstrated in Chapter V, is characterised by the 
highly original and subjective stamp of Zola's talent. Hemmings 
it would appear, does not fully understand the stylistic prin¬ 
ciples used by Zola, when he states: 

Zola never succeded in reconciling intellectually his 
demand for submission to objective reality (naturalism) 
with his equally strongly held craving for originality? 
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whloh could only manifest Itself In an aesthetic re¬ 
fashioning of reality.* 1 

Hammings has failed to perceive the technique used by Zola to 
aesthetloally refashion reality—It Is a technique that perhaps 
is not unlike that used by the Impressionists, a technique recog¬ 
nized by Zola in the canvases of Manet I 

Manet is a modern artist, a realist, a positivist— 
but the significance of his achievement lies less in 
his choice of contemporary everyday subjects than In 
the circumstances that the artist has created a new 
form for the new contents and it is this new formula 
which frightens everyone. 42 

Zola was at the same time disappointed with the impressionists. 

He stated! 

I feel a great fondness for the innovators, for those 
who press forward violently, careless of compromising 
their aesthetic careers; only one thing can be asked 
of them—to continue unwaveringly the task they have 
embarked on and to find in their midst one or more 
painters sufficiently talented to reinforoe with master¬ 
pieces the new artistic formula. 4 -? 

Tet the genius of impressionism for whom Zola was waiting and 
who, Zola hoped, would put the new artistic formula into praotioe 
did not and could not exist; for Emile Zola had imposed on art 
an objective that is totally outside the realm of art. He insist¬ 
ed ! 

II ne reste plus si l'on veut avancer encore qu'a se 
remettre a^r'etude des realltes et a tacher de les voir 


4l Hemmlngs,"Zq.l*£ Manet Jand the Impressionists”, p. 412. 
42 Ibld .. p. 410. 

*3 Ibid is p. 412. 





dans des conditions d© verite plus grandes. Tous les 
efforts doivent tendre a rendre les oeuvres plus 
fortes, plus vivantes, en donnant 1*impression com¬ 
plete des figures et des milieux, dans les milles . 
conditions d' 1 existence ou ils peuvent se presenter. 

Zola'8 insistance on the pursuit of truth, that is, a compre¬ 
hensive portrayal of all reality in a work of art, however, was 
an impossible demand to impose on art, particularly impression¬ 
istic art,which devoid of all philosophic or didactic objectives, 
attempted only an aesthetic representation of reality. Tet Zola 
would insist on this point throughout his career as an art 
crltio. 

Even though the impressionists could not fulfill the goals 
imposed on their art by Emile Zola, he continued to praise their 
art, particularly their coloring technique. He remarked on April 
19, 1877* 

Ils voient tous la nature gale et claire, sans le Jus 
de bltume et de terre de slenne des peintres romantiques. 
Ils peignent le plein. air, revolution dont les con¬ 
sequences seront innnenses. Ils ont des colorations 
blondes, une harmonle deB tons extraordinaires, une 
originalite d’aspect tr^s grande. . .avant quelques 
annees on verra leur influence se produire sur les salons 
officials eux-rfekes. L'avenir de notre eoole de peinture 
est l£.45 

In the Salon of 1878, in which no impressionistic art was 
exhibited, Zola was nonetheless again to make a demand on the new 
art, as he had done in the preoeedlng year, that was outside the 
realm of art. His critique of the Salon of 1879 was breif, since 


44 Ibid ., p. 416 

45 Reported in Mitterand, p. 183. 
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as he remarked:"exhibitions follow too closely for It to be of 

Interest to study them In detail every year."^ Despite the 

brevity of the 3alon and Zola's disappointment that the man of 

genius had not yet appeared he allowed nimself the following 

remarks on Impressionism In general: 

The Impressionists have Introduced open air painting— 
the study of the shifting effects In nature according 
to the innumerablevvaWLations of weather and time of 
day. They realize that the superb technical methods of 
Courbet can only produce magnificent pictures painted In 
the studio. They are pushing the analysis of nature 
still farther to the decomposing of light, the study of 
air in motion, of the interplay of colors, of chance mod¬ 
ulations of light and shadow, of all the optical phenom¬ 
ena whlbh make a panorama so mutable and so difficult to 
render. It is hard to realize what an upheval is in¬ 
volved in the simple fact that painting is done in the 
open, that one has to deal with air in motion instead of 
shutting oneself up in a studio with a cold correct light¬ 
ing entering big window facing north. This is the coup 

de grace for assioal and re mantle painting, and what is 

more, this is the realist movement launched by Oourbet 
and now released from the bondage of technique, broadened 
by analysis 

The final remaining pieoe «f art criticism appeared in 
Voltaire June 18-22, 1880, entitled "Le Naturalisms au Salon", 
in which Zola, after praising the achievements of the new art, 
again called for the man of genius to come forth. This call can¬ 
not, however, in any sense be considered a final renunciation of 
Impressionism. Sufficient documents reveal that throughout the 
periodll865-!-1880 Z61a'maintained his enthusiasm for the new art, 
an art which he champion d so ardently In the early 1860's and 
upon which he made impossible demands in the 1880's. During the 


^Reported by Hemmings, "Zola, Manet and the Impressionists", 

P. *13. 

^ 7ibid ., p. 414. 
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deoade in which the art of impressionism fought the traditional 
Jury of the academy Zola published four complete salons and four 
major reviews of exhibitions, both independant and public, all 
of whioh acclaimed the art of impressionism. Such a close 
affiliation with the world of art and a defense of its technique 
in all probability affected or perhaps transformed the fom and 
content of the works produoed by Zola during this period and 
throughout-■■ the remainder of his career. It may have been in¬ 
strumental in the formation of his naturalistic thesis. 
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'HAP" R III 


TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF LITERARY NATURALISM 


In metaphysios and general philosophy, naturalism is used 
as the name of a major philosophic tradition and world view 
based on modem science. Naturalism, however, is more than a 
philosophic tradition or metaphysical doctrine—it is, as will 
be demonstrated, an aesthetic belief. As such it is seen by 
Munro aB 

a systematic application of the theories and methods of 
philosophio naturalism to the data and * 

with such alterations and additions as the distinctive 
nature of".the phenomenon may require.^ 0 

In order then to underline the precise nature of the aesthetics 
of naturalism it Is necessary to clarify the particular object¬ 
ives and capabilities of each of the creative arts in question, 
that is, literature and art. 

Art, unlike literature, is generally of two primary types— 
art existing as an entity unto Itself and devoid of all didactic 
objectives (impressionistic art, for example), or art as a 
vehicle for a particular philosophic point of view (religious art 
for example). In other words, art whose only purpose is aesthetic 
and art whose purpose is both aesthetic and didactic. Art, when 
devoid of didactic objectives, represents what may, in the broad¬ 
est terms, be considered as beautiful. Art created with a 


Thomas Munro, H Keanings of Naturalism in Philosophy and 
Aesthetics” Journal of Aesthetics a nd Art Criticism Fall I960, 
p. 134. 
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particular didactic purpose and all literature, on the other 
hand, represent an intellectual approach to reality. Such an 
approach, in didactic art and in all literature founded on a 
certain' aesthetic, represents an attempt by the writer or artist 
to present what may be considered, in the broadest terms, as the 
truth. It is the truth In that is represents the consistent and 
deliberate opinion of the author or artist in a work or a series 
of works which the reader or observer must assume to be a truth. 


The preceding is true of all literature, particularly the 
literature created in France in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, an age permeated by a certain respect for science and 
the scientific method. Gabriel Vaucaire, a contemporary of Zola's 
appropriately summed up the prevalent scientific spirit of the 

age as the pursuit of truth: 

Ah. le vral, c'est la grande passion de notr® *age; 
l'e'ternel tourment de nos Intelligences, le pI6destal 
sur lequel toute statue doit reposer. 


He continues: 

J'admets aue notre generation positive 801 
d’un besoin. d'exactitude que ies epoques precedents, n ont 
pas (sprouve au mSme degre". H en est d>ie socl^ 
le retour, comme d'un homme entre deux ages, k meBure 
que^on^imaglnation s'amorjit, le ^ugement, reflex¬ 
ion, le goflt du vrai se developpent en elle.^ 

Zola, in his pursuit of what may be considered the truth, 
used as the basis of his method, modem science, realizing that 
if bis novels were to be a true reflexion of the society pre- 

49Gabriel Vaucaire, rt L'esthetlque de Zola" Revue des deux 
mondes Vol XXI, 1924, p. 820. 


5° Ibld .. p. 823. 



aented therein that they must assimilate the spirit of the age. 

It was in fact a desire to represent the truth by utilizing a 

scientific method that underlines Zola’s conception of the novel. 

Beuohat remarks In this connection! 

Zola a £orit sea romans par souci de * a £f e . T J al » ?****- 
oroyait qua la romsrtde/ a' l 1 'in.Jar 4u„ 

princ^jes direoteurs, que la veracite et la fidelite au 

Zola himself underlined the necessity of presenting the truth 
In literature in Le Roman Experimental.! 

Oe sens du re'el me semble tree faoile a s oonstater chez 
un eorlvain. Pour moi c'est une pierre de touche qui 
decide tous mes jugements. Quand 3 ai lu un roman, Je 
le condamne, si l'auteur me parent manquer d 3- du 
reel. Qu'il soit dans un fosse ou dans les etolles, en 
bas ou en haut, il m'est egalement indifferent. la v ®£ite 
a un son auquel J'estimequ^on ne sauralt se tromper. Les 
les alinpas,,lea pages, le llvre tout entier 
dolt sonner la verite. On dira qu’il faut des oreilles 
ddllcates. II faut des oreilles Justes, pas davantage. 


eranas aeiicaxesse uc acuo, -~f—a! i _ 

les oeuvres qui sonnent la vdrit6.De m&ne qu on disait 
autrefois, d'un romancieri II a de 1 imagination, Je 
dejnande done qu'on dlse aujourd hull II a le sens du 
reel. 52 


Zola further stated! 


J’insiste sur cette decheance de l'imagination, pares 
cue 3'y vols le caracterlatlque meme du roman moderne. 

Avec le roman naturalists, le roman d observation et 
d'analyse, le romancier invents un plan, un drame, seu.l- 
Sient: c'est un bout de drame, la premiere hlstoire venua, 
et que la vie quotodlenne lui fournit toujours. Puis 
dans I'economie de 1*oeuvre, cela n a plus qu une import¬ 
ance treS mince. Les faits ne sent la que comme les 
developpments logiques des pprsonnages. La grande affaire 
est de mettre debout des ordatures vivantea, Jouant devant 


5^0harles Beuchat, Histolre du naturalisms francs 
(Paris* Oorrea, 1949), pTl*. 

52 Zola, La Roman Experimental , p. 169. 
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le plus de nature! 


rivain tendent a 


In assimilating this scientific spirit as a principle for the 
oreation 61 a novel, Zola realised fully the utility of such an 


approach to literature* 

ci“ce 9 prXd“ul Spara” Is.^eS -”nd-.eclentlf- 
iques et esthetlques depuis touJours. Et 1 ® u * °® 

aneote le r^joulssant et original d'un romanoier tra 
vaillant^ie'thodiquement dans l'immense laboratoire d 


la vie. 


Literature would, at the same time, be aided in achieving its 
main aesthetic purpose by this assimilation* 

Si le vrai a le droit d'etre entendu, si I'art et la 
science non contents de vivre oommsifr^re et soeur,_ 
doivent confondre leurs domaines, 1 art 3 ®f a 
ment absorbs par la science; tout ce qui masque devra 

dieparaltre,55 

Zola justified his use of science as the basis of literature in 


the following manner* 

Hous nous ferions savant, nous emprunterions aux 
sciences leurs grands horizons, leurs sl 

admirablea qu’elles sont peut-£tre des verites.5 

Utilizing science as a point of departure, Zola approached 

his study of man, the principal subject of all fiction, with 

the belief that human behavior can be reduced to a limited 


53zola, Le Homan Experimental , p, 1 66 . 
■^Beuchat, p. 13. 


55v a ucaire, p. 830 

^Reported by Hammings, Zola, p. 20 
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number of fixed laws, Just as the luws of the physical sciences 
are limited and fixed; the scientific novelist need only to 
conduct a sufficient number of experiments to deduce these laws. 
This belief that man's behavior was based on immutable laws 
was derived from Zola's reading of Hippolyte Taine’s Intro ¬ 
duction a^l'hiatolre de la lltt^rature anelalse wherein Taine 
states his thesis as followsI 

Que les faits soient physiques ou moraux, 11 n'importe; 
ils ont toujours des causes, il jr. en a pour 1'ambition, 
pour le courage, pour la v^raclte, comme pour la di¬ 
gestion, pour le movement musculalre, pour la chaleur 
anlmale. Le vice et la vertu sont des; produits comme 
le vitriol et le sucre, et toutp donnee complexe nait 
par la rencontre d'autres donnee^ plus simples dont elle 
dSoend. Oherchons done les donnes simples pour les, qual- 
itss morales comme on les cherche pour les qualltes 
physiques.57 

Taine therby attempted to discover the causes and laws of liter¬ 
ary creations. The determining factors being "race", "moment" 
and "milieu", which Taine defined as follows; 

La raoe, oe sont ces dispositions lime's s et hereditalres 
que l'homme apporte aveo lui la lumi^re. Le milieu est 
fonction du climat et dt? 1'organisation sociale. Le mom¬ 
ent fait intervpnir l'evolution hiptorique; du fait seul 
des dates 11 resulte que les tragedies de Vgltaire ne 
pouvaient ressembler s'celles de Corneille,5° 

Utilizing these essential determining principles established 
by Hippolyte Taine to explain literary creations, Zola establish¬ 
ed the necessary framework for a scientific approach to an 
analysis of human thought and action, -he great debt of Zola 


^Reported hy Hammings, Zola , p. 155• 

^Reported by Andre'" Lagarde and Laurent Mlehard, XIX eke 
Sleole (Paris; Bordaa, 1962], p. 399• 
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to Taine was adfcnowledged by Zola In 1893 In an Interview with 
Louis Trebor: 

O’est vers l'/ge de 25 ans quej'ai lu Taine et en le 



__- - -_ t sur lea milieux 

et"que*je^l'ai appliquee”dans le roman. 59 

:j Equally influential in the formation of Zola's naturalistic 
thesis was the medico-sociological treatise of Prosper Iwcas 
which Zola read in 1868, entitled: Trait/ ohllosophlque et physic 
Tngloue An l'heredlte na t urelle. dans lea 'etatS de 
Tnaladle du svstelne nerveux. aveo l t appllcaUOP. . jm , foff d lqU e ^ 
da la nroor/atlnn au trai t ement generals des affegtaUgas 
rinnt elle est le principal opvrage <?u la, questjgq 9 a t jrall S- 9 . 
dans see rannorts avec lea ld/e_s_ prjmQrdj alPH. ]es t^QTles da 
la generations les cause s determinant la sexuali.te, 1?? 
fdcations aoculses de la n ature orlgjneUe des 'etyeB et l& g _ 
dlverBes formes de nervopathle et d'allentation mentals. In 
reading this treatise on heredity Zola supplemented the infor¬ 
mation on heredity and its laws that he had acquired from his 
reading of Taine. It allowed him to establish an hereditary 
framework wherein his principal characters would act through¬ 
out the Rougon-Maoquart series: 

Le livra de Lucas lui avait permls d'etablir A l'arbre 
genZilogique deB Rougon-Macquart et Zola y vit une 
Bible.oO 

Zola’s debt to Luoas as well as Taine is clearly seen in the 


59Reported in Hemmlngs, Zola , p. 55. 

^ d J-H Borneoque, Realising et Naturalism (Paris* Hachette, 
1958), p. 58. 
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preface to La Fortune des Rougon wherein Zola states: 


Je veux erpllquer comment une fami^lp, un 
d'etres se comports dans une soelfttf, en s’epanouissant 
poSr denser Salssance a' dix, vingt Indians, qui par- 
alssent au premier coup d'cell, p r °fondJ&ent dlj'sem- 
blables, male qua l'tmajLyse montre intiment lies les 
aux autres. L'h«£eW a ses lois, come le pes- 

anteur. Je tacherai de les 8U i vre ®L re !?iT«S 1 ? e m 
double question des temperaments et des i^ilJeux, le fll 
qul conduit mathematiquement d un homme a un autre 
homme .”1 


In spite of the very definite references to Lucas*.treatise on 
heredity and the teachings of Taine in the introduction to £& 


Tft-rtune des Rougon . some question has been raised by literary 
historians as to whether or not Zola utilized Lucas' treatise 
in formulating his overall plan for the Rougon-Maoquart series 


Hammings offers the following solution: 

It is impossibleto determine whether a r ; a J in ® 

Lucas Inspired Zola to choose the law ® °f. her w? * th 
ones his novels would demonstrate or whether, having 
SelidS that all his mala characters would. 5!”,* e 2""° n 
family origin, he thought of using Iucas treatise to 
provide a veneer for scientlfio authenticity. In any 
case, it would appear that Zola was greatly aided by 
Lucas' finding*.§2 


With respect to the:theoretical basis of Zola's experimental 
method in writing there can be little doubt-it is the experiment¬ 
al method expressed by Claude Bernard in lr ] trqduct^n a la fl g & - 


experiment ale . Bernard, opposing traditional medicine, 
proposed that the rigorous scientific method be applied not only 
to cadanes but also to living organisms. His objective being to 
find "les relations qui rattachent un phenomena quelconque ^ sa 

6l Emil^ Zola, La Fortune des Rougon (Paris: Fanquelle, 1871), 
preface. 


^Hemmings, Zola > p. 55• 
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cause prochaine, de trouver lea conditions n^oessaires a N la 
manifestation de ce phenomena/ 63 This meant a new emphasis 
being placed on the role of experimentation in the medioal 
aoienoes—observation it was felt was no longer sufficient in 
studying biological phenomena as they applied to medicine. 
Bernard's experimental method in modiolus, was interpreted by 
Emile Zola as follows: 

Pairs mouvoir les personnages dans une hlstoire par- 

. . \ ____ 1 „ An Anfl fai tl 7 


mi» » X WWUUO. • • ^ -- , _ • 

puis ^tudier le mecanisme des faits en agissant sur 
eux par les modifications des clrconstances et des 
milieux sans Jamals s'doarter des^loic de lp 
Le roman naturalists sera une experience veritable qua 
le romancier fait sur l'homme en s aidant de 1 obser¬ 
vation,o* 

Zola further likened the naturalistic novelist to a physiologist 

operating on characters and their intellects* 

Des ce Jour la scienoe entre dans notre domalne, a nous 
romanciers, qui sommes i'oette heure des analystes de 
l'homme, dans son action individuelle et soc^ale. Nous 
continuons, par nos observations et nos^ experiences, la 
besogne du physiologist, qui a continue oelle du 
-physician .1 tecohUlrtJ; Miwu. en cuelqus sorts 


XU 1.1 on a 4. u a - . . _ -o, 

l'homme l'outil decisif de la mdthode exp^rimentale. E 
un mot, nous devons operer sur les oaracteres, sur les 
passions, sur les faits humains et sooiaux, comme le 
chlmiste et le physioien opeTent sur les oorps bruts ft 
comme le physiologlste opare sur les corps vivants.op 



_ 
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Zola acknowledged hi. greet debt to Olaude Bernard in LeJSfiian 


ETnerlmental as follows* 

Je n'aural £ fairs lcl qu'un, trawll d*adaptation, car 
la methods experimentale a et^ Stabile avec une force 
mervellleuse par Olaude Bernard dans son lntr 9 d ffilffi . 
nM. wadlcine arperlmentale . Ge llvre d. un savant dont 
l’autorlte est decisive,™ me aervlr d V ba ®* 

Je trouverai la touts la question tralttfe; et 3 e me 

bomerai comme arguments^ irrefutable* a donner lei 

citations qul me sont necessalres. Ce ne sera d ? n ° 
qu'une compilation de textee; car Je oompte sur tous 
ie a ^olnts P me retrancher derrl^e Olaude Bernard, le plus 
souvent 11 me sufflra de remplacer le 

mot romanoler pour rendre ma oen^fee p ius clalre et lul 
armnrter la rlfcueur d'une verite sclentiflque, • . -“U 
soLe toute l'op^rltlon consist* ® P^u.ire les fait, dans 
la nature, puls a etuaier le meoanisme des faits en ag 
lssant sur eux par let; modifications des clrconstances et 
des milieux . 56 


Zola, In short, derived much of his naturalistic thesis fr 01 a the 
teachings of Olaude Bernard, whose concept of experimental 

medicine Is considered by J-H Bomecque as the "detonateur de 

h 

la lourde machine de Zola. 

The principles of Hippolyte Talne, Claude Bernard, and 
Prosper Lucas were, however, only amendments to a philosophy of 
literature which Zola had already formulated. This philosophy, 
expressed In a letter to H. Valabr^gue In August 1864, is Ill¬ 
ustrated by the use of a type of symbol, the "ecran". To Ill¬ 
ustrate and better Justify his particular point of view, Zola 
first defined the "e"cr*n cla.sique" and the "eoran romantique", 
therby underlining the different representations of reality 


possible In a work of art* 


66 Ibld ». p. 12. 

67 

'Borneociue,, p. 57. 
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L'ecran classique eat une belle feullle de talo, tree 
pure et d'un grain fin^pt Bolide, d'une blancheur lait- 
euse. Lea images s^y dessinent nettement, au simple 
trait noir. • • L'ecran classique, en un mot, est^un 
verre grandlssant qui drfveloppe les lignes et arrete 
lea couleurs au passage. L'ecran romantique est x une 
glaoe eans tain, claire, bipn qu'un peu trouble en 
oertainB endroits et ooloree dee nuances de l'aro^en- 
oiel, mensonge de la nature y est plus heurte et 
plus seduisant^ L'ecran romantique est, en somme, un 
prisme s'la refraction tr^s puissante, qui briee tout 
rayon lumineux et le decompose en un spectre solalre^ 
eblouissant, L'ecran realiste est un simple verre a 
vitre, trek mince, tr£s olair, et qui a la pretention 
d'etre si parfaitement transparent que les images le^ 
transversent et se reproduisent ensulte dans leur re- 
allte. L?ecran realists nle sa propre existence. Vrai- 
ment, o'est l£ un trop grand orgeuil. II est oertes x 
difficile de oaract Arisen un doran qui a pour qualite 
princinale oelle de n'£tre presque pas; Je orois oepen- 
dant ie bien juger en disant qu'une fine poussie*a 
grise trouble sa limpidity Tout objet en passant par 
oe milieu, y perd de son eolat ou plutot s'y nolrolt 
legeireraent. . . Toutes mes^ sympathies, s'il faut le 
dire', sont pour l'eoran realiste; 11 contente ma raison 
et Je^. senp en lui des beautds^immenses de solidite et 
de verite; seulement,^ Je le repete, Je ne peux 1 'accepter 
tel qu'il veut se presenter a mol; le ne puis admettre 
qu'il donne des images vpaies; et j'affirme qu'J^l doit 
avoir en lui des proprietes particulleres qui deforment 
les images, et qui gar consequent, font de ces Images 
des oeuvres d'art.°° 

The particular properties which deform the images passing through 
the realistic screen and which made Of these Images works of art 
were ( Zola defined a work of art as a "coin de la creation vu a 
travers un temperament) supplied to Zola by the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer who in Le Monde cemme v n^gnte et coiame represent¬ 
ation viewed the human experience as follows: 

Quant a v la vie des individus, chaque biographie est une 
histolre de la souffranee, car dans la regie, chaque 
existence est une serie continue de malheurs, grands et 
petlts, que chacun, il est vral,^cache le mieux possible, 
pares qu'il salt que les autres eprouvent rarement de 1 ' 


68 Ibld .. p. 53 
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interet ou de la pi tie’, et preaque toujoure de la 
satisfaction, au reclt des souffrances dont ila sont 
exemptea en ce moment. . . SI l'on mettait sous lea 
yeux de chacun lea souffrances, lea tprtures aux- 
quelles aa vie eat conatamment exposes, il aeralt 
aaial de terreur.69 

The methodological negation of Schopenhauer was interpreted by 
Zola as an all-encompassing pessimism for the present. In this 
connection Beuohat remarks: 

Peindre la misebre des foules, leur decomposition morale, 
fruit de leur pauvrete; decouvrir les^plaiep soclaux 
dans tout leur horreur et leur erudite, c etalt de faire 
oeuvre pessimlste.7° 

Such a presentation of reality involves a Judgement of reality. 
"Zola oserait porter un regard scrutateur sur les faits soclaux 
pour leu Juger avec une rigueur sclent if ique This Judgement 

of reality, an altogether intellectual matter, was directed at 
achieving the truth. With this goal ever before him, Zola por¬ 
trayed in his novels not only the striking and the beautiful 
but also the not so striking and the not so beautiful— M I1 prou- 
vait que tous les suJetB revelent l'art pourvu qu'on a apporte 

/ s „72 

a sa besogne un esprit respectueux de la verite. 

Zola, under the Influence of Sohopenhauer's thesis, pre¬ 
ferred to illustrate in his novels visual reality as seen 
through the eyes of a pessimist. Beuchat remarks: "jette man- 


^Reported in Bornecque, p. 69. 
70 Beuchat, p. 16. 

71 IVU.. P. 14. 

72 1 ;bid ., p. 16. 
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iere peaalmiste de conaid^rer lea choses et lea £tres, d'etre 
frappe^par, Is cote sombre et nolr de 1'existence sera l'apan¬ 
age de Zola pendant plus de quarante ana." 7 ' 5 Zola's pesalm- 
istic approaoh to reality was as such an attempt to correct 
reality—"La mission du: romanoier n'eat-elle pas d'analyser la 
vie entlere, de preference sea miaeVea et sea horreura, afiu de 
travalller a l' amelioration de la eoolete?" 7 ^ Zola hlaaelf ad** 
moniahed his readers to be aware of his didactic purpose in 
writing fictionf H Je aula artiste et Je voua donne ma chair et 
et mon sang et mon coeur et ma penaee. Je me mets nu devant 
▼one, me livre bon ou mauvais. Si vous voulez 'etre instruita, 
regardez-aoi." Zola thus shows himself to be both pessimistic 
and optimistic*"ll est pelntre pessimists de la soclete pre^sente 
double d'un annonclateur tres optimiste de la societe future." 7 ** 

The society that Zola portrayed in his novels was char¬ 
acterized by qualities that made it altogether a unique moment 
in history; a moment which had never existed before and which 
would never be repeated in exactly the same manner again. It was 
a generation innondated with science and the scientific method, 
an ephemeral generation characterized by the realization that 
the mundane realities of dallj existence had no permananoe, 
except perhaps in art. Zola,, fully aware of the ephemeral nature 

7 ^Beuchat, p.ll. 

74 ISi4., p. 1.5. 

^Reported by Vaucaire, p. 821. 

76 Beuchat, p. 12. 
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of reality, sought to make permanent In literary creations the 
fluid reality he observed around him. To do so required that 
reality be eternalized, that is, suspended and analyzed In a 
work of art. This Ideal of suspension-analysis of the moment¬ 
ary has been considered by Hauser as the primary characteristic 
of the naturalistio novels of Emile Zola. Zola hlaBelf under¬ 
lined the necessity of suspending fluid reality and analyzing 
it in its most momentary state in a letter to Lacroix in 1869, 
wherein Zola Justified his twenty volume series of novels* 

Lee Rougon-Macquart (histoire d'une famille sous le 
Second Empire) sera un roman de moeurs et d analyse hu- 
maine en dix Episodes. Chaque Spiaode ^formera la mat- 
l3*e d'un volume. Oes Episodes, prls a part, fcrmeront 
des histoires dlstinctes, completes, ayant chaounr leur 
denouement proprej mais lls seront, en outre relle 
uns aux autres par un lien puissant qul en fera JJ jeul 
et vaste ensemble. Ls roman sera base sur deux ldees: 
l)Etudler dans une famille leB questions de sang et de 
milieu. Suivre pas pas 1» travail secret qul <ionn ® \ 
aux enfants d'un **me pe-e des passions et dec JJ*”®***®? 
differents s' la suite des croissements et deu faoo^s par 
tlculleres de vivre. Eoulller e;i un mot, uu vif meme, 
du drame humain, dans oes profondeurs de la vie ou a 
elaborent les grandes vertus et les grandes crimes et y 
fovliler d'une facon mexhoilque, conduit par le * 
nouvelles decouvertes phy3lologiquee. 2)Etudier tout 1 
Second Empire depulb le roup d 3sat lusqu a rtcfc lours, 
lncarner dans 1 es typesode la sooldtS conten.pora.uie les 
scdlerats et les hires. Pelndre alnsl to^t s ocial 

dans les mllle details dsp moeurs et des evenementb.Le 
roman base^sur oes deux etudes, 1 ^tude physlologlque et 
l'Stude social,itudleralt done 1 hom.ee de nos Jourp en 
entlsr. D'un cote' Je montrerai les ressorts cachds, les 
tils qul font mouvolr le pant In humain; et de 1 autre 
raconterals les fai.s^et les ges^es. *• \ 

coour et le c jrveau mis a nu, Je demontrerals axsement 
comment et pourquol le coeur et le oerveau ont agl de ?7 
certw.lnes fa< one determinees et n ont pas agl autrement. 

Suoh a goal—the methodological analysis of each member of a 


^Reported In Bornecque, p.83. 
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apeolflc family, living under a particular form of government 
in a specific country at each of the important moments of their 
lives as well as an analysis of all societal types "dans les 
mille details des moeurs et des evenements" certainly under¬ 
lines the supremacy of the momentary in Zola's prose productions* 
Thlscconcentration on the analysis of the momentary is seen 
not only in relationship to the characters of Zola's history of 
a family under the Second Empire but also in relationship to the 
milieu in whioh the family will live. This can be seen in Zola's 
earliest novel, Une page d'amour , wherein the author describes the 
city of Paris at five distinct and different moments of the day. 
Zola Justified these five descriptions which conclude the five 
main parts of the novel as follows: 

On ne voit la' qu'un caprice ^'artiste d'une repetition 
fatigante, qu'une difflculte valncue pour montrer la 
dexterite de la main. J'ai pu me trouper et Je me suis 
trompe ce?rtalnement puisque personne n'a compris; mais 
la verite est que J'ai eu toutes sortes de belles 
intentions- lors^que Je me suis entete S, v ces oinq tab¬ 
leaux, de m^ne decor, vu k des heures et des saisons 
differentes. Void l'hlstoire. Dans la mis^re de ma 
Jmmesse, J'habitais des greniers du faubourg, d'ou'l'on 
deoouvrait Paris entier. Oe grand Paris immobile et 
indifferent qui etalt toujourp dans le cadre de ma fen- 
£tre, me semblaitooomme le temoin must, comrae le con¬ 
fident tragiaue de mes, Joies et de mes tristesses. J'ai 
eu faia et J f ai pleure devant lui, et devant lui, J'ai 
aime, i'ai eu mes plus grands bonheurs, Eh blen, de ma 
vingtietae ^rnnee, J'ai revs d’ecrire un roman, dont"Paris 
aveo l'ocean des toitures, seralt un personnage, quelque 
ohose comme le choeur antique. II me fallal* un drame 
intime, trois ou quatre creatures dans une petite Cham- 
bre, puis 1'immense vllle £ l'horizon, touJours presents, 
regardant x avec aes yeux de pierre, le tourrpent eifroyable 
de cep creatures. O'estccette viellle idee que J'ai 
tente de realiser dans Une Page d 1 amour . Voila tout-78 


This descriptive technique is so prevalent in the history of 
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the Rougon-Macquart family that it need not be further Illus¬ 
trated or emphasised. 

In an effort to convey In a work of art, a novel, a rep¬ 
resentation of each of the unique moments that compose fluid 
reality Zola scientifically gathered and recorded evidence to 
be utilised during the act of composition* 

II se documents sur place, interrogant lea gens pour 
saisir leurs reactions spontanees, leurs tics, et leur 
langage, et 11 notait. D'^utrefols 11 llsalt des 
livres soientiflques ou epeolaux. II demandalt des 
renseignemants a*vive voix ou par lettres a des savants, 
m£declns. . . II voyageait, il^'avait ;as de repos qu 
11 n'eut obtenu les molndres details necessalres; ainsl 
document^, 11 pouva^t se mettre au^trpvall, sans craln- 
dre de fausser la reallte et par consequent de ne pas 

'Stre naturalists.'9 

Concerning documentation Zola made the following remarks In 


Oe serait une curieuse e'tude que de dire comment tra- 
valllent nos grands romancier3 contemporains. Ils 
•etablissent presque toujours tous leurs opuvres sur des 
notes, prises’longuament. Quand ils ont etudle aveo un 
soln scrupuleux le terrain otf ils doivent marcher, quand 
ils se sont renseignd £ toutes les sources et qu ils 
tlennent £ la main les documents jnultiples dont Ils ont 
besoin, alors,seulement lip se decldent a ecrire. Le plan 
de leur oeuvre est apporte par ces documents eux-memes, 
oar 11 arrive que lea falls se oljssen^loglquement, 
celui-cl avantccelui-la; une symetrle s etablit, 1 histolre 
se compose de toutes les notes prises, 1 une amenant 1 


B • X U1UOO . wu. ---, _ - 

atlon a peu de part. Nous sommes loin, par example, ae 
Georges Sand, qui, dlt-on, se mettait dev^nt un eahler 
de papier blanc, et qui, partie d’une idee premiere, 
allalt touJours sans s'arreter, composant au fur et a 
mesure,se reposant an toute certitude sur son Imagination, 
qui lui apportait autant de pages qu 11 lui en fallalt 
pour fairs un volume. 00 


79$bftdh*tj?.p. 51. 

80„ T« Wfsraovl 1 
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Zola further clarified his concept of documentation by Indicating 

the> method that would be utilized by a naturalistic novelist to 

write a uovel about the theatre* 

Un de nos ronanftlers naturalistes veut enoore eerire 
uar^omap^sur le monde des theatres. II part de cette 
Idee generale, sans avoir encore un fait nl un perBonn- 
age. Son premier soln sera de raasembler dans ses 
notes toutcde qu'il peut aavolr but ce monde ^.qu* 11 veut 
peJLndre. II a connu tel acteur, 11 a asslste a'telle 
sce'he. Volla x deja des documents, les mellleurs, ceux 
qul ont;:*url en lul. Puls 11 se mettra en oampagne, 

11 fera causer les hommes les nieux renseign^s sur la 
matlere, 11 collectlonnera les mots, les hlstolres, les 
portrait^. Oe n'est pas tout* 11 Ira ensulte aux doc¬ 
uments eorlts, llsant tout ce qul peut lul 'etre utile. 
Bnfln ^1 vlsltera les lleux, vlvra quelques Jours dans 
un theatre pour en connaltre les molndres recoins, pass- 
era des solre'es dans une loge d'actrloe, s'lmpregnera le 
plus possible de l'air amblant. Et une fols les documents 
oomplets, son roman, comme Je l'al dlt, s'etablira de 
lui-m£me. 81 

Zola's novels therby became Journals of scientifically recorded 
material based on the evidence of detailed sensory observations. 

As such Zola shows himself'to be a disciple of the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte, wherein everything was dismissed in art which did 
not originate from a sensual experience. One need only think of 
such memorable scenes as the "symphonic des fromages" in Le Ventre 
de Paris or th "symphonic des fleurs" In La Paute de l'abbe Houret 
to realize the Influence of Comte's philosophy la the novels of 
Salle Zola. 

Literary naturalism Is then the product of a generation 
that grew up under the Second Empire and an art which triumphed 
when the Empire gave way to the Third Republic. It Is a liter¬ 
ature founded In modern science and technology, a literature of 


81 


Ibid ■. p. 167 



suspension, observation, description and analysis; a literature 
which fully shows the distinctive mark ofithe naturalistic 
thesis of Bails Zola. It Is at the.same time representative 
of the prlnolpal stylistic principles of thevperiod during- 
whloh It was created. In an attempt to verify this hypothesis 
an examination In detail of a literary artifaot of the period 
Is required, using as a means of analysis the stylistic prin¬ 
ciples of the arts of design which flourished during that per¬ 
iod and which may have affected the stylistic construotlon of 
the literary artifact. 


CHAPTER 17 


LE VENTRE DE PARIS: A NATURALISTIC NOVEL 

le Ventre de Paris , published in 1873, two years after 
La fortune dee Rougon and La Our^e . is an early yet complete 
expression of the mature naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola. 
Fundamental to this thesis, as has been illustrated earlier, is 
the Traits' de l'hcredlte / naturelle of Prosper Lucas. This treat¬ 
ise, it will be recalled, provided Zola with H une carte d'iden- 
tite heridltaire d'une famille", the Rougon-Maoquart, living 
under the Second Empire; a family which, it would appear, is re¬ 
united onl;r ini the sense that they all share a oommon ancestry. 
Proof of the disintegration of Zola's novelistic family is seen 
in the f tot that in each of the novels, with the exception of 
the first in the series, La Fortune des Rougon . whioh serves as 
a type of prologue wherein the main actors are introduced before 
the main action begins, and the last, Le Docteur Pascal , whioh 
serves as an epilogue to the series, Zola treats as main char¬ 
acters only one or two members of the Rougon-Maoquart family. 

In Le Ventre da Paris , wherein heredity appears to be the only 
link tying the novel to the others in the series, Zola imagines 
Claude Lantler as a youth between the ages of sixteen and nine¬ 
teen. He would later appear as the hero of L 1 Oeuvre and as a 
seven year old boy in L'Assommolr . In Le Ventre de Paris Claude 
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lantier ts an artist, the son of GervaiBe Maoquart and Auguste 
Lantler, who living In the area near the central markets of 
Paris In order to paint M des vastes natures mortea", encount¬ 
ers Plorent, a republican wrongfully deported after the coup 
d'etat of 1851. Plorent has clandestinely returned to Paris 
where, during his exile, his half-brother Quenu (the husband of 
Lisa Maoquart, who is the aunt of Olaude Lantier and daughter of 
the hero of La Fortune dee Rougon ) has been growing steadily 
richer and at the same time fatter as the Empire prospers, 
Jlorent, unable to adject his temperament to the atmosphere of 
satiety created by the Second Empire, beginB a somewhat amateur¬ 
ish conspiracy to overthrow the government. Is denounced by in¬ 
habitants of the auartler des Halle_s . including his sister-in- 
law, Lisa Quenu, and Is deported once again, Le Ventre de Paris 
is the story of Plorent, yet he is a member of J the Rougon-Mac- 
quart family only be marriage, that Is, he is Lisa'Quenu'a 
brother-in-law. nevertheless, Plorent is treated by the author 
as though he were a direct descendant of the Rougon-Mac quart 
family. He is treated as such in that hls actions throughout 
the novel, when developed by Zola, a novelist who is also a 
scientist, are reduced to a limited number of fixed laws, Just 
as the phenomena of the physical sciences are reduoed to fixed 
laws. 

This deterministic concept, extracted by Zola from the 
writings of Taine, is seen illustrated very* early in Le Ventre 
de Paris . Plorent, havlrg been extracted by Madame Prancois 
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from the gutter, vhereln he lay Is described afl M un homme vautre 

tout de sou long. . . II paraissait d’une longueur extraordinaire, 

.aigre comma une branche s^cha." 82 This early appearance of the 

word M malgre H is reinforced by the description of ?lorent lying 

on his stomach In Madame Francois cart of carrots and turnips* 

la faim s’etait revelllee, Intolerable atroce. s ®* 
membreB domaiept; 11 ne sentait en lui que £ 0 “ ac# 

tordu. tenailleT comma un fer rouge. L °J eu * 
des legumes dans lesquels il tftait enfoncd, cette 
teur pentftrante des carrottes, le troublaient Jusqu 
1' evanoulssement • 

lo complete the Initial presentation of norent, It Is remarked 
that he notices the lights of laris cn the horizon, lights "qul 
l'appelalent, qul 1 'attendant ."( 11 ) "Puls norent, les yen* sur 
1*Immense lu.ur de Paris, songealt * o.tt. hlstolre qu’ll^oaoh- 
alt." (11) Plorent, thin and star lng, Plorent the "maigre Is 
thus returning to a Paris of h onlstio satiety, Paris of the 
Second Empire, and his polltl .1 ambitions are again reawakened:^ 
"Malntenant 11 lul fallal* ■ ater, attelndre Paris tout en haut." 
( 11 ) 

The complete futility of Plorent's return to Paris to 
attempt again what he h failed to do before ho was exiled Is 
stated already In the enlng pages of the novel when It Is re¬ 
marked! "Jamals 11 r Tlvers.lt a'es somaet, oouronne de oes 
lumleres." (11) let orent will pursue such a futile dream 
throughout the nor 1, until he Is again deported for attempting 
to overthrow th spire. His hunge r had caused him to recreate 

82Emile ola. Oeuvres Oompletea Vol« IV Le Veptre WT l fl 
Texte de l*edlt<on EugePe Fasquelle (Paris: Bernouard, I927J, 
l 7 Herea-iser all page references to Je^rMe _?a£lg will 
be based o* this edition and indicated in parentheses after the 
quotation. 
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1 * hiB mind the agony of the exile and perhaps more strongly 
convince him to attempt what he had failed to do seven years 
earlier: 

Hon la fain ne l'avait plus qultte. II fouillait ses 
souvenirs, ne se rappelait pas une heure de plentltude. 

II 6 talt devenu sec, l'estomac retrdcle, la peau colle 
aux os, Et il retrouvait Paris, gras, superbe, d 6 - 
bordant de nourriture au fond des tdnebree; il y ren- 
trait sur un lit de legumes, il y roulait, dans un 
inoonnu de mangeailles* ( 17 ) 

An antithesis then is immediately established between the 

ill fated attempt of the "malgre" and the success of the "gras", 

Ihls antithesis, fundamental to the entire novel, is localized 

by Florent as not all of Paris but only one seotion, les Halles: 

Il revoyait la ville gourmands qu'il avait laissee par 
oette lolntaine n’tlt de lanvier, et 11 lui semblait 
que cela avait grandi, s*etait epanoui dans oette 
enormitd' des Hallep, dont il commencait a entendre le 
souffle colossal,epais encore d'indigestion de la 
vellle. (17) 

Everything about Les Halles seemed to Plorent to have assumed, 

in complete antithesis to himself, an air of fatness and satiety. 

Seeing his sister-in-law, Lisa Quenu, on the threshold of her 

"oharcuterie rt sunning herself'.in the morning air it is remarked: 

Bile mettait un bonheur de plus, une plentltude solids 
au milieu de toutes ces galates grasses. 0 etait une 
belle femme; elle tenait la le.rgueur de la porte, point 
trop grasse pourtant, fortec’de la gorge, dane la matur- 
ite de la trentain*. Sa chair, palsible, avait cette 
blanoheur transpart ate. cette peau fine et rosee des 
peraonnes qui vivent d*ordinaire dans les graisses et 
les viahdes crues, (17) 

Even Lisa's daughter and her cat have assumed a certain fatness: 

O'etait une superbe enfant de 5 ans, ayant une grosse 
figure ronde, d'une grande ressemblance avec belle 
charcutiere. Elle tenait entre ses bras une enorme 
ohatte Jaune, . . ( 17 ) 


As the first chapter closes the battle scene is fully set — 
the war between the rich and* the poor, the fat and the thin, 
between the supporters of the Empire and the supporters of the 
republlo. The entire Quenu family "suaient la sant/; ils etaient 
superbs, carres, luisants; lie le (Plorent) regardalent avec 
l'^tonnement de gens treb gras pris d'une vague Inquietude en 
face d'un maigre. Et le chat lui-meke, dont la peau petait de 
graisse, arrondissait see yeux jaunes, l'examinait d’un air de¬ 
fiant." (66) I* is a battle between the fat and the thin, a 
battle which permeates! every aspect of the novel—from the des¬ 
cription of the "quartier des Halles* and its inhabitants to the 
air and light that flood the quartier at mid-day. It is a 
battle which forms the underlying antithetical structure of the 
novel and which, as was foretold in the opening pages, will in 
the end only strengthen the position of the already fat bour¬ 
geoisie. Victory is conceded by Claude Lantier "un maigre", as 
the novel closes* 

II <njurialt les Gras, 11 disait que leB Gras avalent 
valnou. Autour de lui 11 ne voy/iit plus que des gras, 
s'arrondlssant, orevant de sante, saluant un nouveau 
Jour-de belle indigestion. (500) 

It is a tattle won by the fat, a group represented most strik¬ 
ingly by Lisa Quenu whose principal preocoupatlon is to live 
a comfortable and honest life. Lisa is presented in the novel 
as the oldest daughter of the Maoquart family of Plassans whose 
primary beliefs were that 

tout le monde drlt travalller pour manger, que ohaoun 
est charge'’ de son propre bonheur, qu'on: fait le mal en 
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encourageant la pareese; enfin, qua, s'll y a dee 
malheureux, c'eat tant pis pour lea faineants, loi ) 

Ab such she represents a typical member of the Macquart family: 

Elle n'etait qu'une Macquart rangee, raisonnable, log- 
lque, avec ses besolns de bienr.^tre, syant comprls que 
la mellleur methods de s'endormlr le soir danB une 
tiedeur heureuse estcencore de se falre sol-meme un lit 
de beatitude. (81) 

Suoh Is her plan of aotlon throughout 1 the entire novel: 

Elle donnait a cette couohe moelleuse toutes sea heures, 
toutes ses pensdes. De*B I'&ge de six ana elle consent- 
alt £ rester blen sage sur sa petit? chaise, la journee 
entiere, a la condition qu'on la recompens8rait d un 
gateau le solr.(81) 

It is In the defense of her explicitly stated goals that she 
ultimately asks Florent to take his meals elsewhere, for fear of 
endangering her position. It is likewise In fear of having her 
husband involved directly In the conspiracy of Florent and his 
friends that she runs to the police station. It is a desire that 
permeates every action of lisa throughout the novel, a pursuit 
that'le as tireless and all-encompassing as is the Ill-fated 
pursuit of an Ideal for which Florent eventually sacrificed him¬ 
self. In both cases they are pursuits dictated by the forces of 
heredity, a heredity that determined their every move, reaction 
and thought. 

With this given set of characters Zola has created a novel 
by plaoing them in a specific historical situation, the Second 
Snpire, characterized by Hammings as an "eighteen year long 
or gy executed by ravening beasts . n SemmiPi?e further remarks: 

The economic historian may talk of the great material 


83Hammings, Zola , p. 77. 
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prosperity of the era, of booming trade and rising 
incomes and the steady aooumulatlon of capital wealth. 
Zola;saw it as a vast champing of tireless Jaws, a 
stuffing of Infinitely capacious bellies, a disgusting 
and mannerless blow-out, a generation of satisfied 
tradespeople waxing fatter and fatter on an inexhaust¬ 
ible supply of carbohydrates, as cooped and mindless 
battery hens. 

Zola, in order to complete the illustration of Taine's phil¬ 
osophy need only to place these people living under the Second 
Empire in a specific geographical situation. Such a framework 
Is provided by Lea Halles. Only once in the novel does the 
action move outside the area of the central markets—when Claude 
Lantier and Florent accompany Madame Francois to her home out¬ 
side the city of Paris. Even then the action takes place pri¬ 
marily in her market garden, referred to by Hammings as a 
"type of alimentary oanal trhough which food is injected Into 
the belly of Paris—the market itself ." 85 

Having then defined the "race" and the "moment", Zola 
situates his characteis living under the Second Empire in a 
specific milieu. The importance of the milieu Is underlined by 
Zola as follows* 

Le dosage des tares et des caracteristiques medico- 
soclales admis, les ]jersonnages sont necessairement 
definis. Mais si I'element psyohologique impose ses 
lois, certaines modifications peuvent se presenter 
sous 1 'influence du milieu . 86 

The milieu of Le Ventre de Paris 1 b one innondated with the 

fundamental antithetical situation that separates the ehar- 

- 

Ifrld .. p. 77. 

85 Ibid., p. 101 . 

86 

Reported in Borneoque, p. 56 . 
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Into two distinct groups, yet In presenting the milieu Zola 
has shown In an attempt to make the futility of Florent s 
actions more clear, only the aspects of the milieu that could 
he considered as "gras". *°r it Is a world inhabited by the 
fat, a world which in fact ressembles its inhabitants in every 
respect. The world of the thin is not seen. A certain fatness 
and satiety is prevalent even in the air that circulates in the 
"quartier des Halles"* 

Bile (Lisa) avalt solgneusement ecarte toute les 
causes possibles de trouble, laissant couler les 
Journ^es au milieu de cet air gras, de cette pros¬ 
perity alourdle. (93) 

The importance that Zola gave to environment, "le milieu 
qui complete et determine l'homme", as Hemmlngs has shown, 
hampered Zola's treatment of Florent, the first intellectual 
to appear in Les Rougon-Macquart . a republican full of idealism 
who refused to succumb to the forces of need and accept the 
position as market inspector. Tet he gives in to Lisa's in¬ 
sistence that he should become market Inspector. He changes 
his mind, as Hemmings states, "not by the soundness of Lisa's 
views but by her radiant good health and the smell of the black 
pudding cooking."?^ 

Florent etait comma pene / tre / par cette odeur de la 
cuisine qui'le nourrissait de toute la nourriture dont 
l'air etait charge'; il glissait a v la laohet6 v heureuse 
de cette digestion continue du milieu gras ou il viv- 
ait depuls quinze Jours....11 se sentait si alangui par 
cette soiree calme, par les parfums du boudin et du 
saindoux, par cette grosse Pauline endorjnle sur see 
genoux, qu'il se surprit a vojilolr pass* d autres 
soirees semblables, des soirees sans fin, qui 1 en— 


87 Hemmings, Zola , p. 
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graisseraient. . .Non c’est trop bate, ala«l* . . 
J'accepte. Dltes £ Gavard que.^J accepte. (lo2-o3) 

Hla active participation in the world of the fat, inwever. 


begins to become oppressive for him: 

II souffrait de ce milieu grossier dont les gestes 
semblaient avoir pris de l T odeur. (222) 

His decision to again attempt to overthrow the Empire is 


hastened by the milieu in which he finds himself burrounded: 

Les Halles geantes, les nourritures debordantes et 
fortes, avalent hat6 la crise. Elies lui semblaient 
la b$te satlsfaite et dlgerant. Elies mettaient au- 
tour de lui des gorges enormes, des reins monstrueux, 
des faces rondes, comme de continuels arguments contre 
aa maigreur de martyr; alors il se ^pentit les po^ngs 
serres prtft *fe.la lutte. plus irrites par la pensee de 
son eril; qu'il ne l'etait en rentrant en Pranoe. La 
haine le reprit toute entiare. (226) 


The milieu of La Ventre- de Paris, in the end triumphs. It 
triumphs for it expells from its presence the intruder, M le 
maigre", who threatened its very-.existenoe. Claude Lantier, 
walking through the "quartier des Halles” the day after Plorent 
had again beam deported, notices a certain air of happiness in 


the markets: 

II sentait un, reveil de gaiet/ dans les grandes Halles 
sonores. O'etait comme une Joie de guerison, un tap- 
age plus haut de gens souLages, enfin, d un polds qul 
leur genalt l'estomac. (499) 

Not only are characters presented as strongly affacted by 
their environment, but they at times are completely insepar¬ 
able from the milieu surrounding them. Mile. Saget, having 
triumphantly extracted the preciously yarded information about 
Plorent's past from Lisa's daughter, runs to tell La Sarrlette 
and Madame Ledoeur. In the following scene,she takes on com- 
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pletely the characteristics of the milieu, that is, a cheese 


booth in the central market 3s 

Elle restait debout, se salvant, dans', le bouquet final 
des fromages. Tous a“ cette heure donnaient a la iois* 
O'etait une cacophonie de suffles inflects^ depuis les 
lourdeurs molles des pates ouites, du gruyere et du 
ho1lande. jusqu'aux pointes alcalives de 1 olivet. . • 
Cela s'epandait, se soutenait, au milieu du vibrement 
general n'ayant ulus de parfums diatincts. d un vertige 
oontinu de nausfee et une force terrible d asphyxie. 
Gependant il semblait que c'&taient les paroles deMme. 
Lecoeur et de Mile. Saget qui puaient si fort.(396 ) 


Zola's avowed intentions in writing Les Rougon-Macquarl . 
it will be recalled, were two folds l) to study in one family 
the questions of heredity and milieu 2} to study in its en¬ 
tirety the Second Empire. Zola would thus present man as an 
individual and as a member of a particular group In a society. 
His observations produced many penetrating studies of man as 


an individual and man as a societal type, but none as con¬ 
vincing as his study of Lisa Quenu. Lisa, apart from symbol¬ 
izing the epitome, with respect to physical structure, of the, 
bourgeoisie, represents a cherished ideal jf her class honesty. 
She repeatedly attempts to give Plorent his share of the in¬ 
heritance from Uncle Gradelle. Her honesty was even recog¬ 
nized by Mile Saget and her information gathering associates, 
Mile Lecoeur and La Sariette who avow: "L'honnetete de Lisa 
etait un des actes de foi du ouartier." (l33)Zola, in his plan 


for the novel remarked, however: 

Honn^tete, il faut s'enxendre. Je veux lui donner 
l'honnetete de sa dlasse et nontrer quels dessous 
formidables de lacheta, de cruaut£, 11 y a sous la 
chair ca^me d'une bourgeoise 


"Reported by Hammings, Zola , p. 98. 
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Thanatopals la not a dialogue between man and the supernatural. 
Rather It la a dialogue between man and nature. The poem, In fact, 
beglna with (he following lineal 

To him who In the love of Nature hold8 
Communion with her visible forma, she speaks 
A various language; for hia gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker muslngs, with a talld 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is awake. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad Images 
Of the stern a my, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house. 

Make thee shudder, and grow sick at heart;— 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
To Nature's teachings, while from all around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of the air— 

Comes a still voice— let a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his coarse; nor yet In the oold ground. 

Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 

Nor In the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy Image. ... 

The consolations supplied by nature In Thanatopals are no less 
effective than those offered by a supernatural power in Cole's 
The Voyage of life . In both case, by means of non-emplrioal land¬ 
scapes with dldactio Intentions, Bryant and Cole have conveyed an 
essentially optimlstio message. In both cases, the works of art 
point beyond themselves. 

The creative productions of William Cullen Bryant and Thomas 
Cole, then, do fully Illustrate the essentially dialectical system 
of thought which is inherent In Alison's aesthetic theory. The 
artistic oareers of both Bryant and Cole, moreover, demonstrate that 
such an aesthetio, which simultaneouily acknowledges the validity 
of an empirical as well as a visionary mode of thought, is a valid 
basis for art. Rurther investigation might also demonstrate that 
the philosophic and aesthetio principles postulated by Alison in 
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1790 In his ^daaya on the Nature and Principles of Taste and 
enthusiastically subscribed to by the American Romantics were. In 
part, the basis for many subsequent representations of the American 
scene In the nineteenth century. Such Investigation Is, however, 
beyond the scope of this stjidy. 


FOOTNOTES 
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see especially the following workst James 1, Callow. Kindred 
Spirits t Knickerbocker Writers and American Artists l807-1855 . 
University of North Carolina Press, 1^67; Donald A Hinge, "Kindred 
Spltits: Bryant and Cole," Amerloan Quarterly VI, Fall 1954, 233- 
44} Evelyn L. Schmitt, "Two American Romantics:Thomas Cole and 
William Cullen Bryant," Art in America XLI, Spring 1953, 61-68. 

see especially the following works: Ralph Miller,"Thomas Cole and 
Alison's Essays on Taste ." New York History XXXVII, no. 3, July 
1956, 281-299* Wlllaim Hudson, "Arohibaia Alison and William 
Cullen Bryant," Amerloan Literature XII, 1940, 59-68* Robert E. 
Streeter, "Association Psychology and Literary Nationalism in the 
"North Amerloan Review" 1815-25, American Literature XVII, 1945, 
243-245* William Oharvat. The Origins of American Critical 
Thought . Philadelphia, 1936* Howard S. Merritt. Thomas Pole . 
Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, 1969 . 

reported in Howard S. Merritt. Thomas Cole . Memorial Art.Gallery 
of the University of Rochester, 1969, p. 14. 

reported in Donald A. Ringe, "Kindred Spirits:Bryant and Cole," 
American Quarterly VI, Fall 1954, p. 235. 

William Cullen Bryant. Pros e Writings . Vol. I. Edited by Parke 
Godwin, New York, 1964, p* 19. 

reported in Merritt, p. 14. 


7 reported in Louis Legrand Noble. The Life and Works of Thomas 
Cole . Harvard University Press, 19f>4, p. xxiv. 

8 reported in Merritt, pp. 12-13. 

9 reported in Noble, p. 130. 

10 reported in Noble, p. 216. 
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££I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul.ff 

These famous lines from William Ernest Henley's 
“Echoes" (1888) represent an Idea that occupied 
the minds of thinkers from the Roman historian 
Sallust to Francis Bacon, Tennyson and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Perhaps one of the most widely quoted 
expressions of this concept Is Shakespeare's: 

“The fault, dear Brutus, Is not In our stars, but In 
ourselves..." (Julius Caesar, 1598-1600) 
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IHTRODUCTIOH 

The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social and religious factors that caused 
their creation, often closely related. In a movement such 
as Romantloism the interrelationships of the creative arts 
are olearly seen, bfct they are perhaps more diffioult to 
perceive in artistic movements that have neither the dur* 
atlon nor the universal nature of Romanticism. Such were 
the literary and artistic movements in Pranoe from the 
Second Empire to the end of the century. During that period 
every aspect of society underwent, in varying degrees, a 
radical ohange, a change, as Hauser indicates, "that was 
more pronounced than in all the centuries since the beginning 
of modern urban civilization."1 This reorientation of society 
produoed a subsequent literary and artistic reorientation that 
can clearly be seen in the literary and artistic artifacts of 
the period. The Seoond Empire, which produced the art of 
Oourbet, Plaubert, Oorot and Beaudelalre, is, at the same time, 
the soolety out of which would develop the art of Zola, Manet, 

Monet and Huysmans. These post-romantic artists and writers, 
in spite of the very distlnot differences among their cre¬ 
ations, all illustrate in their works, in varying degrees, 
a similar characteristic—a tendency towards a greater 
realism. 

^Arnold Hauser, The Soojal History of Art Vol. 4 (Hew 
York* Alfred A. Knopf, 1951 ) t P* 62 


This evolution towards realism In nineteenth century 
Prance, partially the result of a loss of faith In tradition¬ 
alism and romantic Idealism, was equally the result of the^ 
oPass civilization of the Second Empire, a society that came 
to the realization that Imitation was more valid than per¬ 
ception In the oreatlon of art and literature# It was a 
generation lnnondated with solentlsm and tecWClogy, that 
would, In the twentieth century, permeate the creative arts 
to suoh a degree that literature and art would no longer be 
founded on aesthetic principles. let before such an evolution 
would take place, literature and art would experience a series 
of evolutions that have been labelled by literary and art 
historians as literary and artistic realism, literary natural¬ 
ism, artistic Impressionism, and literary and artistic symbol¬ 
ism. Suoh terminology attempts, however, to create what Is 
not possible to achieve when dealing with the creative arts— 
conformity. This traditional and fragmentary approach to the 
creative arts obscures and In many cases denies the presence 
of similarities In style and technique among writers and 
artists of a particular age. Suoh Is the case with what has 
been called literary naturalism, as exemplified In the novels 
of Emile Zola, and artistic Impressionism, as exemplified In 
the canvases of Renoir, Monet, Manet, Sisley and Pissarro. 

Both of these phenomena flourished in Prance after the 
fall of the Second Empire; both symbolize the rise of the 
lower bourgeoisie; both represent a type of re Ism; and 
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both were created, in a large part, by a group of men who 
knew each other, and who, in their private lives, freely 
exchanged aesthetic and stylistic ideas. Tet these two 
movements in the creative arts in the late nineteenth 
century in Prance are traditionally considered to be 
totally distinot and separate phenomena. It is the con¬ 
tention of this thesis that they are not unrelated move¬ 
ments in the creative arts. 

In an attempt to demonstrate that they are. In fact, 
constructed with an identical artistic technique the 
principles of art history are useful, in that they provide 
c means of better understanding the technique used to create 
the artifact. Such an approach is underlined by Hatzfeld 
"as imperative in those cases where literary texts may 
contain structural elements that would perhaps remain obscure 
without the elucidation of the arts of design." 2 To approach 
a literary text by using the principles of art is perhaps 
more useful when dealing with periods of history characterized 
by a tendency towards realism, for it is in the plastic arts, 
as Hourticq explains, that this tendency, i. e. realism, is 
always first expressed: 

Ge sont le8 oeuvres de la plastlque qui forment le 
gout, flxent le Jugement esth&tlque—qui plus que 
la nature etablissent une norme pour nos jugements 
de verite' et de beaute''. Oette correspondence du 
style d'une ecole et du gofit d’une, generation „ 
trouve sa confirmation dans les temolgnages litter- 
alre8. Deux categories de monuments nous renseig- 
nent sur les variations de l'esthetlque^collective, 
les oeuvres dee artistes et oelles dee ecrivalns. 


2 Helmut Hatzfeld, Literature Through Art (Hew fork: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1952J, p. 211. 
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II apparait alors, aveo evidence, que dans les 
^poques d'Invention pittoresque ou plastique, 
c'eet dee ateliers que partent les initiatives 
et non dee Jeux philosophiques; les formes 
naissent du mbtier et non de la nensee; order, 
c'est reallser une idee, mais o'est la main aui 
la cherche et quand l'espfrit la reconnalt, c est 
apres qu'une main l'a ddcouverts. I**s litteratures 
rdalistes et descriptives ne peuvent fleurir que 
but un public forme a 1*observation des images de 
la nature ou de l'art par les arts figures— alors, 
le leoteur retrouve dpns les mots see reminis¬ 
cences vieuelles.3 

1 certain ohronologioal discrepancy is therefore often noted 
among the creative arts In periods of realism. Hauser under¬ 
lines this point as follows* "¥he most productive period of 
a realistio form of art is often completely past when the 
ramifications of the painterly stylistics and aesthetics 
begin to emerge in literature. 1 * 4 Suoh is the case with 
impressionism in literature in the nineteenth century in 
franco. 

A precise understanding of the aesthetic and stylistic 
principles of impressionistic art, principles with which 
Emile Zola was totally familar through his close associat¬ 
ions with the Impressionistic artists, and whloh, in all 
probability were fundamental in the formation of Zola's own 
8tylistio and aesthetic principles, is, therefore, essential 
in order to understand the novelistio technique of Emile 
Zola, for it 1 b only by a systematic and careful analysis 
of the stylistic and aesthetic principles of the artistic 
media that a valid correlation of the fine arts in any 


3Louis Hourtioq, L'Art et la lltterature (Paris* 
flaamarion, 1946), pp. 36-37 

^Hauser, p. 880 
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CHAPTER I 

TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF ARTISTIC IMPRESSIONISM 

Impressionism in art as an historical phenomenon of 
the nineteenth century has been dearly defined. It rep¬ 
resents the ar'.istio effort of a relatively small group of 
artists la F.?anoe during the decade 1870-1880. let to 
oonslder impressionism in art solely as an historical 
phenomenon is, in a sense, to deny its essence. Impression¬ 
ism is at the same time an aesthetic phenomenon, ffhioh 
coinciding with the historical phenomenon of impressionism 
produced an eternal moment in art. In other words, the 
prinoipd impressionistic artists utilized in the creation 
of art the impressionistic aesthetlo during the historical 
period generally considered as being the age of Impression¬ 
ism. A writer such as Glde, for example, utilized what may 
be considered a “classical” aesthetic in an historical 
period that is not generally considered by literary histor¬ 
ians as an age of classicism. Olds therefore does not rep¬ 
resent the phenomenon of classiciom in entirety since the 
historioal and aet'hetlo phenomena of classicism do not 
coincide. As such Gide’s aesthetic is not p~re, that is, 
it is not the aesthetic of the seventeenth century since it 
has been colored by the historical difference. The impression- 
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Ism of the late nineteenth century, on the other hand, 
represents an eternal moment In art In that the aesthetic 
and historic \ phenomena of Impressionism both coincide, 
fundamental to the aesthetic Idea of Impressionism 


Is a philosophy of movement that olosely ressembles that of 
the Greek philosopher Heraclitus, who maintained that the 


universe Is constantly changing and that the only constant 

Is change Itself. The Hfcraclatlan symbol of flux, fire, 

was Interpreted by the Impressionists as a flow of water, 

a river, as expressed by Leibniz, Into which you cannot step 

twloe. Donald McGinn, In tnderllnlng the Lelbnlzlan concept 

of flux as the basis of Impressionism, views the art of 

Impressionism as a type of Proustlan recreation of the past: 

As the river of time constantly flows on the present 
moment Is lrretrelvably lost, exoept perhaps In 
memory. Thus the moment of Inspiration that the 
artist experiences will never return, but through 
his art he has the power to give It a permananoe 
that It could never actually possess—not the 
permananoe of fact but rather the permananoe of a 
momentary sensation forever captured In the work 
of art Itself.5 


Every Impressionistic oanvas thus represents a unique 
moment In the perpetuum of time. It Is the triumph of the 
momentary over the permanent; It la the representation of 
a unique moment selected from a dynamic and constantly 
changing reality—a reality where chance Is the principle 
of all being and wherein the truth of the moment Invalidates 
all other truths. let Impressionism represents a comprehen- 


5l)onald MoGlnn, Literature 
Peterson, 195^)* P* 303* 


as a Pine Art (White Plains: 


Bive view of reality, for it directly involves a person 
in immediate interaction with all phases of his environ¬ 
ment. The impressionistic artist must therefore take 
into aooount not only the immediately perceived external 
objeots but also personal feelings and remembered sen¬ 
sations as they merge with the external elements in the 
situation. The past, present and future are then implicit 
in the flow of the immediate experience. The impressionist, 
in order to describe the present momentary state of an 
organism must consider its past history, and future state 
in order to portray the present, which is merely a point of 
passage, a moment "charge du passe et gros de l'avenir." 6 

1 preoccupation with the momentary as opposed to the 
permanent, the fundamental aesthetio principle of impression¬ 
istic art, has been underlined by Hauser as the basic 
experience of the nineteenth century.? Zola, perhaps the 
most Influential critic of the art of impressionism, recog¬ 
nized the importance of the momentary as opposed to the 
permanent in impressionistic art* "On dolt saislr la nature 
dans l'lmpressionnlsme d'une minute. II faut fixer ^ jamais 
oette minute sur la toile." ® 

^Charles Hartung, Browning and Impressionism (Stanford: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1953)* P* 31 

^Hauser, p. 925 

®B«lle Zola, "Le Naturallsme au Salon" Le-Voltaire . June 
18-22, 1880. Heported by Lionello Venturi, Lee ArohlveB do 
l'lanrassionnisme . Vol. 2 (Paris*Durand-Hue1, 1939), p. 279. 
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The manner used by the impressionists to represent in 
a work of art a fleeting moment chosen from the perpetuum 
of time was dictated primarily by'the historical situation 
in franoe following the fall of the Second Empire, the 
moment in Taine's conception of the term. It was an age 
during which an emphasis was placed on the simple and the 
ordinary and not on the monumental and the exceptional, an 
ora dominated by a certain respect for the working classes. 
These societal reorientations are clearly reflected in 
impressionistic art-an art which portrayed simple trees 
instead of monumental ones, an art which portrayed simple 
peasants at work instead of the nobility at leisure. One 
need only compare the deliberately ostentatious "Coronation 
of lap ole on" by Dairid-and the "Death of Sardanapapulus" by 
Delacroix to the unpretentious canvases of the impression¬ 
ists, such as the "Spring Trees by a Lake" by Monet and the 
"Woman Scratching" by Degas, to realize the almost banal 
quality of the subjects ohosen by the impressionistic 
artists. 

Developping concurrently with a preoccupation with the 
ordinary was an age of technology and science which would 
significantly transform what had formerly been primarily 
cultural centers into industrial cities in our modern sense 
of the term. The oity would become a huge sprawling organ¬ 
ism inhabited by the masses of humanity, the lower hour- 
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geolsle—men who were beoor ag fully cognizant of their 
role In a huge and intricate urban maohine. The cities, 
as Haueer Indicates, fora the soli In which the new art 
Is rooted: 

Impressionism Is an urban art and not only 
because It discovers the landscape quality of 
the olty and brings painting baok from the 
country to the town but because It sees the 
world through the eye of the townsman who 
reacts to external Impressions with the over¬ 
strained nerves of a m dern technical man. It 
Is an urban style, for It describes the 
changeability, the nervous rytha, the sudden, 
sharp, but always ^epher ~*1 Impression of 
olty life.9 

It represents, as Hauser has shr the two baslo feelings 
which life In such an envlronme .roduoee, the feeling of 
being alone and unobserved on the one hand, and the Impression 
of roaring trafflo. Incessant movement and constant variety 
on the other—a feeling not unlike that expressed by Bau¬ 
delaire in that section of Les Pleu ra du Mai entitled 'Tab¬ 
leaux parlslens", nor unlike the sensation expressed by 
Apollinaire In the cubist poem "Zone'*. 

Impressionism Is the realization that the world of 
experience is not permanent, a realization that in order to 
portray the only constant which actually exists, time, 
required a reduction of the artistic representation to the 
mood of the moment. Suoh an attitude Is viewed by Hauser 

i» 10 

as a H fundamentally passive outlook on life , that Is, 


^Hauser, p. 871 
p. 873 
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the artist la a spectator of the dynamic world of experience 
»Ld not, as the classical artists had assumed, the creator 
of a reality totally outside the limits of time. The 
impressionistic artist is non-involved, receptive and con¬ 
templative, the antithesis of Hugo and Lamartine, for 
example, who espoused both a humanitarian and a poetio ideal. 
The impressionistic artist represents, in short, as Hauser 
has demonstrated, the aesthetic attitude purely and simply* 
"Impressionism is the climax of a self centered aesthetic 
culture and signifies the ultimate consequence of the renun- 

II 

elation of the active life. 

From such a standpoint of aloofness the impressionistic 
artists understood or perhaps saw more clearly the myriad 
effects of the developping age of technology they witnessed 
around them. They, in fact, used scienoe as the basis of 
their artistic technique. As their principal tool they 
ohose light. 

While painting near the Seine at Argenteuil, Monet, 
Renoir and Pissarro observed numerous colors in the reflexes 
of light on the water, which, they observed, showed continual 
movement and life. This observation suggested to them the 
possibility of expressing light in their canvases by opposing 
odors. In their early works they portrayed only water in 
this new manner; the remainder of th e canvas was exeouted 

^Ibid., p. 873. 
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in the old realistic tradition. The result was unbalanced 
oanvases. To correot this unbalanced effect they began to 
realize every element of their canvases In the manner In 
which they had formerly portrayed only water. The Images 
they observed and represented were not abstract In form nor 
were they In chira-scuro, but In reaction to the reflexes 
of light. They had selected only one element from nature, 
light, to Interpret all of nature. Light, then, was no 
longer an element of reality. It became the essential 
prlnolple of their style and at that moment Impressionism, 
historically and aesthetically, was born. 

Using light as a means of approaohlng reality meant a 
revolutionary emphasis being placed upon the visual moment 
In art. The result, as Beutersvard explains, was a sensual 
aestheticism, that Is, from a standpoint of aloofness and 
contemplation the Impressionistic artists represented a 
dynamic reality utilizing not an intellectual approach but 
one based solely on the senses, primarily sight. Reutersvard 
underlines this point as follows* “Painting was to be upheld 
by the geniuses of iight who could master the world as a 
visual appearance and reproduce it In detail." 12 Impression¬ 
ism Is then an offspring of Comte’s philosophy wherein every¬ 
thing Is dismissed that does not result from positive sensual 


experience. The oanvases of the impressionists were pro- 

12 0BO ar Reutersvard,"The Accentuated Brush Strota of the 

Impressionists" JWTgaj 9 f 1*°% -^ rt 

(Baltimore; Waverly Press, narcn 1952J, p. 
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pounded as being, ae Reutersvard explains, "scientific 
reports of chromo-luminarlstio conditions In nature, the 
decomposed structure was said to correspond With the dis¬ 
aggregation of sunlight Into different prismatic elements.” 13 
through sunlight the observed color In nature was reduced 
to a multitude of small touohes of color which when re¬ 
created on a oanvas would give rise to the oolor observed 
In physical reality as a result of the chromatic fusion on 
the observer's retina. This reduction of color to small 
dots Is referred to by Rewald as the "comma style Ml $f the 
Impressionists. By utilizing such a style the Impression¬ 
ists could reoord every nuance of the observed color in 
physical reality and at the same time indicate the particular 
moment as a result of the color produced by chromatic fusion, 
therby recreating the moment of Inspiration as it occurred 
In nature. Reutersvard underlines this point as follows: 

The surfaces of their canvases were covered with a 
vibrating tissue of small dots and strokes, none or 
which by itself defined any form, yet all or which 
contribute to reoreate not only the particular 
feature of the chosen motif but even more the sunny 
air which bathed It and marked trees, grass, and 
houses with the specific character of the day If not 
the hour. 1 -* 

Hot only did the impressionists reduce reality to a 
two dimensional surface, as Hauser explains, but within 
this two dimensionality to a system of shapeless spots, 


13 Ibid ., p. 277 



of Impressionism 


(Hew York: 


^Reutersvard, p. 278. 
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therby destroying, to a certain degree, both a sense of the 
tangible and a sense of the limited: 

Impressionism forgoes not only plasticity b^alw 
design, not only spatial but also linear *° » 

the picture makes up In energy and sensual charm 
for what It lacks In clarity and evidence is otoijjji b, 
and that was the main goal of the Impressionists. 

Impressionism, an art of reduction, not only alters but 
also distorts the colors: of physical reality; since as Hauser 
remarks, the color perceived in nature through the senses may 
vary from the intellectually perceived or abstract color which 
is separated totally from a particular situation In nature. 
Hauser states* 

v« think for example, of a piece of white paper as 
SdSg Sdte Veve^y lighting despite «e colored 
reflexes it shows in ordinary light. In other woras, 
the 1 remembered color we associate with the 
which is the result of long experience and habit dls 
place8 the concrete Impression gained from 

acfburJeJresin^fsipriSe?? “lflflal and extreme¬ 
ly complicated psychological process. 

Impressionism was then contradictory to all previous art 
In that It rejected the oonoept of synthesis. It was, as 
Hauser has shown, the first time In the history of art that 
analysis became the basis of art. Impressionism Is an analysis 
not only of reality reduced to a series of unique moments, but 
within this reality held in suspension In the artistic artlfaot 
the image was reduced to a series of odor spots Juxtaposed on 
the surface of a can? 


^Hauser, p* 875. 
^ Ibld e. p» 876. 
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The specific nature of this moment that the Impression¬ 
ists captured and held In suspension with their acute scien¬ 
tific eyes Is determined wholly by their individual concept¬ 
ion of physical reality. Thair art corresponds to the aesthetic 
experience described by Kant, wherein "pleasure is related to 
the simple apprehension of the form of an object without refer¬ 
ring this apprehension to a certain knowledge, the represent- 
ation does not refer to the object but only to the subject. 
Inherent in this definition are two of the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of the impressionistic moment—an anti-intellectual 
ideal and a search for beauty. In an attempt to understand 
better these two characteristics it is heloful to recall the 
lesson proposed by G.S. Lessing in 1776 in ^ 99 g flfl wherein the 
possible goals of each of the creative arts are advanced. Art, 
as Lessing suggested, is to be directed solely at creating a 
pleasing illusion of what is, in the broadest terms, beautiful. 
Since perfect illusion is not the result of an exact repro¬ 
duction of nature, it must therefore come from the artist's 
power to make the person viewing a work of art believe in the 
reality of the artistic creation. Lessing further demonstrated 
that eaoh of the creative arts achieves illusion by a means 
appropriate to its medium. The oreatlvt artist, it would 
follow, must therefore explore the potentialities of his med¬ 
ium to the full while at the same time respecting the limit¬ 
ations of his art by refusing to allow any influences from 


l^Reutersvard, p. 276 



defleotlng him from his main aesthetic purpose. largely 
through the efforts of Lessing, art was liberated from its 
role as solely the servant or vehicle of religion and phil¬ 
osophy, whose aim was not simply to please but also to in¬ 
struct. It would seem that such a proposal would hold as 
unaccountable much religious and contemporary Russian art, 
which are in many respects, vehioles for particular phil¬ 
osophic points of view. Tet neither religious art nor con¬ 
temporary Soviet art violate* the essential theory advocated 
by Lessing, whose thesis suggested that art may exist as an 
entity unto itself without a necessary dldaotio obligation, 
not necessarily denying the possibility that art could also 
be dldaotio. 

The art of impressionism, in contrast to religious art, 
for example, is characterized by an absence of didaoticism; 
as such the impressionists were not deflected from their main 
aesthetio purpose in any manner. As such, their art represents 
an enthusiastic search for beauty. Thit beauty they believed 
was to be found only in certain rare moments in a fluid reality* 
"11s reoherohent dans l'apparance mobile une 6ternite. Bile 
est caches partout cette beaute' qu'ils poursuivent et ils sont 
les premiers a v le deoouvrir." 1 * In so doing they discovered, 
as Venturi states, " a new form of beauty where it had not 

19auth Moser, L*Impres8lonnlsae_ francal9 (Geneve* Droz, 
1952), P. 275. 
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been believed that beauty existed. 

The Immediate satisfaction they experienced in dealing 
with such a fluid and dynamic reality resulted in their 
finding, as Venturi explains, "a new form of appearance with¬ 
out pretending that their form of appearance was the form of 
reallty." 21 that is, as artists espousing an anti-intellectual 
ideal, their objective was not didactic, as in religious art. 
but aesthetic. As such, the attainment of beauty was their 
only preoccupation# 

The reality portrayed by the impressionists in their 
canvases could be portrayed repeatedly since the particular 
reality portrayed in one Impressionistic canvas represented 
only one of an unlimited number of moments that when seen 
oolleotively represent the complete history of the reality 
or object represented. The subject matter of one .mpresslon- 
istlo canvas, that is, on. of a series of canvases dealing 
with the same physical reality as for example, the Eouen 
cathedral or a particular lilly pond, becomes, in fact, second¬ 
ary to the particular chromatic effect produced on it by the 
particular lighting of a specific moment. Gauss underlines 
this point as follows."The subject matter retreats until it 
becomes no longer subject matter but a perpetual motif over 
whloh numerous variations can be played. 1,22 These motifs, the 


20 Idonello Venturi, Apt Orltlpjam. 
Hopkins Unlv. Press, 19*1), P° 111. 

2 ^ Ibld #« P* 112. 

22 0 harlee Oauss, The Aesthetic Ttu 
(Baltimore* Johns Hopkins Jnlv. Press, 
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Rouen cathedral for example, become, as a result of their 
continued repetition, symbols and therby provide the Im¬ 
pressionistic artist with unlimited subject matter. The 
same effect Is achieved musically by Ravel In Bg^egfl, which, 
though appearing to be monotonous repetition, represents a 
skillful presentation of a motif In Impressionistic music 
oreated by a reoccuring theme with variations. Each variation 
on the essential theme, the motif, represents a musical tab¬ 
leau In much the same manner that the painting "Cathedrals 
de Rouen sous le solell" by Monet represents an artistic tab¬ 
leau. The impressionist, whether a oomposer or an artist, can 
thus portray the motif repeatedly since each tableau represents 
only one moment in the history of the particular reality. 

In their canvases the impressionists, as artists espous¬ 
ing an anti-intellectual ideal, portrayed not all of reality 
but only one aspect of reality—the beautiful. Their aim was 
not to make a judgement of reality but instead to present It 
as they conoelved It to be. They were, In short, anti-intell¬ 
ectual, optimlstio, and from Emile Zola's point of view, naive 
In their presentation of reality. The reality they portrayed 
was considered naive by Emile Zola for it consisted of only 
the striking and the beautiful, and not ail of reality. Tet 

the Impressionists, fully engaged in their roles as artists, 
had to be content to see only the striking and the beautiful. 

To have done more would have been to attempt a result outside 
the realm of art. Zola oriticized their Incomplete portrayal 
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Zola, in praising th.lr method, criticised th. reality that the 
Impressionists portrayed aa Incomplete and unfinished. T.t'to th. 
lmpreaalonlsts point of vie* th.lr oanvaa.a v.r. finished; for 
they had changed traditional form in order to find a form adapt- 
ed t. their coloring. They again found that almultaneoua vision 
of color and space that had been In part destroyed by a pre¬ 
judice in favor of drawing. To avoid virtuosity they therefor, 
stopped finishing when they had arrived at light and color. It 
was this incompleteness that caused th.lr Immense popularity; 
ironically. It was at th. same time th. cause of their sub¬ 
sequent failure. Tor Impressionism failed as Zola had pre- 

dieted it wouldi / 

0. sent tons d.s pr.-'curs.urs. I’homme d. 

t2tea^ P Vo*la' po^oi la lutt. d.s impressionists, n’ ' 
sst pas escsre aboutl; 11s pouvolr trouver 
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£.3°m remettre iV'Ull. d.s r.allt.e et a' taoher a 


23Heportsd by Uonello Venturi, tes Ar;hlyes <Ja ; 1 IfiPTeaij lga- 
ism . P* 2 ®°* 



lea voir dans des conditions de verlte plus grandes. 
Tous leurs efforts dolvent tendre a' rendre leurs 
oeuvres plus fortes, plus vlvantes en donnant^J Im¬ 
pression complete des figures et des milieux. 

Tet Impressionism could not by Its very definition fulfill 
the /requirements Imposed by Zola, for he had Imposed on art 
demands totally outside the realm of art; he had Imposed ob¬ 
jective truth on a group of artists who excluded everything 
conceptual from their particular world view, a group who, 
without a doctrine or manifesto, produoed, as Zola called them, 
"des oeuvres heureuses." 

Oe fdt blen 1st la tragedle artlstique de 1880; les 
lmpresslonnlstes eurent gain de cause sur la critique 
qul apr£s les avoir bafourfs, les apprecla; lls pen- 
etrerent dans le Salon. Mais lls se modlflerent 
au88l.*5 

For In accepting certain principles that had been opposed to 
them they were no longer sensationalists—Impressionism had 
become the preoccupation of a group of doctrinaires who oppos¬ 
ed the order of reason on the Irregularity and variety of 
sensations of the Impressionists. Impressionism, the artistic 
symbol of the rise of a new class to human consciousness, 
was In the end denied existence by the very group which had 
encouraged Its oreatlon. The lower bourgeoisie no longer 
could nor would accept sensationalism as the basis of art— 
the reason of mathematics had displaced the subjectivity of 
the artistic peroeptlon. Impressionism had, In a sense, des- 

2 *y.W.J. Hammings, Zola (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), 
p.416. 

25 Venturl, Les Archives de 1*im pressionisms, p. 55 
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troyed Itself In converting a whole civilization to Its 
taste. This would not he realized until 1910, when an 
historical perspective would show that Impressionism had, 
in fact, been dead for thirty years, 

let before the self-annihilation of impressionistic 
art, an art of sensual aestheticism based on the principles 
of modem science and Imbued with an anti-intellectual optim¬ 
ism in an attempt to portray an eternity, artistic impression¬ 
ism would permeate and alter significantly the existing liter¬ 
ary aesthetic. An analysis of Emile Zola's associations with 
the Impressionists and his criticism of their art will demon¬ 
strate the formation of a new literary aesthetic, based in a 
large part, on the aesthetics of impressionistic art. 


H 


0HAPTEH II 


EMILE ZOLA AND ART CRITICISM 

Salle Zola's affiliations with the impressionists and 
thslr art oan be traced to his youth In Aix-en-Provence where 
Zola was a elassaate of Paul Cezanne, who several deoades later 
would be considered with Giorgione, Caravaggio and Manet as one 
of four giants in the creation of modern art* It was In fact 
Paul Oe'zanne who first introduced Zola to modern art by avail¬ 
ing himself as a type of mentor and critio as he conducted Zola 
through the Salon des Refuses, an exhibition of canvases in 
1863 that had been rejected by the academy as unrepresentative 
of French art, and who, upon Zola's arrival in Paris, intro¬ 
duced him to Oamille Pissarro, Bazille and Monet. 

As in other eras of artistic and literary creation in 
Pranoe, the new art of the l860's was conceived in a oaf«— 
in this instance the Cafe' Guerbois (11, Grande rue des Batign- 
olles; now, 9, avenue de Ollchy) in the Batignolles district 
0 f parts* It was there that Zola would. In the presenoe of 
Bazille, Fantin-Latour, Degas, Renoir, and Manet, listen to 
the leading orltios of the new art, Paul Duranty and Philippe 
Burty, and where Zola would hlnself discuss the new art with 
the artists who created it, primarily Fantin-Jetour, Degas, 
Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, and Antoine Guillemet, a landscape 
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painter in the tradition of Oorot and Courbet who on May 7, 

1866 took Zola to visit Manet in his studio and to study the 
canvases displayed there as a private exhibition by the artist. 
Zola, having recently published La Confession de 01au4ft> heard 
from the master himself, as He earnings relates, the story of 
Manet's artistic apprenticeship. Their meeting was the begin¬ 
ning of a lifelong friendship. The enthusiasm with which Zola 
early acclaimed the oanvases of Manet can be seem from the 
following remarks made by Zola in his first Salon published 
In L'Evenement illustre^ on May 6, l866l 

Puisque personne ne dlt cela, Je vais le dire, mol, 
le vais le crier. Je suis tenement certain que M. 
Manet sera un des maTtres de domain, que Je croirais 
conclure une bonne affaire si J avals de la fortune 
en aohetant aujourd'hul toutes see toiles.^Dans dlx 
ans elles se venderont quinze fois plus cheres. ia 
place de M. Manet est marquee au Louvre oomme celle 
de Courbet. • * 26 

Zola again demonstrated his enthusiasm for the new art, par¬ 
ticularly that of Manet, in a study written fro the 
TIY eme Sle N cle on January 1, 1867 entitled m M. Edouard Manet: 
Une nouvelle maniffre en peinture." 1fter furnishing his 
readers with a short biography of Manet, composed of infor¬ 
mation supplied by the artist himself, Zola analyzed the 
artists principal canvases. Hot since Baudelaire's analysis 
of Delaoroix had a writer given a more lucid analysis of an 
artistic technique: 

L'aspeot general (des tolles de Manet). Je l'ai dit, 
est d'un blond lumineux. Dans la lumiere diffuse les 
visages sont tallies £ larges pans de ohair, les 


^Reported by Henri Mitterand, Zola Journalist# (Paris: 
Colin, 1962), p. 68. 
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levres derlennent de simples traits, tout se sim- 
pllfie et s'enleve sur le fond par des masses 
pulssantes. La Justesse des tons Stabllt les plans, 
rempllt la toils d’air, dsnne la foroe a chaque chose. 

On a dlt par moquerie que les toiles de Manet rappel- 
aient les gravures d'Bpinal et 11 y a beaucoup de VTal 
dans oette moquerie^qui est un eloge; lei, et la,^les 
proo4dds sont les memos, les^telntes sont appliques 
par plaques, aveo cette difference que les oeuvres 
d'Bpinal, sans se aoucier des valeurs, et qu'Bdouard 
Manet multiple les tons et met en eux les rapports 
justes. II serait beaucoup plus juate et lnteressant 
de oomparer oette pelnture slmplifie aveo ^e^ gravures 
iaponnalses qui leur ressemblent par leur eleganoe 
strange et leurs taohes magnlfiques. 2 ' 

In the following year Zola again defended, in an inverse manner, 
the art of impressionism in a series of articles which appeared 
in l' Bvenement lllustre^ . The following oriticism made by Zola of 
Meissonnier's canvases, although not mentioning the impression¬ 
ists, can only be Interpreted as a defense of impressionism: 

Bien de plus ode'll cat, de pjLus vif, de plus spirituel, 
de plus ferme, de plus precis, de plus parfalt que 
les quatorze bouts de tolle de Meisonnler au Salon- 
male il ne s'agit pas de pelnture. 28 

Zela's disdain for the official academy art was first expressed 

on April 19, 1865 when discussing the suicide of Jules Holtz- 

apffel, an artist whose canvases had been rejeexed by the 

aoademy. In an article signed "Claude",Zola remarked: 

Oej*tes Je n'affirme que le refus du Jury ait seul 
decide de la mort de ce malheureux. II est difficile 
de desoendre dans une ame humaine a cette heure supreme 
de suicide* Vralment Je ne voudrais pas avoir condamn^ 
oet homme. “ 


27 Ibld .. p. 72. 
2 8 Ibld .. p. 76. 
29 Ibld .. p. 62 . 
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The proceeding remarks by Zola were in effect an open declar¬ 
ation of war against the academy Jury whose members included 
Oerome, Oabanel, Melssonnier, Gleyre, Promentin, Daubigny and 
Thtfophile Gautier, Zola at the same time attaoked the tradit*:©*' 
al critics Ernest Ohesneau, louis Leroy and Bdmond About, Those 
rallying behind Zola included Manet, Cezanne, Renoir, Boudin, 
Bazille, Pissarro, Sisley, Morisot, Degas, Monet, Jongkind and 
the oritids Oastagnary (art critic for Eft and IfiJl&la 

Jaune ) and the Marquis de Beissy, Zela, speaking for the new 
artists, stated on April 27, 1866 in L'Even^eRt 11 

II est done bien entendu que le Salon n'est pas 1 
jxpresslon enti&re et oompldte de 1 art frai^ais en 
1'an de grace 1866 , male qu'il est ^ coup sur une 
sorte de ragout prepare et fricasse par vingt-huit, 
oulsiners nommes tout expres pour cette besogne de- 
lioate. Je desire insister sur oe point. Le jury 
n'est pas nomine par le suffrage universal mals par 
un vote restraint auquel peuvent seulement prendre 
part les artistes exemptes de tout Jugement a la suite 
de oertaines recompenses. Quelles spnt dono les gar- 
anties pour oeux qui n'ont pad de medailles a mon- 
trer? Oeux qu'il faut appeler au vote ce sont les 
inconnus. • • Je supplie a v tous mes confreres de se 
Joindre a N mol; Je voudrais grossir ma voix, avoir toute 
puissance pour obtenir la reouverture de ces salles oU 
le public allait Juger, a“ son tout, et les Juges et les 
condamne's.’ 0 

Zola's ardent campaign in favor of impressionistic art 
from ita inoeption made him the champion of the impressionist 
cause. Proof of his popularity among the impressionists is 
provided, as Heomings remarks, by the evidence of at least two 
impressionistic oanvases painted in 1870, in both of which Zola 


3 ° Ibld .. p. 62. 
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1b featured* Bazille'a Atelier and ?antln-I*tour'a A^e^ e r 
nia T ^atignnilea . Zola further *on the esteem of the impression¬ 
ists by dedicating la Eonte to Edouard Manet. The following ded¬ 
ication appeared in L'Evenement Illustxa on September 1, I 8681 

A Edouard Manet. Le Jour oil, d'une voix indignee, 3 ai 
pris la defense de vq,tre talent, Je ne vox*p connaissals 
paa. II a'est trouve despots qul cmt ose dire alors 
oue nous etions deux comperes en quete de scandals, ruis- 
que les sots ont mis nos mains l'une dans 1 autre, que 
nos mains restent unles a Jamais. Ia foule a voulu qion 
ami tie pour vous, oette aimti^ est aujourd hui entiere 
et durable, et Je voufl 1 en donne un temolgnage en vous 
dediant oette oeuvre.^ 

In the period following 1870 Zola's associations with the 
impressionists become more difficult to perceive. His apparent 


withdrawal of aotive support of the new art came, as Hammings 
has discovered, at a time when impressionism came most strongly 
under public attack add when need for advocates in the Parisian 
literary and artistic revues was more necessary than ever. The 
unpopularity of the new art during the early years of the Third 
Republic is demonstrated by the following account of a public 


auction held in 1875 in the Hotel Drouotl 


A sale held in 1875 in the Hotel Drouot oocassloned 
scenes of such violence that the auctioneer was ob¬ 
liged to call in the police, while the canvasew (72 
of them, signed by Monet, Renoir, Sisley and Morisot) 
went for trifling sums, the total takings being little 
more than ten thousand franos .* 2 


Zsla, reasonably affluent from the publication of L' 

soon became the almost exclusive financial supporter of the new 


31 lbld .. p. 78 . 

^Hammings, Zola . P« 408. 
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artiste, who had neither private resouroee nor family wealth. 

T* 1870* s the Oafe^ Guerbois was replaced by the Oafe 
de F Jvell^thenes in the Plgalle district as the focal 
paat nr art. Zola, having married, no longer fre- 

qurte oaf®« did however oooasionally moet with the 

i“P^««lonl artlBtB ln * he of his publisher Georges 

Oharpentier, alio a friend of the new artists. These infrequent 
encounters with the impressionists have led many oritics to be¬ 
lieve that Zola was growing disenchanted with the new art; 
others propose that Zola, completely engaged in novel writing 
during the decade 1870-1880 could not spare the time to visit 
the impressionist exhibitions or report on them. Both of these 
theories are, however, as Hemmlngs demonstrates, erroneous. He 
gives the following evidenoel 

In the immediate post war years Zola Joined la Oloche 
as a parliamentary reporter. At the end of 1872 he 
transferred breifly to Le Oorsaire . then ln 1873, he 
wrote a number of articles, oheifly dramatlo criticism, 
for L 1 Avenir national . The impression one has is that, 
for one reason or another, newspaper editors were re¬ 
luctant to entrust to Zola the reviewing of the annual 
art exhibition*; his pre-war reputation as a fire-brand 
would not have commissioned him to the wary. During the 
latter half of 1873 and throughout 1874 Zola was unable 
to plaoe oppy with any newspaper except provincial ones 
like I. Semaphore fle Marseilles. *he fertune of a free 
lanoe Journalist ln these early years of the Third Repub¬ 
lic, when the government kept the press under strict 
surveillance were preoarious particularly for one of 
Zola's notoriety. The theory that his silence betokened 
a disinclination to commit himself ln print about the 
new art clearly cannot be aooepted universally.53 

If Zola oould not publish ln Parisian newspapers, he had 
the good fortune, as Hemmlngs has discovered, of being able to 


"35a*portod. lib?*, w.. JVUommlngs, "Zola, Manet et les 
lmpressiennisteo September 1958, p f 409. 
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secure outside of France an opening for his Journalism. 

Through Zola’s association with Turgenev he was able to sell 

In 187* the serial publication rights of La Faute de l'Abbe ' 

Mouret to the Saint Petersburg monthly magazine Vestnlk Bvr - 

,££ 2 ;. Then on January 18, 1875 Turgenev Inquired of Stas- 

yulevitoh, the editor of Vestnlk Evronv as to whether he would 

like to receive from Zola a regular Paris survey wherein Zola 

would devote his attention primarily to literary, artistic, and 

soolal tuatters. The Hussain editor welcomed the Idea and by 

December 1880, sixty-four "Lettres de Paris” appeared In 

Vestnlk Evtqpv . Contained In the letters were studies of Sand, 

Balzao, Hugo, Musset, Gautier, Salnte Beuve, Stendhal, Talne, 

the French theatre, the contemporary French novel, and essays 

on Frenoh oivllization and culture as well as extracts from 

L'Assommolr and Hana. The letter published In the June 1875 

issue of Vestnlk Bvtopv was a complete salon# 

The salons written by Zola for the Russian public, unlike 

those published In France, contained lengthy mat *rlal dealing 

with both the artists that were admired by Zola as well as 

those he disliked. His orltlque of Alexandre Oabanel's Halnsanoe 

de V^nus . a oanvas greatly admired by the leading salon critics 

in Franoe, Illustrates well the zeal with which Zola criticized 

works that affeoted adversely his aesthetic! 

The pioture has neither flaws nor merits; it breathes 
Instead the most deadly medleorlty. It Is art oreated 
out of the old formula refurbished by the adroit hand 
of an apprentice craftsman.™ 

34 Ibld .. p. 410. 


Contained In the same "Lettre de Paris" as the devastating 
review of Oabanel's Naissance de Venus appeared the follow¬ 
ing statement on Manet » 

Manet Is primarily oonoemed with the truthfulness of 
the general Impression and not with the flrishlng 
details that cannot be perceived from a cjrtaln dist¬ 
ance* He possesses in addition a negative elegance; 
the sense of modernity Is highly developped in him 
and his felioltious brush strokes make him at times 
a match for the Spanish masters. Incidentally his 
Influence in our modern school is becoming more per¬ 
ceptible. If he is violently criticised he is also 
imitated. He counts as a master of his craft. Thus he 
stands at the head of a whole group of artists steadily 
expanding to whioh the future belongs* I repeat, the 
incomprehension of the public will be gradually dis¬ 
pelled and Manet will stand revealed for what he Is In 
reality, the most Individual painter In our time; the 
only me after Courbet whe is distinguished by those 
truly original features hearlding the naturalist school 
of which I dream the rejuvenation of art and the broad¬ 
ening of human creation. 55 

Zola further acclaimed the genius of Manet in the fifteenth 

"Lettre de Paris". His praise of Manet was inspired by trie faot 

that one of Manet's works had been rejected by the academy as 

unappropriate for exhibition in the salon; 

It is understandable that the painting's submission 
should have exasperated the Jury—the scene is set 
outdoors, the tones are vigorously defined, the out¬ 
lines merge in the play of light. Certain cavalling 
orltics will never forgive Manet for having barely in¬ 
dicated the washerwoman's faoe. Two dark spots rep¬ 
resent the eyes, the nose and lips are shown as mere 
pink strokes. I realize why suoh a picture should 
oause irritation, but for my part I find it most curious 
and original. • . What in particular vitiates orltical 
opinion abot 6 Manet is that people will never be ociten. 
to Judge him simply as an artist—He paints peopla l.i a 
manner prescribed in the academies for painting in¬ 
animate objeots. What I mean is that he never de rises, 


55 Ibid .. p. 410 
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never oomposes. Do not expeot from him anything but 
a literally accurate rendering. He is a naturalist, an 
analyst. He cannot rhapsodize or philosophize. He can 
paint and that is all, and this is so rare an accom¬ 
plishment that thanks to it he is.the most original 
artist in the last fifteen years. 

In a letter published in the following year Zola's praise 
of the new art was expanded from a praise of only the canvases 
of Manet to inolude the works of the entire group of impression¬ 
ists! 

On les appelle impressionnistes paroe que certains d' 
entre eux paraissent vouloir rendre surtout 1 impress¬ 
ion vral des Stres et des ohosee sans desoendre dans 
une execution minutieuse qui enleva toute sa valeur. 

Contained within the same letter was the following statement 

about Oaillebotte's Jeune hom me a la fenfrtral 

It is a thoroughly anti-artistic painting, a painting 
as limp ae glass, bourgeois, thanks to the exactness 
of the rendering. The photographing of reality when it 
is not distinguished by the original stamp of the 
artist's talent is a sorry thing.30 

The proceeding critique reveals a fundamental aspect of Zola s 

aesthetio, that is, the exaot rendering of reality in a work 

of ar thout the original stamp of the artist's talent, as in 

the c. ational oreations of the official academy artists, 

affected adversely Zola's conception of art. Is such Zola 

shows himself to be diametrically opposed to Proudon who 

believed that a work of art was without value when marked by 

the original stamp of the artist's talent! 

Pour Proudhon l'oeuvre d'art est d'autant plus remarqu- 
able qu'elle porte moins la maraue d un artiste original. 
Proudhon pretend que l'oeuvre d'art dolt etre 1 image 


3 6 Ibld .. P* 411. 

37 lbld .« p. 412. 
38UJJI., p. 412. 
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anonyme d'une civilisation: le fruit natural d'unet 
hlstorique de la soci^t^, *le prodult da la nation . 
L'eorlvain, l'artiste, ne seralt qua 1 agent obscur 
aqua lnoonaclent dee fo/oes, dea tendances, das r 
m groupe social auaal etendu qua possible. Four 
oontralre, l'indivldualite eat la marque la ^xus 
luae de 1'oeuvre d'art. iu-deesus du temple A egyptl 


au^ontralral^l’lndlvlduailte^ eat la'marque la ^lua pre- 

oleuae de l'oeuvre d'art, Ju-dessus du temple^egyptlen 
ou grec, au-dessus de la cathedrale du moyen age, 11 met 
lea chefs-d'oeuvre varlea et individuals dea grands art¬ 
istes de la Renaissance et de l'art moderne.- 7 * 

Zola similarly disliked what he would call "academy literature" 

He criticized conventional literature in Le Roman Erperlaeq^al 


as followsl 


Le malheur eat qu'ils (unoriginal writers) n'ont pas 
l'expresalon personnelle, et o eatest asaez pour lea 
rendre a' Jamais medio eras. Ila auront beau entasaer 
volumes sur volumes, user et abuser de leur lnoroyablo j 
feoondlte, 11 ne ae degagera Janjale de leurs livres qu 
une odeur fade d'oeuvres mort-neea. Plus ila produxr- 
ont me\ne, et plus le taa moisira. Oes romancieio prenn- 
ent le style qui volent autour d'eux. Ils attrapent lea 
phrases dans l'alr. Jamais les phrases ne aortent^e 
leur personality ils les dcrivent comme si quelqu un 
par derrlere, les leur dlctait; et o est peut-etre oa 
qu'ils n'ont au'd ouvrir le robinet de lour prpduction. 
Sans copier, ils ont, au lieu d'un oerveau erdateur, 
un immense magasin empli dea phrases connues, des 
locutions courantes, une sorte de moyenne du styxe ^ifuei. 
Oe magasin est indpuisable, ils peuvent y prenare a .a ( 
pelle pour couvrir le papier v En volcy en ® n £? re * 

Toujours, toujours de pelletees de matieres froides et 
terreuses, qui comblent les colonnes des Journaux et les 
pages des livres. 40 


The impressionists, on the other hand, in representing in a 
oanvas the reality they observed with their acute scientific 


eyes, satisfied Zola's demand for originality in that they had 
changed traditional artistic form in order to represent visually 


’ 9 Phillppe Van Tieghem, Les grades dootrlnes lltteraUes 
an Prance (Paris* Presses Univ. de France, 1965)# p. 233. 

4o Bmile Zola, Le Roman Experimental (BernouardtParis,1927), 
pp. 173-174. 
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the reality they observed. It was their technique of repre¬ 
sentation that was so highly aoclalmed by Zola—a technique 
fundamental to the art for art movement which required total 
anonymity in a work of art and therefore the complete absence 
of the artist from the artistic or literary oreatlon. As such 
the Impressionistic artlita and Emile Zola represent the mid¬ 
point In the stylistic evolution that began with Gautier and 
culminated In the sonnets of Hallarme, that Is, the impression¬ 
ists and Zola represented in their creations scientifically 
documented renderings of reality, yet they both b*d changed 
traditional forms of representation in order to remain faithful 
to their ultimate objectives. The conclusion of this thesis 
may show that It was a technique similar to that of the 
Impressionistic artists that was utilized by Zola to represent 
verbally the reality he observed and documented as documented 
by his naturalistic objectives, a technique which perhaps over¬ 
rides his essential naturalistic thesis—a thesis founded on 
the desire to represent reality objectively without the subject 
ivity of author Intervention, yet which at the same time, as 
will be demonstrated In Chapter V, is characterized by the 
highly original and subjective stamp of Zola's talent. Hemmings 
it would appear, does not fully understand the stylistic prin¬ 
ciples used by Zola, when he states* 

Zola never succeded in reconciling Intellectually his 
demand for submission to objective reality (naturalism) 
with his equally strongly held craving for originality; 
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whloh could only manifest Itself In an aesthetic re¬ 
fashioning of reality. 41 

Hammings has failed to perceive the t johnlque used by Zola to 
aesthetically refashion reality—It Is a technique that perhaps 
Is not unlike that used by the Impressionists, a technique recog¬ 
nized by Zola In the oanvases of Manet! 

Manet Is a modern artist, a realist, a positivist— 
but the significance of his achievement lies less In 
his choloe of contemporary everyday subjects than In 
the oiroumstances that the artist has oreated a new 
form for the new contents and it Is this new formula 
whioh frightens everyone. 42 

Zola was at the same time disappointed with the impressionists. 

He stated! 

I feel a great fondness for the Innovators, for those 
who press forward violently, oareless of compromising 
their aesthetic careers; only one thing can be asked 
of them—to continue unwaveringly the task they have 
embarked on and to find In their midst one or more 
painters sufficiently talented to relnforoe with master¬ 
pieces the new artistic formula. 4 ' 

Tet the genius of impressionism for whom Zola was waiting and 
who, Zola hoped, would put the new artistic formula Into praotloe 
did not and oould not exist; for Emile Zola had Imposed on art 
an objective that Is totally outside the realm of art. He insist¬ 
ed! 

II ne reste plus si l'on veut avanoer encore qu'a s se 
remettre l'etude des realltds et a tacher de les voir 


4l Hemming8, H Zp;U* Manet and the Impressionists'’, p. 412. 
42 Ibld .. p. 410. 

4 3 lfcld ;. p. 412. 
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dens Acs conditions de verlte plus grandes. Tous les 
efforts doivent tendre a rendre las oeuvres plus 
fortes, plus vivantes, en donnant 1*impression com¬ 
plete des figures et des milieux, dans les mllles . . 
conditions d'existence ou ils peuvent se presenter. 

Zola's insistence on the pursuit of truth, that is, a compre¬ 
hensive portrayal of all reality in a work of art, however, was 
an impossible demand to impose on art, particularly impression¬ 
istic art,whioh devoid of all philosophic or didactio objectives, 
attempted only an aesthetio representation of reality. let Zola 
would insist on this point throughout his career as an art 
critic. 

Even though the impressionists oould not fulfill the goals 
imposed on their art by Emile Zola, he continued to praise their 
art, particularly their ooloring technique. He remarked on April 
19, 1877* 

Ils voient tous la nature gale et claire, sans le Jus 
de bitume et de terre de sienne des peintres romantlques. 
Ils pelgnent le plein air, revolution dont les con¬ 
sequences seront immenses. Ils ont des colorations 
blondes, une harmonie des tons extraordinaires, une 
originallte d'aspect tr^B grande. . .avant quelques 
annees on verra leur influence se produire aur les salons 
offioiels eux-nieWee. L'avenlr de notre rfoole de peinture 
est 1^.45 

In the Salon of 1878, in which no impressionistic art was 
exhibited, Zola was nonetheless again to make a demand on the new 
art, as he had done in the preoeedlng year, that was outside the 
realm of art. His critique of the Salon of 1879 was breif, sinoe 

44 Ibid ., p. 416 

45Reported in Hltterand, p. 183. 
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as he remarkedi M exhibitions follow too closely for it to be of 

interest to study them in detail every year." 4 ^ Despite the 

brevity of the Salon and Zola's disappointment that the man of 

genius had not yet appeared he allowed himself the following 

remarks on impressionism in general! 

The impressionists have introduced open air painting— 
the study of the shifting effects in nature according 
to the innumerable , 'VHfci4tions of weather and time of 
day. They realize that the superb technical methods of 
Courbet can only produce magnificent pictures painted in 
the studio. They are pushing the analysis of nature 
still farther to the decomposing of light, the study of 
air in motion, of the interplay of colors, of chance mod¬ 
ulations of light and shadow, of all the optical phenom¬ 
ena whihh make a panorama so mutable and so difficult to 
render. It is hard to realize what an upheval is in¬ 
volved in the simple fact that painting is done in the 
open, that one has to deal with air in motion instead of 
shutting oneself up in a studio with a cold correot light¬ 
ing entering big window facing north. This is the coup 

de grace for assloal and riAantio painting, and what is 

more, this is the realist movement launched by Oourbet 
and now released from the bondage of teohnlque, broadened 
by analysis 

The final remaining pleoe «f art critiolsm appeared in fcg, 
Voltaire June 18-22, 1880, entitled H I»e Naturalisms au Salon", 
in which Zola, after praising the achievements of the new art, 
again called for the man of genius to come forth. This call oan- 
not, however, in any sense be oonsidered a final renunciation of 
Impressionism, Sufficient documents reveal that throughout the 
period^1865*1880 Z61a maintained his enthusiasm for the new art, 
an art which he champion d so ardently In the early 1860's and 
upon which he made Impossible demands in the 1880's. During the 


^Reported by Hammings, "Zola, Manet and the Impressionists", 
p. 413. 

4 7 Ibld .. p. 414. 



deoade in which the art of impressionism fought the traditional 
Jury of the aoadcmy Zola published four complete salons and four 
major reviews of exhibitions, both independent and public, all 
of whioh aoclaimed the art of impressionism. Such a close 
affiliation with the world of art and a defense of its technique 
in all probability affeoted or perhaps transformed the for* and 
content of the works produced by Zola during this period and 
throughout:' the remainder of his career. It may have been in¬ 
strumental in the formation of his naturalistic thesis. 


'HIP" R III 


TOWARDS 1 DSPINITION OP LITERARY NATURALISM 


In metaphysios and general philosophy, naturalism is used 
as the name of a major philosophic tradition and world view 
based on modern science. Naturalism, however, is more than a 
philosophic tradition or metaphysical dootrine—it is, as will 
be demonstrated, an aesthetic belief. As such it is seen by 


Munro as 


a systematic application of the theories and methods of 
philosophic naturalism to the data and Probleasofart 
with suoh alterations and additions a ? ft the distinctive 
nature of J the phenomenon may require. 40 


In order then to underline the precise nature of the aesthetics 
of naturalism it is necessary to clarify the particular object¬ 
ives and capabilities of eaoh of the oreatlve arts in question, 
that is, literature and art. 

Art, unlike literature, is generally of two primary types— 
art existing as an entity unto Itself and devoid of all didactic 
objectives (impressionistic art, for example), or art as a 
vehicle for a particular philosophic point of view (religious art 
for example). In other words, art whose only purpose is aesthetic 
and art whose purpose is both aesthetic and didactic. Art, when 
devoid of didaotio objectives, represents what may, in the broad¬ 


est terms, be considered as beautiful. Art created with a 


^Thomas Munro, "Meanings of Naturalism in Philosophy and 
Aesthetics' 1 Journal of Aesthetics a nd Art Criticism Pall I960, 
p. 13*. 
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particular didactic purpose and all literature, on the other 
hand, represent an intellectual approach to reality. Such an 
approach, in didactic art and in all literature founded on a 
certain 1 aesthetic, represents an attempt by the writer or artist 
to present what may be considered, in the broadest terms, as the 
truth. It is the truth in that is represents the consistent and 


deliberate opinion of the author or artist in a work or a series 
of works which the reader or observer must assume to be a truth. 

The proceeding is true of all literature, particularly the 
literature created in ?ranoe in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, an age permeated by a certain respect for science and 
the scientific method. Gabriel Vaucaire, a contemporary of Zola's 
appropriately summed up the prevalent scientific spirit of the 
age as the pursuit of truth: 


Ah. le vrai, o'est la grande passion de notre age, 
l'e'ternel tourment de nos lnt^lligonoes. le pi£ e 
sur lequel touts statue doit reposer. 


destal 


He continues: 


J’admets que notre generation positive solt t 
d'un besoin, d'exaotitude que lee epoques n ont 

pas £prouve au mSme degre". li en est d;une sooLA- sur 
le retour, oomme d'un home entre deux age*. A “£?^® 
que son Imagination s'amorjit, le Jugement, lg reflex¬ 
ion, le gout du vrai se developpent en elle. 


Zola, in his pursuit of what may be considered the truth, 
used as the basis of his method, modern scienoe, realizing that 
if bis novels were to be a true reflexion of the society pre- 

*9a a brlel Vauoalre, "L'esthetique de Zola" Revue dee deux 
mondes Vol XXI, 1924, p. 820. 


5° Ibld .. p. 823. 
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sented therein that they must aaeimilate the epirit of the age. 

It was in fact a desire to represent the truth by utilizing a 

scientific method that underlines Zola's conception of the novel. 

Beuohat remarks in this connection* 

Zola a ^orit ses romans par soucl de faire vrai, oar 11 
orijalt qua le roMtttftf a'4u.ohimlste, n .^>our 
princjLjee dlreoteurs, que la versoite et la fideilte au 

Zola himself underlined the necessity of presenting the truth 
in literature in Le Roma n Experimental* 

Oe sens du reel me semble tree facile a N oonstater chez 
un eorlvain. Pour mol c'est une pierre de touche qul 
decide tous mes Jugements. Quand J ai lu un roman, Je 
le oondamne, si 1*auteur me parait manquer s ®“® du 
reel. Qu'il solt dans un fosse ou dans les etoliee, en 
bas ou en haut, 11 m'est egalement indifferent. La v^rite 
a un son auquel J'^stimequ^on ne saurait se trojper. Les 
phrases, les alin/as,,les pages, le llvre tout ®ntier 
doit sonner la verite. On dira quil faut des oreilles 
d^llcates. II faut des oreilles justes, pas davantage. 

Et le public lul-metoe, qul ne saurait 80 Xf* 
grande diflicatesse de sens, entend oependant treb bien 
les oeuvres qui sonnent la verite. De m^me qu on d J Balt 
autrefois d'un romancier: II a de 1 imagination, 3® 
demands done qu'on dise aujourd hui: II a le sens du 
rdel. 52 

Zola further stated* 

J'lnsiste sur cette decheanee de 1*imagination, parce 
que J'y vois le caractex-latique meme du roman moderne. 

Avec le roman naturalists, le roman d observation et 
d'analyse, le romancier invents un plan, un draue, seu.- 
*ent; o'eai; un bout de drame, la premiere hlstoire venua, 
et que la vie quotodlenne lui fournlt toujours. Puls 
dans l'economle de 1*oeuvre, cela n a plus qu une import¬ 
ance tree mince. Les falta ne sont la que comae lee 
developpments loglques des personnages. I* grande affaire 
est demettre debout des or^atures vivantes, Jouant devont 


5l0harles Beuchat, Hlstoire du -laturallsme francos Vol. 
(Paris* Oorrea, 19*9)* P* 14 • 

5 2 Zol\, R^an Experimental , p. 169. 
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lee lecteurs la comelle humalne aw 1® P 1 " jj na\u rel 
possible. Toub lea efforts de, 1 acrivain tendent a 
cacher 1 'lmaglnalre aoua le reel.-" 

In assimilating this scientific spirit as a principle for the 

creation 0f a novel, Zola realized fully the utility of such an 

approaoh to literature t 

7 nln a comnrls le premier tout oe que la litterature 
pouvait attendre d^enrlohispemeht et de “®H^ e 

d'un tel domaine. II a ose r Jeter un P° n J 
olpioe profond qui s^parait les deux aondes soientif- 
laues et esth^tiques depuis toujours. Et 1 on eut c 
s5eota!le rljoulssant et original d’un romanoier tra- 
vaillant methodlquement dans l'immense laboratoire 
la vie. 54 

Literature would, at the same time, be aided in eohievlng its 
mala aesthetlo purpose by this assimilation* 

Si le vrai a le droit d'etre entendu, si l'art et la 
solenoe non contents de vivre oomme^fr^re et soeur, 
dolvent confondre leurs domaines, 1 art sera * at ®l® 

Sent absorbe" par la science; tout oe qui masque devra 

disparaitre.55 

Zola Justified his use of science as the basis of literature in 
the following manner* 

Hous nous ferions savant, nous emprunterions aux al 
sciences leurs grands horizons, leurs 81 

admirables qu'elles sont peut-Stre des verites. 

Utilizing science as a point of departure, Zola approached 
his study of man, the principal subject of all fiction, with 
the belief that human behavior oan be reduced to a limited^ 


55Zola, Le Roman Experimental , p. 166. 
54 „_. + __ V* 


5 Beuchat, p. 13. 

55y a ucaire, p. 830 

-^Reported by Hemmings, Zg^, ?. 20. 
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number of fixed laws, Just as the laws of the physical sciences 
are limited and fixed; the scientific novelist need only to 
oonduot a sufficient number of experiments to deduce these laws. 
This belief that man‘s behavior was based on Immutable laws 
was derived from Zola’s reading of Hlppolyte Talne's Intro ¬ 
duction a" l’hlatolge de la immature anglalae wherein Talne 
states his thesis as follows! 

Qua les falts solent physiques ou moraux, 11 n'Imports; 
lla ont toujours des causes, 11 jr, en a pour l f ambition, 
pour le courage, pour la v6raci*e, comme pour la di¬ 
gestion, pour 16 movement musculalre, pour la chaleur 
animale. Le vice et la vertu sont detj prodults comme 
le vitriol et le sucre, et tout? donnee complexe nalt 
par la rencontre d'autres donneep plus simples dont elle 
dSppnd. Oherchons dono les donnes simples pour les x qual- 
ites morales comme on les cherche pour les qualltes 
phy8lque8,57 

Talne therby attempted to discover the causes and laws of liter¬ 
ary oreatlons. The determining factors being "race”, "moment" 
and "milieu", which Talne defined as follows; 

La raoe, oe sont oes dispositions inne'es et he're'ditaires 
que l'homme apporte aveo lul s v la luml£re. Le milieu est 
fonction du cllmat et dp 1'organisation soclale. Le mom¬ 
ent fait intervpnir l'evolution hiptorique; du fait seul 
des dates 11 resulte oue les tragedies de Voltaire ne 
pouvaient ressembler sr celles de Corneille,5“ 

Utilizing these essential determining principles established 
by Hlppolyte Talne to explain literary oreatlons, Zola establish¬ 
ed the necessary framework for a scientific approach to an 
analysis of human thought and action, The great debt of Zola 


57Rep 0 rted by Hammings, Zola , p. 155* 

^®Reportad by Andre / Lagarde and Laurent Mlohard, XIX eke 
Sleole (Parisi Bordas, 1962), p, 399. 
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to Taine was acknowledged by Zola In 1893 In an Interview with 


Louis Trebor: 

O’est vers l'jige de 25 ans quej'al lu Taine et en le 

• - *-•-' -*— --‘*<"<" 18 , qul est en mol 

|*^1 utlllsee dans 


C'est vers l’jige de 25 ans que j’ai iu xaxne ° 
llsant Is th^orlolen, le positivisms, qul est^n mol 
• 'est developpe". Je puls dire^e j^i utlllsee dan® 
mes llvres sa th^orie but l'heredlte et but lee milieux 
et que Je l'al appllquee dans le roman. 3 * 

Equally Influential In the formation of Zola's naturalistic 


thesis was the medloo-soclologlcal treatise of Prosper iMcas 
which Zola read In 1868, entitled* Tra},^ pmnggFniqqe 
iogloua d«% l'heredlte natu r elle. d&Q" ^tats de sante et .19 
niftlRdle du svstehe p erveux. aveo l'applloqUon cAwique flgs 
da Ta procreation *u traltement general? 4es af^gtatjgas 
dnnt elle set le prlnclpet ouvrage ou la question 9 9 t 

»*s rannorts avec lee ld/es primordial s. l?s ^Qrtes .. le 
g/neratlon. les p a uses determinant la leg fl Q& l" 

flnations aouulse s de la nature orlglnelle des "e^yes et le s_ 
dlverses formes de nervopat hle et d'aljentatlon menta ls. xn 
reading this treatise on heredity Zola supplemented the Infor¬ 
mation on heredity and Its laws that he had acquired from his 
reading of Taine. It allowed him to establish an hereditary 
framework wherein his principal characters would act through¬ 
out the Hougon-Maoquart series* 

Le livra de Luoas lui avalt permis d'etabllr^l'arbre 
geneolQRlque des Rougon-Macquart et Zola y vlt une 
Bible.oO 

Zola's debt to Luoas as well as Taine Is clearly seen In the 


59fceported In Hemmlngs, Zola , p. 55* 

6o J-H Bomeoque, R^allsme et WaCurallsn (Paris* Hachette, 
1958), p. 58. 
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preface to 


wherein Zola states* 


Je veui expliquer comment une famille, un P®ti^ groups 
sf cohorts dans une soci^ en sVpanouissaAt 
nmir domxer nalssance e> dlx, vingt indivldus, qul P a 


SI aui'aSresr ase^ls, comme le pee- 

anteur. Je taoheral de les suivre en resolvent la 
double question d^s temperaments et des \ e f11 

qul conduit mathematiquement d'un homme a un autre 
liomme .*1 

In spite of the very definite references to Ideas' treatise on 

heredity and the teachings of Taine In the Introduction to 

T nrtnne des Rougon . some question has been raised by literary 

historians as to whether or not Zola utilized Luoas' treatise 

In formulating his overall plan for the Rougon-Maoquart series. 

Hammings offers the following solution* 

It is Impossiblet 0 determine whether a reading of Prosper 
Lucas Inspired Zola to choose the laws i*® re * th 
ones his novels would demonstrate or whether, having 
decided that all Ms main characters would have a common 
family origin, he thought of using Lucas ^eatlse to 
provide a veneer for scientlflo authenticity. In any 
case, It would appear that Zola was greatly aided by 
Lucas' finding*.§2 

With respect to the theoretical basis of Zola's experimental 
method in writing there can be little doubt-it is the experiment- 
al method expressed by Claude Bernard In a lft aS&“ 

ATnerlmentale . Bernard, opposing traditional medicine, 
proposed that the rigorous soientlflo method be applied not only 
to oadanes but also to living organisms. His objective being to 
find "les relations qul rattachent un phenomene quelconque a sa 


6l Etaiio Zola, La Portune 
prefaos. 

^ 2 Hemmlngs, Zola > p. 55. 
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cause prochalne, de trouver les conditions n^oessaires a la 
manifestation de oe phenomena." 65 This meant a new emphasis 
being placed on the role of experimentation in the medloal 
sciences--observation it was felt was no longer sufficient in 
studying biologloal phenomena as they applied to medicine. 
Bernard’s experimental method in medicine., was ^interpreted by 
Emile Zola as follows* 

Palre mouvoir les personnages dans une histoire par- 
tlculidre pour y montrer la succession des 'alts ^ 
sera telle que l'exige le determlnisme des phfinomenes 
mis £ l'Stude. . . prendre lea faits dans la nature, 
puis 6tudier le mecaniama des faits en agissant sur 
eux par les modifications des clrconstancea et des 
milieux sans Jamals s'dcarter des^ols de 1? 

Le roman naturalists sera une experience veritable que 
le romancier fait sur l'homme e> s'aidant de 1 obser¬ 
vation.^ 

Zola further likened the naturalistic novelist to a physiologist 

operating on oharaoters and their intellects! 

Des oe Jour la solenoe entre dans notre domaine, a nous 
romanoiers, qui sommes ^ cette heure des analystes de 
l'homme, dans son action individuelle et socials. Nous 
oontlnuons, par nos observations et nos^experiences, la 
besogne du physiologist, qui a oontinue oelle du 
uhyslclen el du.chlmlste. Nous faisons en auelque sorte 

. ^ « _i t _ 4-4 Mit nnm* nnnnUter la OhYSlC 



1 UX ion, qu K appoi. 1.81 uauo — —.-~' -r. 

l'homme l'outil decislf de la methode exp^rimentale. Er 
un mot, nous devons op£rer sur les oaracteres, sur les 
passions, sur les faits humains et sooiaux, comme le 
chimiste et le physician ope*ent sur les corps bruts* 
comme le physiologlste op£re sur les corps vivants.°:> 


^Van Tieghem, p. 230. 

P* 230 • 

^ 3 Zola, Le Roman Experimental , p. 22. 
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Zola acknowledged hi. great debt to Claude Bernard In Le Rgm 


ETnerlmental a. follows* 

Je n'aural ^ falre lcl qu'un, trayail d'adaptation, car 
la m^thode experimentale a etd^ Stabile avee une foroe 
A ,_ * son Introduction 


1*autorite est decisive, va me .ervir as, case .x- 
Je trouverai la toute la question trait*; et ,Je me 
bomeral comme arguments. Irrefutable, a Conner le. 
oltatlons qul me sont necessalres. Ce ne sera done 
qu'une compilation de textes; ^ar Je oompte sur tous 
lea points me retrancher derrlete Claude .^! P P le 
souvent 11 me suffira de remplacer le mot “fj®® 1 ® 
mot romanoler pour rendre ma nen^fce plus olaire et lul 
annnrter la rifcueyr d une verite sclent If lque. • .mi 
iomne^toute “lotion oonsl.t, 1« f.lt. «•»■ 

la nature, pul. a N e'tudier le mdoanisme de. fait, en ag- 
i.sant sur eux par les modifications des clrconstanoe. et 
de. milieux. 65 


Zola, In short, derived much of his naturalistic thesis from the 
teaching, of Claude Bernard, whose concept of experimental 
medicine 1. considered by J-H Borneoque as the "detonateur de 

«67 

la lourde maohlne de Zola. 

The principles of Hlppolyte Talne, Claude Bernard, and 
Prosper Lucas were, however, only amendments to a philosophy of 
literature which Zola had already formulated. This philosophy, 
expressed in a letter to H. Valabr^gue in August 1864, is Ill¬ 
ustrated by the use of a type of symbol, the "eoran". To ill¬ 
ustrate and better Justify his particular point of view, Zola 
first defined the "e'er-m classique" and the "eoran romantique", 
therby underlining the different representation, of reality 


possible in a work of art* 

66 Ibld .. p. 12. 

67 

'Borneoque, p. 57. 
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L'eoran classique est une belle feuille de talo, tree 
pure et d'un grain fin f t sollde, d'une blanoheur lalt- 
eusa. Lee Images a*y desslnent nettement, au simple 
trait nolr. • • L'eoran classique, en un mot, est A un 
verre grandlssant qul ddveloppe les llgnes et arrete 
lea oouleurs au passage, L'eoran romantlque est, une 
glaoe sans taln v clalre, bipn qu'un peu trouble en 
oertalns endrolts et ooloree des nuances de l'aro^en- 
olel, /La mensonge ^Le la nature 7 est plus heurte et 
plus seduisant^ L'eoran romantlque est, en somme, un 
prisms s'la refraotlon tr$s pulssante, qul brise tout 
ra 7 on lumlneuz et le decompose en un spectre solalre^ 
ebloulssant. L'eoran realists est un simple verre a s 
vltre, tret- mlnoe, tr$s olair, et qul a la pretention 
d'etre si parfaitement transparent que les images le^ 
transversexjt et se reprodulsent ensuite dans leur re- 
allte, L'eoran rrfallste nle sa propre exlstenoe, Vrai- 
ment, o'est un trop grand orgeull, II est oertes x 
difficile de oaraot^rlser un rforan qul a pour quallte 
prlnoioale oelle de n' 6 tre presaue pas; je oroie oenen- 
dant le bien juger en dlsant qu'une fine poussie*e 
grlee trouble sa limpldit<£ Tout objet en nassant par 
oe milieu, 7 perd de son eolat ou plut^t s '7 nolrolt 
ltfgefcement. , , Toutes mes^ STmpathles, s'11 faut le 
dire', sont pour l'eoran realiste; 11 contente ma raison 
et Je, senji en lul des beautds^immenses de solidlte et 
de verite; seulement. je le ^epete, Je ne peux l'accepter 
tel qu'll veut se presenter a mol; le ne puls admettre 
qu'il donne des Images vj’ales; et J'affirme qu'y. dolt 
avoir en lul des proprietes partlculleres qul deforment 
les Images, et qui par consequent, font de ces Images 
des oeuvres d'art,°° 


The particular properties which deform the Images passing through 
the reallstio screen and which made Of these images works of art 

N / , V 

were ( Zola defined a work of art as a coin de la creation vu a 
travers un temperament) supplied to Zola b 7 the phllosoph 7 of 
Schopenhauer who In Le Monde cemme vo lgnte et comme represent¬ 
ation viewed the human experience as follows: 

Quant a v la vie des lndlvldus, chaque blographie est une 
histolre de la aouff/ance, car dans la regie, chaque 
exlstenoe est une serle oontfnue de malheurs, grands et 
petits, que chacun, 11 est vrai,/.ache le mleux possible, 
pares qu'il salt que les autres eprouvent rarement de 1 


68 


* Ibld .. p. 53 
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lnteret ou de la pltle', it preaque toujour* de la 
satisfaction, au rtclt des souffranoea dont 11a aont 
•xemptea en oe moment. . • Si l'on mettalt aoua lea 
yeux de chacun lea aouffrancea, lea tprtures aux- 
quellea aa vie eat conetamment expoafie, 11 aeralt 
■alal de terreur.69 

The methodological negation of Schopenhauer was Interpreted by 
Zola aa an all-encompaaelng pessimism for the present. In this 
connection Beuohat remarks: 

Pelndre la mls^re des foules, leur decomposition morale, 
fruit de leur pauvretej d^couvrlr les^plalep soclaux 
dana tout leur horreur et leur erudite, o'ttalt de fairs 
oeuvre pessimists.' 0 

Such a presentation of reality Involves a judgement of reality. 
"Zola oseralt porter un regard acrutateur sur les falts soclaux 
pour leu juger avec une rlgueur sclent If lque ." 7 ^ This judgement 
of reality, an altogether lntelleotual matter, was directed at 
achieving the truth. With this goal ever before him, Zola por¬ 
trayed In his novels not only the striking and the beautiful 
but also the not so striking and the not so beautiful—"II prou- 
valt que tous les sujets revelent l'art pourvu qu'on a apporte 

S / 

a 8a besogne un esprit respeotueux de la verlte. • 

Zola, under the Influence of Sohopenhauer's thesis, pre¬ 
ferred to Illustrate In his novels visual reality as seen 
through the eyes of a pessimist. Beuchat remarks: "jette man- 


^Reported in Bornecque, p. 69. 
70 Beuchat, p. 16 . 

71 Ibld.. p. 14. 

72 $bld.. p. 16 . 
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lere pessimists de conaid^rer lea chosea et lea extras, d'etre 
frappe"par..la cote" sombre et noir de l'exlatence 8era 1'apan¬ 
age de Zola pendant plu8 de quarante ana." 7 - 5 Zola'a pesblrn- 
latlc approaoh to reality was aa such an attempt to correct 
reality—"La mlaalon du romanoler n'eat-elle paa d'analyaer la 
▼le entlere, de preference se8 mlaeVea et aea horreurs, afiu de 
travalller a* 1'amelioration de la eooiete?" 7 ^ Zola hlmaelf ad- 
■onlahed hla readers to be aware of hla didactic purpoae In 
writing fiction»"Je aul8 artiste et 3e vous donne ma chair et 
et non sang et non coeur et aa penaee. Je me met8 nu devant 
tomb, Jg me llvre bon ou mauvals. Si vous voulez 'etre lnstrults, 
regardez-mol•" Zola thus shows hlmaelf to be both pessimistic 

k / / / 

and optimistici II eat pelntre pessimists de la soclete presence 
double d'un annonclateur tres optlmlste de la eooleW future." 7 ^ 

The society that Zola portrayed in hla novels was char¬ 
acterized by qualities that made It altogether a unique moment 
In history; a moment which had never existed before and *hlch 
would never be repeated In exaotly the same manner again. It was 
a generation lnnondated with science and the scientific method, 
an ephemeral generation characterized by the realization that 
the mundane realities of dallj existence had no permananoe, 
except perhaps In art. Zola, fully aware of the ephemeral nature 

^Beuohat, p.ll. 

7 *ibia.. p. :.5. 

^Reported by Vaucalre, p. 821. 

7 ^Beuohat, p. 12* 
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of reality, sought to make permanent In literary creations the 
fluid reality he observed around him. To do so required that 
reality be eternalised, that la, suspended and analyzed in a 
work of art. This ideal of suspension-analysis of the moment¬ 
ary has been considered by Hauser as the primary characteristic 
of the naturalistic novels cf Emile Zola. Zola himBelf under¬ 
lined the necessity of suspending fluid reality and analyzing 
it in its most momentary state in a letter to I«.crolx in 1869, 
wherein Zola Justified his twenty volume series of novels I 

Les Rougon-Macquart (histolre d'une famllle ( sous le 
Second Bmplre) sera un roman de moeurs et d analyse hu 
malne en dix Episodes. Cheque Episode N formera la mat- 
i^Ve d'un volume. Oes Episodes, pris a part, formeront 
des histoires dlstlnctes, completes, ayant 
denouement proprej maio 11s seront enI! 1 *! 8 *®? 
uns aux autres par un lien puissant qui en fera l® 1 ^ 1 
et vaste ensemble. IrO roman sera base sur deux idees: 
l)Etudler dans une famille les questions de sang et de 
milieu. Suivre pas pas lo travail secret qui donn ® s 
aux enfante d'un u^me pe^e des passions °araoteres 

diffbrents ^ la suite dea croissements et de*. faoo^s par- 
tlculleres de vivre. foulller e:i un mot, au vlf meme, 
du drame humain, dans oes profondeurs de la vie ou s 
elaborent les grandee vprtus et les grandes c ^ m J? 1 e d J 
foulller d'upe facon mexAoiique, conduit 
nouvelles deoouvertes physloloaiquee. 2)Btudier tout 1 
Second Bmplre depuic le roup d Jtat jusqu a hie*, lours; 
incarner dans 1 ss typev.de la sooiStd conten.pora.ine les 
scAerats et les hwos, Pelndre alnsl tout un age social 
dans les mllle details dss moeurs et des evenementb. Le 
roman base'' sur oes deux etudes, 1 itude physlologjjus et 
l'etude social,itudierait done 1 homne de nos Jourp en 
entler. D'un cote Je montrerai les *•••***•' !lM 
Ills qui font mouvoir le pantln humain, et de 1 *y tr ® 
io raeonterais les fai.s N et les ges^es de ce pantli. Le 
ooeur et le c ;rveau mis a nu, Je demontrerais alsement 
comment et pourquoi le coeur et le oerveau ont agl de 
oert«ines fatons determlnees et n ont pas agl autrement. 

Suoh a goal—the methodologioal analysis of each member of a 
^Reported in Bomecque, p.83. 
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specific family, living under a particular form of government 
in a speelfio country at each of the Important moments of their 
live8 as well as an analysis of all societal types "dans les 
mills derails des moeurs et des evenements" certainly under¬ 
lines the supremacy of the momentary In Zola's prose productions. 

Thiscoonoentration on the analysis of the momentary is seen 

not only in relationship to the characters of Zola's history of 

a family under the Second Empire but also in relationship to the 

milieu in whioh the family will live. This can be seen in Zola's 

earliest novel, Une page d*amour , wherein the author describes the 

oity of Paris at five distinct and different moments of the day. 

Zola Justified these five descriptions which conclude the five 

main parts of the novel as follows: 

On ne volt la* qu'un caprice ^'artiste d'une repetition 
fatigante. qu'une difflculte vaincue pour montrer la 
dexterite de la main. J'ai pu me trouper et Je me suis 
trompp cej*talnement puisque personne n'a compris; mala 
la verite est que J'ai eu toutes sortesde belles 
intentions, lorsque Je me suis entete a v ces oinq tab¬ 
leaux, de meW decor, vu a des fceures et des saisons 
diffcreates. Void l'hlstoire. Dans la misers de ma 
Jfinesse, J'habitals des grenlers du faubourg, d'ou*l'on 
deoouvrplt Paris entier. Oe grand Paris immobile et 
indifferent qui etait toujourp dans le cadre de ma fen- 
$tre, me semblaitcoomme le temoln must, comma le con¬ 
fident tragiaue de mes, Joies et de mes tristesses. J'ai 
eu falm et J T ai pleura devant lui, et devant lui, J'ai 
aime, 1'ai eu mes plus grands bonheurs, Eh Men, de ma 
vingtlebie ^inn£e, J'ai revtf d'icrire un roman, dont Paris 
aveo l'ocean des tolturee, serait un personnage, quelque 
ohose comme le choeur antique. II me fall?!* un drame 
lntime, trols ou quatre creatures dans une petite cham- 
bre, puis l'lmmense vllle £ l'horlzon, toujours pre"sente, 
regardant x avec aea yeux de pierre, le tourrpent eifroyable 
de cep oreatures. O'estccette vlellle idde que J'ai 
tente de realiser dans Une Page d 1 amour . Volla tout.78 

This descriptive technique is so prevalent in the history of 


78zoI», Le Homan Experimental, p. 189 
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the Rougon-Macquart family that It need not he further Illus¬ 
trated or emphasised. 

In an effort to convey In a work of art, a novel, a rep¬ 
resentation of each of the unique moments that compose fluid 
reality Zola scientifically gathered and recorded evidence to 
he utilised during the act of composition* 

II oe documents sur place, lnterrogant les gens pour 
salsir leurs reactions spontanees, leurs tics, et leur 
langage, et 11 notalt. D'^utrefols 11 llsalt des 
llvres soientlflques ou speolaux. II demandalt dee 
renselgnemants s' vlve volx ou par lettree a des savants, 
mWeolns. . . II voyageait, 11 ,n avalt ^pas de repos qu 
11 n'eut pbtenu les molndres details necessalres; alnsl 
document^, 11 pouvalt se mettre auttravall, sans crain- 
dre de fausser la reallte et par consequent de ne pas 

'atre naturalists.™ 

Concerning documentation Zola made the following remarks In 
Le Roman Experimental; 

Oe seralt une curleuse etude que de dire comment tra- 
vaillent nos grands roraancler3 contemporalns. Ils 
"etahllssent presque toujours tous leurs opuvrej? sur des 
notes, prises'longuement. Quand lie ont etudle aveo un 
soln scrupuleux le terrain ou 11s dolvent marcher, quand 
Ils se sont renselgne et toutes les sources et qu 11s 
tlennent £ la main les documents multiples dont 11s ont 
hesoln, alors.seulement lip se decldent a'dcrlre. Jfi plan 
de leur oeuvre est apporte par ces documents eux-memes, 
oar 11 arrive que les falts se classent, IpgJ-^ement. 
celul-cl avantccelul-la; une symetrie s etahllt, 1 hlstolre 
se compose de toutes les notes prises, 1 une amenant 1 
autre, par l'enohalnement meke de la vie des personnages, 
et le denouement n'est plus qu'une oonsSquence naturelle 
et foroee. On volt, dans oe travail, comhlen 1 Imagin¬ 
ation a peu de part. Nous sommes loin, par example, de 
Georges Sand, qul, dlt-on, se mettalt devpnt un oahler 
de papier hlanc, et qul, partle dune Idee premiere,^ 
allalt touJours sans s'arreter, composant au fur et a 
mesure,se reposant en toute certitude sur son Imagination, 
qul lul apportalt autant de pages qu 11 lul en fallalt 
pour falre un volume. 00 


79^dh*tp.p. 51. 

80 Zola, Le Homan E xperimental, p. 166. 
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Zola further clarified his concept of documentation by Indicating 

the method that would be utilized by a naturalistic novelist to 

write a uovel about the theatre: 

Un de nos romanfiiers naturallstes veut enoore ecrlre 
um romap^sur le monde des theatres. II part de cette 
Idee generale, sane avoir encore un fait nl un personn- 
age. Son premier soln sera de ressembler dans see 
note8 toutrde qu’il peut savolr svir ce monde^qu* 11 veut 
pejndre. II a connu tel acteur, 11 a asslste a'telle 
scehe. Volla N deja des documents, les mellleurs, oeuz 
qul ont nurl en lul. Puls 11 se mettra en oampagne, 

11 fora causer les horaraes lee mieux renselgn^s sur la 
matldre, 11 colleotlonnera les mots, les hlstolres, les 
portrait*. Oe n'est pas tout: il Ira ensulte aux doc¬ 
uments eorlts, llsant tout ee qul peut lul 'etre utile. 
Bnfln A1 visitera les lleux, vlvra quelques Jours dans 
un theatre pour en connaitre les molndres recoins, pass¬ 
ers des solre‘e8 dans une loge d'aotrloe, s'impregnera le 
plus possible de l'alr amblant. Et une fols les documents 
oomplets, son roman, comme Je l'al dlt, s'e'tabllra de 
lui-m£me. 81 

Zola's novels therby became Journals of scientifically recorded 
material based on the evidence of detailed sensory observations. 

Is such Zola 8hows himself'to be a disciple of the philosophy of 
Auguste Comte, wherein everything was dismissed In art which did 
not originate from a sensual experience. One need only think of 
such memorable scenes as the "symphonic des fromages" In Le Ventre 
de Paris or the "symphonle des fleurs" in La Faute de l'abbe Mouret 
to realize the Influence of Comte's philosophy In the novels of 
Bslle Zola. 

Literary naturalism Is then the product of a generation 
that grew up under the Second Empire and an art which triumphed 
when the Empire gave way to the Third Hepublio. It is a liter¬ 
ature founded in modern science and technology, a literature of 


81 I1&4., p. 167 


suspension, observation, description and analysis? a literature 
which fully shows the distinctive mark oftthe naturalistic 
thesis of Smile Zola. It Is at the same time representative 
of the prlnolpal stylistic principles of the'period during* 
which it was created. In an attempt to verify this hypothesis 
an examination In detail of a literary artlfaot of the period 
Is required, using as a means of analysis the stylistlo prin¬ 
ciple of the arts of design which flourished during that per¬ 
iod and which may have affected the stylistic construction of 


the literary artifact. 
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CHAPTER 17 

LB VENTRE DB PARIS: A NATURALISTIC NOVEL 

Le Ventre de Paris , published In 1873, two years after 
La Fortune des Rougon and La Cur^e . Is an early yet complete 
expression of the mature naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola. 
Fundamental to this thesis, as has been illustrated earlier, is 
the Trait 9 de l'heredlte / naturelle of Prosper Lucas. This treat¬ 
ise, it will be reoalled, provided Zola with "une carte d'lden- 
tite hertdltalre d'une famine", the Rougon-Maoquart, living 
under the Second Empire; a family which, It would appear, Is re ¬ 
united onl;r Ini the sense that they all share a oommon ancestry. 
Proof of the disintegration of Zola*s novellstlo family Is seen 
In the f.iot that In each of the novels, with the exception of 
the first In the series. La Fortune des Rougon . which serves as 
a type of prologue wherein the main actors are introduced before 
the main aotion begins, and the last, Le Docteur Pascal , whioh 
serves as an epilogue to the series, Zola treats as main char¬ 
acters only one or two members of the Rougon-Maoquart family. 

In Le Ventre da Paris , wherein heredity appears to be the only 
link tying the novel to the others in the series, Zola Imagines 
Claude Lantler as a youth between the ages of lixteen and nine¬ 
teen. He would later appear as the hero of L 1 Oeuvre and as a 
seven year old boy In L'Assommolr . In Le Ventre de Paris Claude 
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Lantier is an artist, the son of Gervalse Maoquart and Auguste 
Lantier, who living in the area near the central markets of 
Paris in order to paint M des vastes natures nortes", encount¬ 
ers florent, a republican wrongfully deported after the coup 
d'etat of 1851. Plorent has clandestinely returned to Paris 
where, during his exile, his half-brother Quenu (the husband of 
Lisa Maoquart, who is the aunt of Claude Lantier and daughter of 
the hero of La fortune des Rougon ) has been growing steadily 
richer and at the same tine fatter as the Empire prospers. 
Plorent, unable to adject his temperament to the atmosphere of 
satiety created by the Second Empire, begins a somewhat amateur¬ 
ish conspiracy to overthrow the government, is denounced by In¬ 
habitants of the ouartier des Halle_g . including his sister-in- 
law, Lisa Quenu, and Is deported once again. Le Ventre de Paris 
is the story of Florent, yet he is a member of J the Rougon-Mac- 
que.rt family only be marriage, that is, he Is Lisa Quenu's 
brother-in-law. Nevertheless, Plorent is treated by the author 
as though he were a direct descendant of the Rougon-Macquart 
family. He is treated as such in that his actions throughout 
the novel, when developed by Zola, a novelist who is also a 
scientist, are reduced to a limited number of fixed laws. Just 
as the phenomena of the physical sciences are reduoed to fixed 
laws. 

This deterministic oonoept, extracted by Zola from the 
writings of Talne, is seen illustrated very- early in Le Ventre 
de Parle . Plorent, havirg been extracted by Madame Francois 
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from the gutter wherein he ley la described aa "un homm. vautre 

tout' de son long. . . II paralasait d’une longueur extraordinaire, 

.algre oomme une branch, aibhe." 82 This early appearance of the 

word “maigre" la relnforoed by the description of florent lying 

on hi a atonach In Kadame franoola oart of oarrota and turnips! 

la fala a'e'talt reveilles, Intolerable atrooe. See 
membrea domalept; 11 no aentalt en "°» 

t n rdu tenallle, comma un fer rouge. L oaeur rraicne 
dee legumes dans lesquels 11 rftalt enfonoe, cette sei^- 
teur pfntftrante des carrot tea, le troublalent Jusqu a 
1' evanoulssement• 

To complete the Initial presentation of Plorent, It Is remarked 
that he notices the lights of Paris on the horizon, lights "qul 
l'appelalent, qul 1 'attendant ."( 11 ) "Puls Plorent, les yeux sur 
1'Immense lueur de Paris, songeait a' cette hlstolre qu'll^cach- 
alt." (ii) Plorent, thin and star lng, Plorent the "malgre" le 
thus returning to a Paris of h onlstic satiety, Paris of the 
Second Empire, and his polltl .1 ambitions are again reawakened:^ 
"Malntenant 11 lul fallait r nter, attelndre Paris tout en haut." 
( 11 ) 

The complete futlilt* of Plorent'a return to Paris to 
attempt again what he h, failed to do before ho was exiled Is 
stated already in the enlng pages of the novel when It is re¬ 

marked* "Jamals 11 n rrlveralt a N ce sonuet, oouronne de oes 
lumieres." (ll) Tet orent will pursue such a futile dream 
throughout the nov 1, until he Is again deported for attempting 
to overthrow th mplre. Hls hunger had caused him to recreate 


823*11* *ola. Oeuvres Oomnletea Vol. IV Le Vept^e 
« i'ed 4 t 4 on Buge'ne Pasquelle (Paris* Bernouardil 927 JT~” 

l 7 HereliUr tillage references to will 

be based ot *his edition and Indicated in parentheees after the 

quotation* 
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la his mind the agony of the exile and perhaps more strongly 
oonvince him to attempt what he had failed to do seven yearB 
earlier: 

Hon la fain ne l'avalt plus quitted II foulllalt sea 
souvenirs, ne ee rappelalt pas une heure de plentltude. 

II itait devenu sec, l'eetomac retrficle, la peau colld 
aux os. Bt 11 retrouvalt Paris, gras^ superbe, de- 
bordant de nourrlture au fond dea tdnebres; 11 y ren- 
tralt aur un lit de ldgumea, 11 y roulait, dans un 
lnoonnu de mangeallles.(17) 

An Antithesis then Is Immediately established between the 

111 fated attempt of the "maigre" and the success of the "gras". 

this antithesis, fundamental to the entire novel, la looallzed 

by Plorent aa not all of Paris but only one section, Lea Halles: 

II revoyalt la ville gourmande qu'il avait lalas/e par 
oette lointalne n-iit de Janvier, et 11 lul semblalt 
qua cela avait grandl, s'etalt epanoui dans cette 
enormitd' des Hallep, dont 11 commenoait a entendre le 
souffle colossal,epals encore d'indigestion de la 
veille. (17) 

Everything about Lea Halles seemed to Plorent to have assumed, 

in complete antithesis to himself, an air of fatness and satiety. 

Seeing hla sister-in-law, Lisa Quenu, on the threshold of her 

"oharouterie" sunning herself in the morning air It Is remarked: 

Bile mettalt un bonheur de dIus, une plentltude sollde 
au milieu de toutes ces galatea grasses. 0 btait une 
belle femme; elle tenalt la le.rgueur de la porte, point 
trap grasse pourtant, fortec'de la gorge, dans la matur- 
ite de la trentalne. Sa chair, paislble, avait oette 
blanoheur transpartnte. cette peau fine et rosee dea 
personnes qul vlvent d'ordinaire dans lee gralssea et 
lea vlaiides crues. (17) 

Even Lisa's daughter and her cat have assumed a certain fatness: 

O'etait une superbe enfant de 5 ans, ayant une groase 
flg’ire ronde, d'une grande re a semblance avec la belle 
charcutlere. Bile tenalt entre ses bras une enorme 
ohatte Jaune* • . ( 17 ) 


As the first chapter closes the battle eoene Is fully set— 
the war between the rich and* the poor, the fat and the thin, 
between the supporters of the Empire and the supporters of the 
republic. The entire Quenu family "sualent la sante; 11s etalent 
superbs, carres, lulsants; Us le (Plorent) regardalont aveo 
l'/tonnement de gens tr^s gras prls d'une vague Inquietude en 
face d'un malgre. Et le ohat lul-ne\ae, dont la peau petalt de 
gralsse, arrondlssalt see yeux Jaunes, l'exaalnalt d'un air de¬ 
fiant." (66) I* !■ » battle between the fat and the thin, a 
battle which permeates every aspeot of the novel—from the des¬ 
cription of the "quartler des Halles" and Its Inhabitants to the 
air and light that flood the quartler at mid-day. It Is a 
battle which forms the underlying antithetical structure of the 
novel and which, as was foretold In the opening pages, will In 
the end only strengthen the position of the already fat bour¬ 
geoisie. Vlotory Is conceded by Olaude Lantler "un malgre", as 
the novel closest 

II «njuriait les Gras, 11 disalt que lea Gras avalent 
vain ju. Autour de lul 11 ne voy^it plus que des gras, 
s'arrondlssant, orevant de sante, salu&nt un nouveau 
jour-de belle Indigestion. (500) 

It Is a battle won by the fat, a group represented most strik¬ 
ingly by Lisa Quenu whose principal preocoupatlon Is to live 
a comfortable and honest life. Lisa Is presented In the novel 
as the oldest daughter of the Maoquart family of Plassans whose 
primary beliefs were that 

tout le monde d^lc travalller pour manger, que ohaoun 
est charge'’ de son propre bonheur, qu*on: fait \e mal en 
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encourageant la paressej enfin, qua, e'll 7 a . 
malheureux, o'est tant pis pour lea faineants, loi ) 

ia such she represents a typloal member of the Macquart family: 

Elle n'etalt qu'une Macquart rangee, raisonnable, log- 
lque. avec sea besolns de blen^tre, ayant oomprls que 
la mellleur methods de s'endormlr le solr dans une 
tledeur heureuse estcencore de se fairs soi-meme un lit 
de beatitude. (81) 

Suoh is her plan of aotlon throughout ’ the entire novel: 

Bile donnalt a cette couohe aoelleuae toutes aea heures, 
toutee sea penadea. D£s I'age de six ans elle consent- 
alt a? reater blen sage sur sa petltp chaise, la Journee 
entlere, a la condition qu'on la recompenaeralt d un 
gateau le solr.(81) 

It Is In the defense of her explicitly stated goals that she 
ultimately asks Florent to take his meals elsewhere, for fear of 
endangering her position. It Is likewise In fear of having her 
husband Involved directly In the conspiracy of Florent and his 
friends that she runs to the police station. It Is a desire that 
permeates every aotlon of Lisa throughout the novel, a pursuit 
that Is as tireless and all-encomnasslng as la the Ill-fated 
pursuit of an Ideal for which Florent eventually sacrificed him¬ 
self. In both oases they are pursuits dictated by the forces of 
heredity, a heredity that determined their every move, reaction 
and thought. 

With this given set of characters Zola has created a novel 
by placing them In a specific historical situation, the Second 
Baplre, characterised by Hemmlngs as an "eighteen year long 
orgy executed by ravening beasts."hemming* further remarks: 

The economic historian may talk of the great material 


83Hemmlngs, Zola , p. 77. 


prosperity of the era, of booming trade and rising 
incomes and the steady aooumulatlon of capital wealth. 
Zola:saw it as a vast champing of tireless Jaws, a 
stuffing of infinitely capacious bellies, a disgusting 
and mannerless blow-out, a generation of satisfied 
tradespeople waxing fatter and fatter on an inexhaust¬ 
ible supply of carbohydrates, as cooped and mindless 
battery hens. 454 


Zola, in order to complete the illustration of Taine's phil¬ 
osophy need only to place these people living under the Second 
aspire in a speoifio geographical situation. Such a framework 
is provided by Lea Halles. Only once in the novel does the 
action move outside the area of the central markets—when Claude 
Lantier and Florent accompany Madame Francois to her home out¬ 
ride the city of Paris. Even then the action takes plaoe pri¬ 
marily In her market garden, referred to by Hemmings as a 
"type of alimentary oanal trhough which food is injected into 
the belly of Paris—the market itself." 85 

Having then defined the "race" and the "moment", Zola 
situates his characteis living under the Second Empire in a 
specific milieu. The importance of the milieu is underlined by 
Zola as followsi 

Le dosage des tares et des oaract/ristiflues medico- 
soclales admis, les personnages sont necessalrement 
definls. Male si l'element psyohologique Impose ses 
lols, oertaines modifications peuvent se presenter 
sous 1'influence du milieu. 85 

The milieu of Le Ventre de Paris is one lnnondated with the 
fundamental antithetical situation that separates the char- 

84 ' 

WA-, P. 77. 

85 Ibid., p. 101. 

86 

^Reported in Borneoque, p. 56. 
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lnto two distinct groups, yet in presenting the milieu Zola 
has shown in an attempt to make the futility of Florent's 
notions more dear, only the aspects of the milieu that oould 
he considered as "gras". For it is a world inhabited by the 
fat, a world which in faot ressembles its inhabitants in every 
respect. The world of t.ie thin is not seen. A certain fatness 
and satiety is prevalent even in the air that circulates in the 
"quartier des Halles"t 

Bile (Lisa) avait soigneusement ecarte touts les 
causes possibles de trouble, laissant couler les 
Journ^es au milieu de cet air gras, de cette pros¬ 
perity alourdie. (93) 

The importance that Zola gave to environment, "le milieu 
qui complete et d/termlne l'homme", as Hemmings has shown, 
hampered Zola's treatment of Florent, the first Intellectual 
to appear in Las Rougon-Macquart , a republican full of Idealism 
who refused to succumb to the forces of need and acoept the 
position as market inspector. Tet he gives in to Lisa's in¬ 
sistence that he shodd beoome market Inspector. He ohanges 
his mind, as Hemmings states, "not by the soundness of Lisa's 
views but by her radiant good health and the smell of the black 
pudding cooking."?*^ 

Florent etalt comme pene'tre' par cette odeur de la 
cuisine qui le nourrlssalt de touts la nourrlture dont 
1 'air etalt charge; 11 glissait a v la laohetd^heureuse 
de cette digestion continue du milieu gras ou il viv- 
alt depuls qulnze Jours....11 se sentait si alangui par 
cette soiree calme, par les narfums du boudin et du 
saindoux, par oette grosse Pauline endorjiie sur ses 
genoux, qu'il se surprit a N voulolr passd d autres 
soirees semblables, des soirees sans fin, qui 1 en- 


8 ?Hammings, Zola , p 
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graisseraient. • . 
J'aooepte. Sites a 


Hon c'est trop beta, a la fin# • 
Gavard que,* J'aooepte. (162-63) 


Hia active participation in the world of the fat, hawever, 


begina to beoome oppreaaive for hia: 

II souffralt de ce milieu grossler dont lea geatea 
seablalent avoir prls de l'odeur. (222) 

Hia deciaion to again attempt to overthrow the Empire la 


hastened by the milieu in which he finds hlaaelf surrounded: 


Lea Hallea geantes, lea nourritures debordantes et 
fortee. avalent hate la crise. Bllea lul semblaient 
la bdte aatiafaite et digerant. Elies mettaient au- 
tour de lui dee gorges enormes, dee reins monstrueux, 
des faces rondes, comme de continuela arguments contre 
aa maigreur 
serres pret 

eon axil; qu'^x u. j. * 7~’2V 

haine la reprit toute entlere# (226) 


rondes. comme de continuela arguments contre 
ur de martyr; alors il se sentit les po^ngs 
tft la lutte. plus incites par la pensee de 
qu'il ne l'etalt en rentrant en rranoe. La 


The milieu of La Ventre- de Paris in the end triumphs. It 
triumphs for it expells from its presence the intruder, "le 
maigre", who threatened its very'existenoe. Claude Lantiar, 
walking through the "quartler des Halles" the day after Elorent 
had again beam deported, notioes a certain air of happiness in 


the markets: 

II sentait un, reveil de galet^ dans les grandee Halles 
sonores. O'rftalt comme une Joie de guerison, un tap- 
age plus haut de gens so’-Uages, enfin, d un poids qul 
leur genalt l'estomac. (499) 

Hot only are characters presented as strongly affscted by 
their environment, but they at times are completely insepar¬ 
able from the milieu surrounding them. Kile. Saget, having 
triumphantly extraoted the preoiously yarded information about 
Florent's-past fron Lisa's daughter, runs to tell Im Harrietts 
and Madame Ledoeur# In the following scene,she takes on com- 
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pletely the characteristics of the milieu, that is, a cheese 


booth In the central markets I 

Elle restait debout, se salvant, dans le bouquet final 
des fromages. Tous a v cette heure donnaient a la lols. 
O'etait une oacophonie de suffles infleots^ depuis les 
lourdeurs molles des pates suites, du gruyere et du 
hollande, lusqu'aux pointes alcalives de 1 olivet. . • 
Cela 8 1 epandait, se soutenait, au milieu du vibrement 
general n'ayant plus de parfums distinctSj d un yertlge 
oontinu de nausee et une force terrible d asphyxie. 
Oependant il semblait que c’fctaient lea paroles deKme. 
Lecoeur et de Mile. Saget qui puaient si fort.(396) 


Zola's avowed intentions in writing Les Rougon-MacquaEi , 
it will be recalled, were two fold! l) to study in one family 
the questions of heredity and milieu k) to study in its en¬ 
tirety the Second Empire. Zola would thus present man as an 
individual and as a member of a particular group in a society. 
Els observations produced many penetrating studies of man as 
an individual and man as a societal type, but none as con¬ 
vincing as his study of Lisa Quenu. Lisa, apart from symbol¬ 
izing the epitome, with respect to physical structure, of the 
bourgeoisie, represents a cherished ideal jf her class—honesty. 
She repeatedly attempts to give Florent his share of the in¬ 
heritance from Uncle Gradelle. Her honesty was even recog¬ 
nized by Mile Saget and her Information gathering associates, 
Mile Lecoeur and La Sariette who avowt "L'honnStete de Lisa 
etalt un des actes de fol du ouartler." (133)Zoltt, in his plan 


for the novel remarked, howevert 

Honn^tete, 11 faut s'enxendre. Je veux lui donner 
l'honnetete de sa dlasse et montrer quels dessous 
formidables de lachetG, de cruautd, 11 y a sous la 
chair calme d'une bourgeolse 


00 Reported by Hemmings, Zola , p. 98. 


Yet beneath the veneer of honesty in Lisa is a wore powerful 

f orc e_the desire to maintain -at all costs the air of satiety 

that the Second Empire has produced. Hothing will be allowed 
to disturb the balance and threaten the fattened bourgeoisie. 

It is for this reason that Lisa, discovering the flags piled in 
norent's room in preparation for the insurrection, runs to the 
police. Her actions and the actions of the bourgeoisie of which 
becomes the symbol crush Elorent's insurrection; a failure caused 
by the bourgeoisie and epigramatically summed up by Claude Lan- 
tier at the close of the novel:"Quels gredins que les honnetes 

gens."(502) 

Zola has then succeed in presenting both an individual 

and a societal type in his presentation of Lisa—one need only 

v 

think of Plorent—le maigre. La Hormande, la belle poissoniere, 
la petite vieille, and other such individuals who represent 
societal types to realize the great number of "individual-type" 
treatments in the novel. These individuals who are also types 
are presented throughout the novel in everyday situations—they 
are working, gossiping, drinking, eating, all the while growing 
fatter and fatter. They represent collectively the crass civ¬ 
ilization of the Second Empire. Zola remarked in this connect- 

,,89 

ion:"Et quel su]et vraiment moderne. 

Le Ventre de Paris is then a complete expression of the 
naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola for it is a scientific anal¬ 
ysis of a specific and carefully selected group of oeople 
who live at a certain time in history in a certain milieu; it 


®^Reported in Beuchat, p. 58 
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is a scientific journal of carefully documented sensory ob¬ 
servations; it is a hymn to the ordinary and the common? it is 
a Judgement of a particular society; it is a portrait of an 
individual in that society andlit is a portrait of that 
society in its entirety. It is in short a wholly naturalistic 
novel. let it is more, for it represents the prlnolpal 
stylistic principles of the society out of which it was created 
and the historical moment described therein. 



CHAPTER V 


LB VENTRE RE PARIS: AN IMPRESSIONISTIC NOVEL 

The fundamental principle of the stylistics of Impression¬ 
ism is a general fragmentation of form. This conception of the 
form of artlstlo matter can be traced to the early years of the 
eighteenth century and the reign of Louis XV, that is, the age 
of the Rococo* TJnlike the creative arts of the seventeenth 
century, the Rooooo was primarily, as Sypher has demonstrated, 
"first of all a style of ornamentation, not basically illustrat¬ 
ive but decorative." 90 The Rococo, without denying plasticity 
and design, embellished form in such a manner that within a 
certain geometrical rigidity, certain decorative liberties were 
allowed that violated the classical desire for symmetry; that is, 
within a defined geometrical plane asymmetry was allowed. This 
meant a new emphasis on the component parts of the organic whole 
rather than on the whole itself. It is an identical concept of 
form that was later adopted by the Romantics, who in rejecting 
the classical notion of universality with regard to content, 
nonetheless accepted, in many instances, classical form; that is, 
the subjective emotional revolt of the Romantics was in a large 
part expressed in classical forms. Sypher remarks in this con¬ 
nection: "The truth is that technically speaking there is no such 

(». ;n Art and *'•**»” 
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m91 

a thing as romantic art, there are only romantic artists. 

Realism, on the other hand, is a technical achievement 
of the nineteenth century for it represents a deliberate effort 
on the part of the artist to represent reality utilising a par¬ 
ticular and individual mode of expression. It was in fact the 
mode of expression that had value and not the reality represent¬ 
ed. Flaubert once remarkedi 

What seems beautiful to me, what I should like to write 
is a book about nothing, a book dependant on nothing 
external, which would be held together by the strength 
of its style. 92 

As such the Realism of Flaubert is essential to the development 
of Impressionism Both Flaubert and the Impressionists, in em¬ 
phasizing the common and the everyday, discovered a new form of 
artistic representation for the contents therein expressed. Such 
contents represent a natural evolution away from the perfect 
symmetry and wholeness of classical art in that the component 
parts represent the whole without the whole being present. That 
is, realism and impressionism in representing only the character¬ 
istic components of the whole represent the whole without the 
the geometric symmetry required by the classical artists to 
achieve the same purpose. 

The form of artistic representation utilized by the im¬ 
pressionists was dictated by their almost exaggerated emphasis 
on light and color. Moser remarks in this connection* 

Jamais peinture n'a connu une pareille feerie de l^a 
oouleur. L'lmpressionisme piotural est un bymne a la 
_ oouleur quI flnlra car exclure du tableau toute 

91 ;bld .. p. 70. 

92 Reported by Sypher, p. 74. 
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preoccupation que oelle de la lumiere du eolei^ 
decompose en mille points colords et radleux. ^ 

By using light, the impressionists destroyed not only per¬ 
spective in the classical sense hut also line; yet in this 
reduction through light they gave the illusion of outlining 
forms by Juxtaposing color spots on the surface of a canvas. 


Moser states: 


IIs ne traeent plus la fprme, male 11s font semblant 
de la tracer en la suggerant |>ar r des taches ou des 
polntes colores qui ne ressemblent: flullement a cette 
forme male qui, l distance, 1 ^voquent. . .Ils dissolv¬ 
ent le monde en vibrations colorees.** 


As suoh impressionism represents a type of double evolution in 
the creative arts in that as light and color are achieved, form 
is destroyed. The more form 1 b destroyed, the more light and 
color are achieved. Moser succintly summarises Impressionism as 


follows: 


A la fin, 11 n'y a dans la peinture impreasionniste plus 
de llgne, plus de volume, presque^plus de forme. II n y 
a plus que 1* image du monde pri-^e de poids et de oon- 
slstance, vibrant dans une lumiere Intense et eblouiss- 
ante. 95 

The literature of impressionism is founded on Identical prin¬ 


ciples—a fragmentation of form and an emphasis on the attain¬ 
ment of light and color. The general fragmentation of form of 
painterly impressionism is seen in the literature of impression¬ 
ism as a general syntactical simplification. Just as the sym¬ 
metrical and outlined forms in art have been abandoned, so in 

9?Suth Moser, L'XmpreBs lonnlsme franoala (Geneve: Droz,1952), 

p. 531 

^ IblA .. P. 72. 

9 5 Ibld .. p. 74. 
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literature have been the symmetrical and reasoned sentence: 

En lltterature la coherence de la phrase est brieve, le 
regne de l'ordre logique eat aboil. la litterature.de ^ 

1'Impressionnisms. ne connait plus guere la phrase achevee, 
corrects, blen absise, rythm^e et equllbree. Elle lui 
substitue une phrase morcelee, formSe d'impressions 
sucoe8sives qui viennent-s'inserire en elle sans lien 
grammatical et logique. 

Reutersvard underlines this point when he states: 

Just as there is not a previously arranged mixture of 
colors in art, so there is no logical construction of 
the> sentence in literature.97 

In order tc understand better the precise nature of the 
impressionistic sentence it is necessary to study in detail each 
of the major component parts of such a construction, beginning 
with the most fundamental element of the impressionistic sen¬ 
tence, the noun. The impressionistic sentence is characterized 
by an abundance of substantives placed in positions of importance. 
This position is dictated in a large part by the essentially des¬ 
criptive nature of impressionism. In the pursuit of the moment¬ 
ary and the unique, the Impressionist suspends the movement of 
fluid reality, as does the naturalist, in an attempt to analyze 
in detail and desoribe the particular qualities of a unique 
moment in the perpetuum of time. The result is a sentence prim¬ 
arily nominal in character, a sentence which is characterized by 
an abundance of oommas, semi-colons, and conjunctions in an 
effort to describe svery detail. In the following paragraph 

96 Ibld .. p. 243. 

^Reutersvard, p. 275. 
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containing 325 words and composed of 10 nominal sentences 

Joined by “puis", "d'abord", "ll y avait", "ensuite", "ll y 

avait encore", and "enfin", there are 59 commas, 7 semi-colons, 

1 colon and 85 nouns. The grammatical pattern utilized by Zola 

in the description of the Quenu ohareuterie is not without order. 

Bather, there is a logical arrangement of "d'abord", "il y avait", 

"ensuite", “ll y avait encore", and "enfin". This sequence is 

a consistent pattern utilized by Zola in Le Ventr erde Paris. a 

pattern which presents a comprehensive description of a particular 

reality, in this instance, the Quenu ohareuterie. 

P^iie dans ce cadre aimable, l'etalage montait. II etait 
pose^sur un lit de fines rognures de papier bleu; par^ 
endrolts, des feuilles de fougere, ddllcatement rangees, 
ohangeaient ejertaines assiettes en bouquets entoures de 
verdure. C'etait un monde de bonnes choses; de choses 
fondantes, de choses grasses. D'abord . tout en bas, 
contre la glace, 11 y avait un 9 . ranges de pots de mou- 
tarde. Lee Jambonneaus ddsoeses venaient au-dessus, 
avec leur bonne figure ronde, Jaune de chapelure, leur 
mane he termini par un pampon vert. Ensuite arrlvalent 
les grands plats; les langues fourrEes de Strasbourg, 
rouges at vernies, saignantes a - " cote de la paleur des 
saucisses et des pieds de cochon; les boudins, noire, 
roules comme des couleuvres bonnes filles; les^and- 
ouilles, emplides deux sNdeux, erevant de sante; les 
saucissons, parells ^ des 4bbines de chantre, dans leurs 
chapes d’argent; les pat4s, tout ohauds, oortant les 
petite drapeaux de leurs Etiquettes; les gr^s Jambons, 
les grepses pieces de veau et de poro, glacees, et dont 
la gele'vS avait des llmpidltEs au fond desquelles dor- 
maient des viandes et des hachis, dans des lacs de 
gralsse figee. Entre les assiettes, entre le, plat, sur 
un lit de rognures bleues, se trouvaient Jetes, des boc- 
aux d’aschards, de coulis, de ^ruffes cojjservdes, des 
terrines de foies gras, des boites moirees de thon, et 
de sardines. Une caisse de fromages lalteux, et une 
autre, caisse, pleinp d'escargots ^ourre^. de beurre per- 
sille, Etaient posees aux deux coins; negligemment. 

Enfin . tout en haut, tombant d'une barre s'dents de loup, 
des colliers de saucisses,de saucissons, de cervelas, 
pendalent, symetriques, semblables ^ des cordons et a^ 
des glands de teintures riches; tandis que, derriere, des 
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lam beaux de creplne metalent leur dentelle,leur fond 
de guipure blanche at charaue. Et l£,sur le dernier 
gradin de cette ohapelle de ventre, au milieu dee 
bouts de la cr^pine entre deux bouquet b de glaieuls 
pourprds, le rdposoir se courronait d'un aquarium 
oarre, garni de rocallle, ou deux poissons rouges 
nagealent, oontinuellement• (I6-63J 

Equally important to the impressionistic sentence is the 
descriptive adjective, particularly the adjective of color, 
which makes the representation of the object described mere 
precise in that it is given the particular characteristics of 
a specific moment of color associated with an objeot in a par¬ 
ticular milieu. In the following description of the cabbages 
piled in the street, the adjectives of oolor and nouns almost 
inhibit the sentence from."flowing freely, that is, the des¬ 
cription piles up and the sentence appears as a chain of sub¬ 
stantives and adjectives of color. This piling up is consider¬ 
ed by. Moser as an important characteristic of the impression¬ 
istic sentence; M Les couleurs et les choses so pressent dans 
cette prose, gonflent la phrase, la tendent et souvent I'em- 

. 98 

pechent d'avancer. 

Au carrefour de la £ue des Halles, les choux faisaient 
des montagnes; les enormes choux blancs, serres et x 
durs comme des boulets de mltal pale; les choux frises, 
dont les grandes feuilles ressemblaient a x des vasques 
de bronze; les choux rouges, que l'aube changealent en 
des floralsons superbes, lie de vin, avec d.es meutr- 
issuras de carmin et de pourpre sombre. (46; 

This piling up of substantives and adjectives of oolor is seen 

more clearly in the following description of the "pavilion de 


9 8 Moser, p. 121 
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de la maree t 


p£le-m$le. au hasard du coup de filet, les algues pro- 
fondes, ou dort la^vie ayst^rieuses des grandee eaux, 
avalent tout llvrd; les cablllauds, les algreflns, lee 
carrelete, lee piles, les llmandes, b£tes communes d'un 
grls sale, aux taches blanchfitres; les congres, ces 
grosses couleuvres d'un bleu de vase, aux minces yeux 
noirs, el gluantes^qu'elles semblent ramper, vlvantes 

J ncore; lee rales elargles, a" ventre pale bord^ de 
ouge tendre, dont les^dos superbes, allongeant les 
neouds salllanta de l'6chine, se marbrent, Jusqu'aux 
balelnes tendues des nageolres, de plaques de clnabre 
ooupdes par des zdbrures de bronze florentln, d'une 
bis&rrure assombrle de orapaud et de flour malsalne; les 
ehlftns de jier, horribles, aveo leurs t&tes rondes, leurs 
oourtes ailes de chauves-souris oharnues, aonstres qul 
dolvent garder de leurs abols les tresors des grottes 
aarlnes. Puls, venalent les beaux poissone. lade's un 
sur chaque plateaud’osier; les saumons, d’argent guill- 
oche, dont chaque ecaille semble )m coup de burin dans 
lo poll de netal; les mulcts, d'ecailles plus fortes,de 
olselures plus grossldres; les grands turbots, les grandpa 
barbures, d'un grain serre et blanc comme du lalt oallle; 


gorge, dans la stupefaction de i'agonle. Et de toutes 
parts, les soles, par palres, grises ou blondes, pullul- 
alent; les equilles minces, raldles, ressemblalent a^des 
rognures detain; les harengs, ldgerment tordus, montr- 
alent tous, sur leurs robes lame'es, la meurtrlssure de 
leurs ou'ies saignantes; les dorades grasses se teintaiejjt 
d’une polnte^de carmln, tandis que les maquereaux, dores, 
le dos strle de brunlosures verdatres, faisalent luire 
la nacre changeante de leurs flancs, et aue les grondlns 
roses, a'-ventres blailcs, les tates ranges au centre des 
mannes, les queues ^ayonnantes, epanoulssalent d*Stranges 
floralsons, panachees de blanc de perle et de vermlllor. 
vif. II y avalt enopre des rougets de roohe, a x la chair 
exqulse, du rouge enlumine des cyprlns, des calsses de 
merlans, aux reflets d’opale, des panlers d’dfperlans, de 
petite panlers propres, Jolls comme des panlers de fralses, 
qul lalssalent echapper une odeur pulssante de vlolette. 

„ (165-67) 

In addition to what may be considered a normal grammatical use of 

the adjective of color, that Is after the noun It modifies, the 

Impressionist word artist utilizes color adjectives In a manner 
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particular to his primary objective, that la, to paint light 
and color by fragmenting fora. In the lmpreealonlatlc sentence 
adjectives of color are occasionally given positions of such 
importance that they eclipse the noun they modify, that Is, 
the color becomes more Important than the object to which It 
belongs. This effect Is achieved In three ways: l) by changing 
the position of the adjective of color from its normal post-nom¬ 
inal position. 2) substantlzlng the adjective 3) replacing the 
adjeotive by an abstract substantive of quality. 

By changing the position of the adjective of color from Its 

normal post-nominal position, the impressionistic word artist 

therby achieves a strong sense of color in that the eye perceives 

the oolor of the object before the object is perctlved. Moser 

underlines this point as follows: 

L'adjectif qul precede le substantif centre la regie , 
traduit toujours une sensation plus forte quo la pensee 
logiquej l'oeil apercolt la forme et la couleur avant 
de les attrlbuer aM'objet auquel elles appartiennent 

The following example Illustrates this point: 

Un bee de gas.au sortlr d'une nappe d'ombre, eclalralt 
les clous d’un amiller.lA mapohe bleue d'un e blouse 
(Instead of "la manche d'une blouse bleue"J; le boutt 
d'une casquette, entrevus dans cette floraison M enorme 
des bouquets rouges dee carrottes (Instead of des 
bouquets de carottes rouges), deB bouquets blancs d e 
naveta (instead,, of "des bouquets de navets blancs" ), 
des verdures debordantes des pois et des choux. (5-6) 

An equally strong sense of color is produced by substantlzlng ’ 

the adjeotive of color as in the following example: 


"ibid ., p. 104. 
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Et le vernis aordore d'un panier d'oignona, le rouge 
ealgnant d'un tas de tomates, l'effacement Jaunatre d 
un lot de conoombres, le violet sombre d'une grappe 
d'aubergines, qa et li, a'allumaient; pendant que de 
gros radla noire, rangds en^nappes de deull, lalaaalent 
encore quelque Vrous de tdnebres, au milieu des Joies 
vlrbrantes du rdveil.(47) 

Or In the following descriptions of the fish In the "pavilion 

de la maree" In the sunlight and the vegetables covering the 

sidewalks In the ‘'quartler det Halles"* 

Une barre da sole 11, tombant du haut vitrage de la rpe 
oouverte, vint allumer ces couleurs preoieuses, laves 
et attendries par la vague, lrlssrfs et fondues dana lea 
tona de chair des coquillages, l'opale des merlans . 
la nacre des aacouereaux . 1'or de s ^uge ta. la robe lam- 
ee des harengs, lea grandee ple'ees d'argenterle des 
saumons. (167) 

On ne voyalt encore, dans la olarte'^brusque et tournante 
des lanternea, que l'epanouiaaement d'un paquet d'artl- 
o haut a, lea verts d^llcat s dea saladca. le gQrall TOSS 
des carrottes . l^ lvolre ma t des naveta: et ces eclairs 
de couleur intenaes fllaient le : long des tas, avec dea 
lanternes. (25) 

The impressionistic word artist can also produce a strong sen¬ 
sation of color by replacing the adjective of color by an ab¬ 
stract substantive of quality as In the following example: 

O'etait une mer. Elle s'e'tendait de la pointe Saint- 
Eustache tf la rue des Halles, entre les deux groupes de 
pavilions. Et aux deux bouts, dans les deuxcoarrefours 
le flot grandissait encore; les legumes subaergeaient 
le? pav6s. • « ces tas moutonnants comme des flots 
presses, ce fleuve de verdure qui semblalt couler dans 
l'encalssement de la chausfce, pareil a la debacle des 
plules d'automne, prenalent des ombres dexlc/its et par¬ 
lies,dea violets attendrls, des roses telntes de lait, 
des verts noyea dans des Jaunes, toutes lea paleurs qui 
font du ciel une sole changeante au lever du solell. (45) 

Utilizing the proceeding descriptive techniques, that la, 
ohanging the position of the adjective of color, substantizing 
the color adjective, and replacing the color adjective by an 
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abstract substantive of color, the impressionist word artist 
places on the cage. In much the same manner as the painterly 
Impressionist places on the canvas, distinct and unblended 
dots of color, therby producing a strong sense of color. These 

technique, are In faot viewed by Hatsfeld as the main descriptive 

100 

technique utilized by Zola in I* Ventre de Parle. 

In addition to the adjeotival transformatlone carried out 

in the preoe ding ways, the impressionist artist also alters the 

adjective of color by the addition of the suffix M atre . This 

suffix used repeatedly in I* Ventre de Parla evokes a color that 

could only have been produced on a soeoiflo object at a specific 

time in a specific geographical location. It evokes, in short, 

a totally impressionistic color. The following scene takes 

place in the dimly lit poultry storage area beneath Les Halles: 

Le grillage de la ressere etait tout poussiereux, tendu 
de toiles d'araignes, a* ce point qu il semblait garni 
de stores gris; 1'urine des lapins rongeait les panneaux 
du basj la flente de la volaille taohait les 
d'eclaboussures blancttltreg. Mais M.ja ^oulait o 
desobliger Marjolin en montrant davantage eon^degoUt. 

In the following scene Les Halles are described as "greenish 

grey H as they emerge from the shadows: 

!t Florent regardait les grandes Halles wrtir de l' 
ombre. ou il les avalt vues,allongeant a 1 infini leurs 
Zlllu J jour. Biles se solidlfiai.nt, d'un ffrls yerd- 
8tre, plus gdantes encores, avec leur mature prodlgl- 
euse, supportant les nappes sans fin de leurs^tolts. 

Not only is the H atre M suffix utilized to describe objects but 

also people, as in the following description given by Olaude 


lOOgatzfeld, p. 173 
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Lantier of Marjolln and Oadine: 

II (Mas-Jail*) oonnaissalt lea moindres recoins des 
Halles, lee aimaient d une tendresse de file, a 

aveo des agilities d'ecureuil, au milieu de cette foret 
de fonte. lie (Marjolln and Oadine) faisalent un Joll 
oouple, lui, et oetie geuBe de Oadine que la mete OhanJ- 
mesfle avait ramasse un soir au coin de 1 anc i ea j £ arc ‘? a / 
dea innocents. Lui tftalt splendide* ce grand bSta, dors 
ooamo un Reubens, aveo un duvet r ous^atre qui aocrochalt 
le Jour. (43) 

In addition to the abundance of substantives and adjectives, 


particularly those of color, the impressionistic sentence is 

characterised by the almost total absence of verbs from positions 

of importance„ The verb is usually relegated to a clause or used 

as an auxiliary. It is the substantives and the adjectives that 

dominate the impressionistic sentence. Hatzfeld has called this 

type of sentence a "color spot without verbal harmonization" 

Ruth Moser also underlines this point as follows* 

Dans la phrase impressionniste il n'y a aucun vprbe 
principal. . . II en results un mouvement brise de la 
phrase, nriv^e de son lien principal, du verbe. Sans 
verbe, ii n'v a pas d'elan rythrne, il n y a pas de 
continuite".!^ 2 


Moser further explains: 

Cette mefianee * l'egard du-verbe est une des marques 
du style Impressionniste. D 

The relatllre unimportance of verbs in the Impressionistic sent¬ 
ence is the result of the inherent nature of Impressionism, -a 
descriptive art and not a narrative art. Utilizing a scientific 
eye the impressionist suspends momentarily the motion of time 

101 Ibld.. p. 173. 

102 Moser, p. 126. 

103 Ibid., p. 244. 






and thereafter analyze* In detail the moment of reality held 

In suspension. Moser remarks: 

La phrase imprpssionniste se compose de substantifs 
Juxtaposes, determines soit par des adjectifs vsrbaux 
cu des complements de noms. Oela sufflt, 1'essential 
e*t dlt, un verbs n'ajouterait rlen de plus, n auralt 
qu'une fonctloji loglque et syntaxique a* remplir; ter¬ 
miner la rt pensee, la penile qul s f ebauohe, achever la 
phrase. I04 

Moser's remark* are further substantiated by Wartburg in com¬ 
paring the general characteristics of the French and German 
languages, particularly the verb: 

La catdgorle des mot* qul marque ayrtout les trans¬ 
formations, le devenlr, l'actlvite, est le verbe. Or. 
le rfile du verbe est bien plus reduit en francais qu en 
allemand. D'abord, le verbe francais a souve^t quelque 
chose. . de plus abstrait, de moln* nuance, de molns 

precis que le verbe allemand. On s'ei apprcevra facile- 
ment quand on se trouve dans la necessite de tradulre un 
texts allemand. II faut dire "aller a v cheyal , aller en 
voiture", "aller a s pled", pour "reiten", "fahren", "gehen 
autrement dlt la difference entre cea trois manieres de 
locomotion est exprlmee par des substantifs. Pour stehen 
"sitzen", and "liegen" le francais se *ert du verb In¬ 
colore "etre" avec unradjectif ou un adverbe (debout, 
assls, oouch£). Du rests 11 n’en a pas toujours ete aln*l. 
L'anclen francais disait "ester", "seoir", "gesir". II 
■erait facile de multipler ces exemples pour opposer la 
richesse verbal de l'anclen francais a la pauvrete du 
francais moderns.1^5 

There was then a general evolution away from the essentially 
verbal style of old French towards a more nominal style, an 
evolution which can be observed clearly by comparing the essential 
ly verbal structure of much Renaissance and Classical literature 
to the-more nominal literature of the late eighteenth and ninft- 


j^ Ibld .. p. 126 

105 W. ?. Wartburg, Evolution e t structure de la langue fgflA 
caise (Leipzig* Teubner, 1934;, pp. 227-228. 
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teenth oenturle. In France. The most noticeable etagea In 
thl. evolution towards nominalism can’be seen In the pro.e 
production, of Kou.eeau, Chateaubriand, Bal.ac, and Flaubert. 

Wart burg aubatantiateB thla point as follows *. 

Cette tendance a' exprlmer lee cveneMnte et le^aotlon. 

^^roSlg^^Srto^^urroraSt^udlx-neuviene 

aieole• 

Thisi-evolution from an e..entially verbal .tyle to an e.eentially 
nominal .tyle reached a high point of development In the novel, 
of Emile Zola, particularly T* Ventre de Tarl ju Zola 

ma. aided In achieving hi. naturall.tlc objective.. Wartburg 

remarksI 

on a convent et^le'g^SVcoMtSW 

boue. 107 

Zola wae.at the .ame time, aided In achieving hi. Impre.slon- 
l.tlo objective a. can be ob.erved in the following example, 
from Ventre de Paris? 

ide, align e. dan. de. Jardl nlSre. oolcale., ( 31 ) 

106 Ibld.. p. 228. 

107 Ibld.. PP. 228-229. 
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Bntre lea quatre hales, le long du potager, le aoleil 
dft.mal avait comae une pamolson de tlefaeur, un silence 
pleln d'un bourdonnement d'insects, une somnolence 
d'enfantement heureux. A certain craqUements, & certain 
aoupira lagers, 11 semblait qu'on entendlt naitre et 
pouaaer les legumes. Lea carrea d'^pinards et d oaeille, 
lea bandea de radis, de naveta et de choux, etalaient 
leura nappes rdgullares, leur terreau noir, verdi par 
les panaohes dea feulllea. Flua loin, lea rlgoles de . 
aaladea, lea oignona, lea poireaux, lea celeris, alignes, 
plant^a au cordeau,aemblaient dea aoldata de plomb a 
la parade. (343-44) 

The verba contained in the above descriptions do not in any in¬ 
stance carry the eye of the reader outside a very limited geo¬ 
graphical area; In'the first example, "le earreau de la rue Ram- 
buteau, H in the aecond example Madame Francois's market garden. 
They are static verbs. Any movement which occurs ia contained 
within the suspended moment analysed by the author. Just as the 
impressionistic canvas seems to be alive with movement, so too 
does the moment described by the literary impressionist. Yet it 
is a restricted movement in that it ia limited to only one mom¬ 
ent. Aa such the moment is represented aa distinctly different 
from all other moments in the perpetuum of time, that ia, an 
illusion of movement la portrayed when in reality.no movement 
oocurs. What appears to be movement is in most instances an 
illusion of movement created by the vibrating dots of color 
bathed in light. The verb "s'epanouir", for example, is util¬ 
ised by Zola in describing the cabbages on the "earreau de la 
rue Rambuteau". The movement implied by the use of such a re¬ 
flexive verb, however, does not take place. Yet to the observer 
there is an illusion of movement created by the effect of light 
and color, an illusion of movement produced by chromatic fusion 
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on the obinrer'i etlna. A similar effect i. achieved in the 
following eentenoe taken from the above description of Madame 
Francois's gardeni "A certain craquements, a oertain eoupirs 
legere, 11 semblait qu'on entendit naltre et pousser les le- 
gnmei." The movement Inherent in the verbs "naltre" and "pousser" 
dees not occur. It is an illusion of movement produced by the 
fragmentation of form through light. Similarly there is no 
movement produced or a...elated with the verb "staler" in the 
following sentence:"Lee carre's d'e'pinards, et d'osellle, les 
bandes de radls. de na.ets. de carottes, lee grande plants de 
pommes de terra et d. oul. etalaient leur. nappes wgulleres, 
leur terreau noir, v. par les panaches dee feulllee." The 
verb"e'taler" in the preceding sentence is static. It is, in 
short, a verb with a wholly nominal or descriptive function. The 
same is true of the verb "11 y avalt" in the following sentence: 
"Sur le oarreau de la rue Hambuteau 11 y avalt dee tas gigan- 
t.sques de ohoui-fleurs, range's en piles commes des boulets, 
aveo une rsgularite surprmnaats." The Impersonal verb "11 y a" 
in this instance is followed by the substantive "des tas" which 
grammatically serves as the direct object. logically dee tas 
appears ae the subject. Alfred Fwert underlines this point 
when he statesi 

"II T a dee hommes"ls felt to he logically on the same 
footing as "des homines existent , that Is, there are 
men*l°S 


"II y a" therby becomes a positing verb, that Is, a verb in 


l0 ®Alfred Evert, The french Language. (Hew Tork: McMillan, 
1938 ), p. 236. 
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dicating not the movement of a particular reality but only 
ite existence. 

The-’description given above of Madame Francois's market 
garden illustrates well a fundamental use of verbs in the im¬ 
pressionistic sentence, that is, impressionistic verbs serve 
not a narrative function but a descriptive function. As such 
the majority of the verbs in La Ventre de Paris are in the 
imperfect tense, the principal tense of Prench Realism. It is 
in fact the dominant tense of French prose in the second half 
of the nineteenth century 1 , a tense whose descriptive capabil¬ 
ities were fully realised by Gustave Flaubert and which there¬ 
after became a literary common place in French prose. The im¬ 
perfect tense is of particular value to the impressionist liter¬ 
ary artist, who having suspended the motion of fluid reality 
utilized description as a means of representing comprehensively 
a particular moment. In other words, as narrative progression 
Is subordinated to description the particular characteristics 
of a rigidly defined moment are fully represented in an effort 
to differentiate one moment from all other moments in the per- 
petuum of time. In the following description of Lisa sunning 
herself in front of her charouterie no action occurs even 
though the scene Is constructed with sixteen verbs. Fifteen of 
these verbs are In the imperfect tense. (In the clause "des 
personnes qui vlvent d'ordinaire dans les gralsses" the present 
tense of the verb "vivre M followed by H d'ordinaire" has the same 
value as an imperfect tense.) They are mbs which posit, evoke, 
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and describe, verba which are devoid of all narrative qual- 

ites. They are in short, impressionistic verbs: 

Elle mettait un bonheur de plus, une plentijude solide 
et heureuse, au milieu de toutee ces galetes grasses. 
O'^tait une belle femme. Elle tenait la largeur de la 
porte, point trop grasse pourtant, forte de la gorge, 
dans la maturity de la trentaine., Elle me ver- 

lever, et deja x ses cheveux, liases, colies et oomme ver 
nis, lui descendaient en petite bandeaux, plat* J;®* 

temps. Cela la rendait tres propre. Sa chair 
avait oette blanoheur tranaparente, cette peau fine et 
ros^e des personnes qul vivent d'ordinaire dan* les 
graisses et les viandes crues. s jf rl * UBe ! >( . 

plutdt, tree calme et tr£s lente, s ^gayant du 
les levres graves. Son col de linge empese bridant sur 
son cou, ses manehes blanches qui lui montaient jusqu 
aux coudes, son tablier blane eachant la point de ses 
souliers, se laissaient voir que des bouts de sa robe 
de caohemire nolr, les epaules rondes, le corsage pieln, 
dont le eorset ienait l'etoffe, extrememment. Dans tput 
oe blanc, le eoleil brulait. Mais, trempSe de clart6, 
les cheveux bleus, la chair rose, les manehes et la jupe 
eclatantes, elle ne clignalt paj* les paupieres, elle 
prenalt en touts tranquilite beats son bain delumiere 
matinale, les yeux doux, riant aux J9 lle £ 8 # 

Elle avait un air de grande honnftvete. (63-o4j 


In addition to the comprehensive representation of a par¬ 
ticular moment by the impressionistic use of nouns, verbs and 
adjectives, the impressionistic literary artist further rep¬ 
resented one particular moment as unique by the use of figur¬ 
ative language, that is the similie and the metaphor. Just as 
nouns, verbs and adjectives are utilized in a particular 
manner by the Impressionist, so too are similies and metaphors. 
The impressionistic similie, as do all similies, helps to make 
a particular representation more precise by providing a basis 
for comparison. The impressionistic similie however, is a more 
highly perfected similie in that the reality which serves as a 
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basis for comparison Is evoked In an Impressionistic manner, 

as In the following example: 

Sur le carreau, a drolte et a gauche, des femmes ^ 
assises avalent devantvelles des oorbellles carrees, 
plelnes de bottes de roses, de vlolettes, de dahlias, 
de marguerites. Les bottes s'assombrissaient, narellleg 
k des tabhes de sang, pallssalent doucement aveg dgs 
grls argegtSs d'une grande dellcategse . ( 38 ) 

Illustrated In the. above simllle are all of the basic principles 
of the impressionistic aesthetic. The form of the roses and 
daisies has been fragmented by the pising sunj they are reduced 
to "des taches de sang". As the form of the roses is fragmented 
the colors become more dominant. This Is accomplished by the 
use of the verb "palir", a verb of color in the Imperfect tense, 
which 1 b modified by a prepositional phrase composed of color 
spots—"avec des grls argentes d'une grande delicatesse. H 
Utilizing this simllle Zola has therby fully represented the 
roses and daisies in a unique and transitory moment. The follow¬ 
ing similies utilized In describing!the tenohs and the carp 
arriving in the markets are also wholly Impressionistic: 

On deballalt les oarpes du. Rhln, mordorees, si belleB 
aveo leurs roussissures m^talliques et dont les plaques^ 
d'ecailles ressemblent a des 6maux cloisonnes et bronzes ; 
les tanchet. sombras et magnlf jques parallies du 

culvre rouge tache" de vert-de-grls . (169 ) 

In the following example the baskets of fish lined up on the 

sidewalks in the market area are compared to a school of fish: 

Quand les mannes s'/talerent Plorent put crolre qu'un 
banc de poissons venalt d'echouer 1^ sur oe trottolrT 
ralani encore, aveo les nacres roses, les coraux 
salgn ants. Yes perles lalteuses, touies les moires, et 
toutes les paleurs glauques de l'oc^an . (165) 

Just as the simllle occupies an important position in the 
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art of the literary impressionist, so too does the metaphor. 

The specific nature of the metaphors utilized by Zola in I& 

de Paris can be traced to the historical phenomenon of 
artistic impressionism, which, it will be recalled, was bom 
when Renoir, Sisley and Pissarro observed on the Seine near 
Argenteuil the action of sunlight on the water and the resultant 
decomposition of the sunlight into separate color spots. These 
early artists of impressionism had thus discovered a new form 
of artlstio representation by using water as a point of de¬ 
parture. Just as these new artists of the 1860's had found water 
useful in representing their conception of reality so to did 
Zola in I* Ventre de Paris . Both Zola and the impressionistic 
artists therby thematically underlined their principal aesthetic 
belief, that is, reality is composed of a series of unique mom¬ 
ents which, like a flow of water, constantly flow on. This 


aesthetic belief is expressed thematically by Zola in Le_Ie&i££. 

de Paris by the use of Metaphors which* evoke water images. 

Moser remarks In this connection: 

L'impressionnisme est l'art de l'insaistblij; du flulde; 
c'est ce qui ressort non seulement de see themes nu- 
viaux et marins, mais encore de telles J^iSJ 1 

voient la mati&re sous le rapport de la fluldlte. 

In the following example not only did Zola utilise a metaphor 

evoking a water image but he sustained the metaphor throughout 

the one hundred and forty-eight words which follow the initial 

evocation* 


109 


Moser, p. 119. 
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Male Olaude. etait monte debout sur le banc d'enthous- 
lasme. II forca spn oompagnop. £ admirer le Jour se, 
levant aur lea legumes. C'stalt une mer . Bile s'etend- 
alt de la polnte Saint-Eustache si* la rue des Halles, 
entre lea deux groupes de pavilions. Et, aux deux bouts, 
dans les deux earrefours, le flot grandlasalt encore, 
les legumes subaergealt les paves. Le Jour se levalt 
lentement d'un/gris tr&s doux, lavant toutes oho see d'une 
telnte olalre d'acquarelle. Oes tas moutonnantes comme 
des flots presses, ce fleuve de verdur^ qul semblait 
caller dans 1'encaissement de la chausee, parell a la 
debacle des plules d'automne, prenalent des ombres d^- 
11 cates at perlees, des violets, attendrles, deB roses 
teintes de lalt, des verts noyes dans les Jaunes, toutes 
les paleurs qul font du del une sole changeante au lever 
du solell; et, a\mesure que l'lnoendle du matin montalt 
en Jets d.e flamme au fond de la rue Bambuteau, les le¬ 
gumes s'bvelllaient davantage, sortalent du grand bleu- 
iesement tralnant a 1 terre. (45-46) 

The Image which Is evoked by the sentence “O'^talent une mer" Is 
sustained by the ^following t "le flot?, "fcubmergealt", '‘lavant", 
"acquarelle", "des flots presses", "ce fleuve de verdure", "cou- 
ler", "des plules d'automne", "perle'es," "des verts noyes", and 
"jets de flamme". A similar use of a water Image Is made by Zola 
to desoribe Elorent's reaction to Les Halles as he looks out his 
window* In this instance the sustained metaphor is a contin¬ 
uation of the image evoked by the simllie, "comme des mers grises"l 

Que de reves 11 avait fal,t a v cette hauteur, les yeux 
perdus sur les toltures elargies des pavailions. Le 
plus souvent 11 les voyait ^ m e jea qers ,,gnqgs <iui 
lul parlaient de contrtfes lolntaines. Par les nults sans 
lune, elles s'assombrlssalent, devenaient des lacs morts, 
des eaux nolrs, empestes et orouples. Les nults llmp- 
ides les ohangealent en fontained de lumiere; les rayons 
ooul&lent sur les deux stages de tolts, mouillant les 
grandes plaques de zinc, deborgant et retombant du bord 
des immenses vasques supe^pos^es. Les temps froids les 
r^idissaient, les gelaient, ainsi que des bales de Nor- 
vege oil gllssent des patlneurs, tandls que les chaleurs 
de Juin les endormaient d'un sommell lourd. (454) 
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The following sustain the metaphorical evocation In the pro¬ 
ceeding mjcamplei "devenalent des lacs morts", "des eaux nolres M , 
H en fontaines", "coulalent", "mouillant", "de'bordant", "vasques", 
"gelalent", "des bales de Horve'ge". 

All of the preoeedlng parts of speech, that Is, nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, aa.well as the slmilles and metaphors when 
utilized In the manner discussed above and grouped together, 
either In a single sentence or In a paragraph, form what may be 
called an impressionistic tableau. Le Ventre da .PflijB Is composed 
of six main descriptive tableau which correspond to the six main 
sections of the novel, chapters in which relatively little action 
takes place and wherein descriptive tableaux form the bulk of the 
novelistio material. The following Is a sequential list of the 
descriptive tableaux and the principal narrative material In 
Le Ventre de Paris . Proceeding each of the six major tableau 
groups is a succinct summary of the principal narration present¬ 


ed therein. 

SECTION ONE t PLORENT ARRIVING AUX HALLES 

Nasons arriving In Paris at 2 A.M.; Madame Prancols 
stopping her wagon and picking up Florent 
Plorent recalling his past history; 

Pranools unload her cart; the Central Max-ka-ts waiting . 
fortthe sun to come up; Lee Halles in the morning light, 
Plorent seeing for the second time the Rue Montorguell 
where he was earlier captured and recalling his past; 
description of the Central Markets mixed with JJ 0 **®* 8 
recollections; description of Les Hallesat t 

general description of Claude Lantler; Claude and Plorent 
walking on the Rue Pirouette; Claude describes the area, 
Claude 8 and Plorent drinking at M. Lebigre s; Claude and 
Plorent encounter Alexandre: description of the sunrise 
in the "quartier!des Halles ; Claude and Plorent faire 
la tour" des Halles; description of Marjolln and Cadine; 
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Plorent has the feeling that he Is surrounded by food; 
description of Plorent Y s fear in seeing familiar land¬ 
marks; Plorent encounters Gavard, Mile, Saget, and Mile 
Leooeur; Gavard recounts the recent events of Les Halles 
and takes Plorent to the charcuterie of his brother, 

Quenu; exterior description of the Charcuterie Quenu- 
Gradelle"; description of the products in the charcuterie; 
description of Lisa sunning herself in front of the butcher 
shop; the reunion of Plorent with his brother and sister- 
in-law. 


SECTION TWO { PLORENT JOINING THE SOCIETY OP LES HALLES 

Plorent's life proceeding his exile—his education, his 
parents; Plorent as a teacher; the childhood of Quenu; 
Uncle Gradelle's disgust for politics; Plorent s involve¬ 
ment in the plot to overthrow the Empire; Plorent s exile; 
Quenu moves in with Uncle Gradelle and subsequently 
marries Lisa; death of Gradelle; Quenu and Lisa are pros¬ 
perous merchants; desoriptlonoof Lisa sunning in front of 
the charcuterie; the arrival of Plorent; Lisa devises a 
cover story—Plorent will be Lisa's cousin who is return¬ 
ing from America; Plorent in need of a job; Gavard and 
his history, his hate for*the government; description of 
Mile. Saget; Plorent refuses to be market inspector; 
description of Mile. Saget, Mme Leooeur, and La Sariette, 
as well as Lisa rival, la belle normande, as they try 
to ascertain Plorent's past; description of the products 
in the oharcuterie; Plorent 1 recounting the story of the 
"monsieur mange par les betas"; Plbrent's story is mix¬ 
ed with a description of the charcuterie, its owners, and 
its products; Plorent consents to be a market inspector. 


SECTION TFttEE ? PLORENT REJECTING THE SOCIETY OP LES HALLES 

Plorent as "inspecteur de la maree"; description of the 
fish beginning with the ocean fish and then the fresh 
water fish; M. Verlaque explains the job to Plorent; des¬ 
cription of "la belle Normande" and her stand; Plorent 
begins to spend his evenings at M. Lebigre's where he 
finds others who share his political feelings; descript¬ 
ion of M. Lebigre's cafe; description of the people who 
come there every night; description of Robine, Logre, 
Oharvet, Olomence, and Rose; description of Les Halles 
from Plorent's window; Plorent'a dlfficultes as inspect¬ 
or; the Mehuduin family and their history; the battle 
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between Florent and "la belle normande ; the Incident 
of Mme Taboureau'a maid and the spoiled brill; Florent 
closes M La belle normande's" booth for eight days; des¬ 
cription of M la belle normande" and her son Muche; Muche s 
like for Florent; Florent teaches Muche to read and his 
war with "la belle poissonlere"ends; Florent bored with 
his job; description of the "polssons monotones ; des¬ 
cription of the fish pavilion and its stench;Florent 
decides to again attempt to overthrow the Empire; Florent 
decides to continue giving lessons to Muche; Mile. Saget 
attempts to clarify Florent's past history; the jealousies 
of Lisa and "la belle polssonlere"; the political discuss¬ 
ions become more animated; Florent encourages Quenu to 
attend the meetings; Mile. Saget and her group attempt to 
clarify Florent'a past by convincing Lisa that her hus¬ 
band and her shfcp are going to be harmed; Lisa's doubts 
about Florent. 


SECTIOH FOUR: FLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LISA, "LA HEINE DES 

mm r - 

Description of Marjolln and Cadlne; Oadlne the flower 
seller add her flowers; description of Les Halles; Gad- 
ine and Marjolln growing up in the area of the Central 
Markets; their exploits In the poultry market; lengthy 
description of the baskets wherein they slept; descrip¬ 
tion of "les Halles sous terre"; description of les Halles 
from the rooftops; Claude Lantier becomes a friend of 
Marjolln and Cadlne; they walk throughout the entire area 
of the Central Markets expressing their personal preferen¬ 
ces; description of Les Halles in the late afternoon; 

Leon, Cadlne, and Marjolln steal food; Lisa tries to con¬ 
vince her husband that Florent is a threat to thiir sec¬ 
urity; Lisa announces that either Florent or she will 
have to leave; Florent senses her hate and decides to 
eat his meals elsewhere; Lisa becomes friendly with Gav- 
ard in an attemo'j to find out more about Florent; Mar¬ 
jolln conducts Lisa Into the underground storage area In 
search of Gavard: description of the underground city; 
the Incident of "mere Palette's" geese; description of 
the "pierrea d'abbatage"; Marjollnratteapts to seduce 
Lisa; Quenu suggests to Lisa that they attend the theatre; 
Lisa looks in Florent's room for clues about his personal 
life; great commotion In the street—someone has found 
Marjolln unconscious In the caves; Claude, Florent, and 
Madame Francois go to Hanterre for the day; description 
of life in the country; discussion of the battle between 
the "gras" and the "malgre"; description of the return 
trip to Pari8. 



SECTION FIVE: FLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LES HALLES 


Lisa goes to soeak to the Abbe Roustan; description of 
the Interior of Saint-Eustache; Lisa gets advise from 
the abbe on what to do concerning Plorent; Lisa goes to 
Plorent's room and finds the first chapter of his study 
on Cayenne; She ultimately finds his plans for over¬ 
throwing the Empire; Lisa returns from Plorent's room 
and finds Pauline missing; the incident of Pauline and 
Muche playing in the mud; Mademoiselle Saget rescues 
Pauline from Muohe and through Pauline learns Plorent's 
story; description of Mile. Saget spreading the story 
of Plorent's past in the "quartier des Halles'*; des¬ 
cription of La Sariette's fruit; description of the cheese 
in the cheese stalls; the "symphonic des fromages"; des¬ 
cription of the cheese mixed with Mile. Saget's gossip; 
the story of Plorent's past is exaggerated andttold every¬ 
where; arguments for and against Plorent; the news of 
Plorent's past affects the whole area; even the vegetables 
and the fish and the products of the charcuterle are 
affected by this news; Lengthy descriptions of the changes 
in the "quartier des Halles"; Mile. Saget keeps Lisa in¬ 
formed of the latest gossip concerning Plorent; Plorent 
asks for the money owed him from the inheritance* Lisa 
disoovers the flags in Plorent's room and runs tu the 
police station; Plorent wants the insurrection tj take 
place immediately; description of Les Halles. 


SECTION SIX: PLORENT BEING .EXPELLED PROM LES HALLES 

Plorent makes more detained plans; his walking trip 
through Paris; Plorent encounters Claude who is looking 
for Marjolin; Karjolin is in the caves killing pigeons; 
Auguste tells Plorent that the;police came looking for 
him that morning;Lisa carries on as usual; the police 
search "la belle polssoniere's" room looking for traces 
of Plorent and discover Muche's notebooks wherein he 
practiced writing the sentence:"Quand l'heure sonnera 
le coupable tombera,"; Mile. Saget runs to tell Lisa 
this latest news; Gavard, looking for Plorent, goes to 
Plorent's rbom and is captured by the police; the gossips 
run;to Gavard's aparti^fnt and take what they want; 

Plorent encounters "la mfiTe Mehuduin" who tells him that 
a man was looking for him and that he is waiting for him 
at the Quenu charcuterle; Plorent goes to his room and 
is captured by the police, before leaving he frees a 
caged bird; description of the capture; Plorent is again 
deported, Logre and Lacaille are acquitted, Alexandre is 
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sentenced to two years of prison; Claude and Madame 
Prancois discuss the arrest; description of Lesfolles 
resuming their normal activity^ Claude remarks: Quels 
gredins que les honnetes gens. 

Saoh of the separate descriptive tableaux listed above and all 
of the narrative material HUE built around the main subject of 

the novel_Les Halles. The narrative material, however, does 

not in any significant manner represent narration in the tradition 
al meaning of the term. Just as the importance 
of the verb in the impressionistic sentence is minimized, so too 
is the importance of narration in the impressionistic novel min¬ 
imized. Each of the six main sections of the novel is con¬ 
structed around a motif, "les Halles". Narration in Le Venice 
de Paris is a means utilized by Zola to portray comprehensively 
the movement of Les Halles as it is affected by the presence of 
PIorent. As such, Le Ventre de Paris represents a series of six 
main impressionistic descriptive tableaux, a series not unlike 
the series of impressionistic canvases created by Monet and 
Pissarro around one central motif. Les Halles is thus presented 
at six precise and unique moments of its existence. J' 1- * 
the Rouen Cathedral in Monet's series is portrayed at seven in 
the morning, so is lies Halles portrayed as Plormnt arrives in 
the area of the Central Markets; Just as the cathddral is por¬ 
trayed at noon, so too is Les Halles portrayed when Plorent Joins 
the world of the “gras" and becomes "inspeoteur de la maree"; 

Just as the cathedral is seen in the afternoon light, so too is 
Les Halles seen when Plorent rejects the world of the fat; just 
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as the cathedral is portrayed in the fog,so too is Les 2 alles 
portrayed when Lisa, "la reine des Hallee", rejects Florent; 

Just as the cathedral is portrayed in the rain, so too is Lea 
Halles portrayed as it rejects ?lorent; Just as the cathedral 
is portrayed in the winter, so too is Les Halles seen as it 
expells Florent, "le maigre" from its presence. 

In both instances the..subjects, whether Les Halles or the 
Rouen Cathedral, are secondary to the descriptions they evoko. 
Moser remarksi 

Traiter un sujet pour les tons et non pour le sujet 
lul-m^me, voil£ ce qui^distingue les impressionnistes 
des autres peintres.H 0 

Moser further underlines this point in disoussing Monet's tri- 
ptyque "Mai"* 

Cette v^rit/ immediate de l'eclairage et de l'atmos¬ 
phere fait la raison d'etre de cette toile; qui ne 
saurait lntdressd' ni par le sujet ni par la composition, 
ni par le detail. Les impressionnistes ne composent 
plus. Ils choissent, tout au plus, le site qui fera 
le sujet de leur toile et celui-ci leur impolte si p^u 
qua Monet en viendra a^ ne plus le varier dans ses series 
qu'll peindra d'apr^s le meme motif. Les series seront 
la derni&re consequence d'une tendance qui commence a 
se manifester d£s les premieres oeuvres de^ lmpression- 
lstes, la tendance ^ ne retenir d'un sujet que les, var¬ 
iations colordes, a^ne ^etenir que la tonalite creee 
par les Jeux de la lumiere, 111 

This point was also underlined by Mallarme, who in October 1864 
remarked: 

J’ai enfin commence^ mon He'rodlad^, avec terreur car 
J 1 invents une langue qui dolt necessairement Jalllir 
d'une pod'tique nouvelle, que Je pourrais dhfinir en 


11Q Ibid.. p. 53. 
111 Ibid.. P« 54. 
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deux mots: Peindre non la chose, mais^l'effet qu'elle 
produit. Le vers ne dolt done pas, la, se composer 
des mots, mais d'Intentions, et toutes les paroles 
s'effaoer devant la sensation. 

The plot of Le Ventre de Paris , although of Importance, 13 
of lesBer Importance than the description it evokes, a plot 
built around Florent. Yet it is not Florent who is the c 1 
player in the novel. The chief player in the novel is " 

4e Paris" itself. Yet the novel is convincing. It is con ng 
because of its art and not because of its intrigue. It:is a 
triumph of description over narration. It is a technique anal¬ 
ogous to that utilized by Mollere in composing his comedies, that 
Is, the plot serves as a pretext for the uniting the separate 
character descriptions and developments. 

What then would appear to be narration in Le Ventre de Paris 
is nothing more than the movement caused in the "quartier des 
Halles" by the prescence of Florent, that is, in Le Ventre de 
Paris narration becomes description. Florent is a stimulus. He 
is the rain, the fog, the morning sun, the afternoon light. "Le 
ventre de Paris" is the Bouen Cathedral. In impressionistic 
art it is the individual dots of color which: seem to vibrate on 
the surface of a canvas. In Le Ventre de Paris it is the people 
of Les Halles who vibrate and move as they reaot to Florent, 
either his absence or presence. In both instances the vibrat¬ 
ions are identical. 

At the same time, the inanimate objects of the "quartier 
des Halles", the fish, the flowers, the vegetables, the separate 

112 
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pavilions, are represented by Zola as vibrating color spots 
bathed in light. The pavilions are, as is the Bouen cathedral, 
portrayed at all times of the day and in all atmospheric con¬ 
ditions! 


Lea Halles before sunrise: 

Male ce qui le (Elorent) suprenait, o'^talent aux deux 
bords de la rue, de gigantesques pavilions, dont les 
toits superposes lui eemblaient gra’-dir, s’fitendre, se 
perdre, au fond d'un poudroiement de lueurs. II revait, 

1 'esprit affabli, ^ vine suite de palais, enormes et 
r^guliers, d'une l£g£rte de oristal, allumant sur leurs 
facades les milles rales de flammes de persiennes con¬ 
tinues et sans fin, ( 15 ) 

Les Halles at sunrise: 

Et Plorent regardait les grandes Halles sortir de 1* 
ombre, sortir du reve o& 11 les avait vues, allonge- 
ant a^l'infini leurs palais s' Jour. ^ Elies se solidi- 
fialent, d’un gris verd&tre, plus geantes encore,avec 
leur mature prodigieuse, sunportant les nappes sans 
fin de luers toits. Elies entassaient leurs^masses geb** 
metriques; et, quand toutes les v clartes lnterieures 
furent ^teintes, qu'elles baignerent dans le Jour levant 
carries, uniformes, elles apparurent comment une ,jna-^ 
chine moderne £ vapeur, quelque chaudiere destinee a la 
digestion d'un peuple, gigantesque ventre de metal, boul 
onn 4 s, rivd", fait :de bois, de verre et dp fonte, d'une 
'feldgance et d'une puissance de moteur mecanique, fon- 
ctionnant la 1 , avec la chaleur de chauffage, l'dtourdisse 
ment, le branle furieux des roues. (44-45) 

Les Halles at midday: 

Et dans les grandes tournees, A lorsque tous trois, 

Claude, Cadine et Marjolin, rodaient autour des Halles, 
ils aperoevaient, par chaque bout de rue, un coin du 
geante de fonte. G'etaient dep gohappees brusques, des 
architectures imprdvues, le meme horizon s'offrant sans 
cesse sous des aspects divers. Clause se retournait, 
surtout Rue Montmartre, aprds avoir passe l'eglise. Au 
loin, les Halles, vues de biais, l’entjiousiasmaient; 
une grande arcade, une ports haute, beante, s'ouvrait; 
puis les pavilions s'entassalent, avec leurs deux 
'stages de toits, leurs persiennes continues, leurs 
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stores immenaes; on eut dit des profile de maisons et 
de palais superposes, une babylone de metal, d une 
ldgeTte hindoue, traverses par des terrassep suspendues, 
des couloirs a^riens, des pont volants Jetes sur le 
vide, IIs revenalent toujours la, a cette ville autour 
de laquelle ils flanaient, sans pouvoir la quitter de 
plue de cent pas,. (307-08) 

Les Halles at sunset t 

II (Florent) se plaisait ajissi, le soir, aux beaux 
couchers de soleil, qui decoupaient en noir les fines 
dentelies des Halles, sur les lueurs^rouges du del; 
la lumlere de cinq heures, la poussiere volante des 
demiers rayons, entrait par toutes^les bales, par 
toutes les rales des persiennes; c'etait comme un 
transparent lumineux et ddpoll, oil se d^sslnaient les 
arrets minces des piliers f/ les courbes elegantes des 
charpentes, les figures geometriques des^ toitures. 
s'emplissalt les yeux de cette immense epure lavee a 
l'encre de chine sur un velin phosphorescent, repren- 
ant son r«?ve de quelque machine colossale, avec see 
roues,ses leviers, ses balanoiers, entrevue dans la 
pourpre sombre du charbon flambant sous la chaudlere. 

/ ( 221 - 22 ) 

Les Halles "par les soirees de flamme": 

Mats, par les soirees de flamme, quand les puanteurs 
montaient, traversant d'un frisson les grands rayons 
Jaunes, comme des fummdes chaudes. les nauseas le 
seoouaient de nouveau, son rave s'egarait, a N s'imagin- 
er des etuves grantee, des cuves infectes d'equarrr- 
isseur oil fondait la mauvaise gralsse d’un pe^u^l^, 

Les Halles on cold nights: 

II restait 1^ quelques minutes (a v sa fenetre), aspir¬ 
ant fortement l'air frais-.qui lul venalt de la Seine, 
par-despus les maisons de la rue de R^voli. En bas, 
oonfusement, les toitures des Halles etalaient leurs 
nappes grises. C'etait comme des lacs endormis, au 
milieu desquels le reflet furtif de quelque vitre 
allumalt la lueur argentee d'un flot. Au loin les 
toits des pavilions de la boucherle et de la valfee 
s'asBombrissaient encore, n'etaient plus que des en- 
tassements de t6n£bres reculant l'horizon. II jouissalt 
du regard ce grand morceau de ciel qu’ll avait en face 
de lui, de cet immense developpenjent des Halles, qui 
lui donnait, au milieu des rues strangles de Paris, la 
vision d'un bord demer, aveo lea eaux mortos et ar- 
doisees d'une bale, s'peine frisonnantes du roulement 
lointain de la houle.(i93) 
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Lee Halles on. nights when the moon Is not visible: 

Par lea nults sans lune, elles s'assombrlssalent; / 
devenalent des lacs morts, des eauz noires, empestees 
et croupies. ( 454 ) 

Les Halles "par les nults llmpldes": 

Les nults limpides les changealent en fontalnes de 
lumi^re; les rayons coulalent sur les deux stages de 
tolts, moulllant les grandes plaques de zinc, dibord- 
ant et retombant au bord de ces lmmenses vasques super- 
posees. ( 454 ) 

Les Halles could thus be portrayed at all hours of the day and 

in all atmospheric conditions since the principal goal sought 

by Zola was not the representation of the Central Markets as 

ends in themselves but as a means to the achievement of light 

and color. This goal is stated In Le Ventre de Paris as follows: 

A ohaque heure le Jeux de lumlere changealent alnsl les 
profile des Halles, depuis les bleuissements du matin 
et les ombres de midi, jusqu'a' l'incendie du solell^ 
couchant, s'eteignant dans la cendre grise de la cre- 
puscula. ( 222 ) 

When both the vibrations of the Inanimate objects of Les Halles 
and the vibrations or reactions of the poeple of Les Halles are 
viewed colleotlvely Le Ventre de Paris assumes a wholly im¬ 
pressionistic finish, that is, it becomes an impressionistic 
canvas upon which symmetrical form has been reduced to a vibrat¬ 
ing surface of color spots bathed in light. 






In addition to the syntactical manifestations of the 
impressionist aesthetic, there are numerous techniques util¬ 
ized by Zola in Le Ventre de Paris thatpoan be considered as 
impressionistic. These techniques, not based on grammatical 
constructions, further underline the essentially impressionistic 
structure of Le Ventre de Paris . These techniques are not, how¬ 
ever, for the most part, unique to the novels of Emile Zola 
and the canvases of the impressionists. The majority of these 
techniques represent a general trend or evolution in nineteenth 
oentury French literature, an evolution which culminated in the 
novels of Zola and in the canvases of the impressionists, that 
is, a gradual evolution towards an art that was essentially des¬ 
criptive and not narrative. 

The most fundamental of these techniques is the presentation 
of a particular reality in its most momentary state, that is, the 
action of fluid reality is interrupted while the artist analyzes 
and desoribes that particular reality held in suspension. Just 
as Monet suspended the motion of fluid reality in order to des-. 
crlbe the Rouen Cathedral, so too does Emile Zola suspend the 
motion of fluid reality in order to describe Florent. When the 
description and analysis of susnended reality 1 b completed, fluid 
reality again assumes its normal motion. This-technique is util¬ 
ized by Zola in the soane wherein Florent interrupts the pro¬ 
cession of wagons on their way to Les Halles: 

Balthazar, le cheval de Madame Francois, une bfste trop 

grasse, tenalt la trte de la file. II marchalt, dormant 
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& deal, dodelinant des oreilles, lorsqu'a la hauteur 
de la rue de Longchamp, un sursaut de peur le plant a 
net sur sea quatre pieds. Lea autrea bates vinrent 
donner de la t£te contra le cul des voltures et la 
file s'arr^ta, aVeo la aecousse des ferrailles, au 
Bllleu des Jurements dea charretlera reveilles.(6) 

allowing the stopping of Balthazar and the other horses In 
the procession la the initial presentation of Florent. When 
this presentation has been accomplished the motion of the pro¬ 
cession of wagons is again resumed; 

Elle (Madame Francois) remonta, s'adoasa contre la 
planchette, assise de biais, tenant les gardes de Bal¬ 
thazar, qui se remit en marche, se rendormant, dodel¬ 
inant des oreilles. Les autres -auivrent, la file reprit 
son allure lente dans le noir. \B-9) 

This technique is built into the overall structure of the novel. 
In a larger sense Florent assumes for Le Ventr e, de Paris the 
role that he assumed for the scene wherein he is firBt intro¬ 
duced; Just as the action of Balthazar and the other horses is 
interrupted by Florent lying in the gutter, so is the action of 
the "quartier des Halles" interrupted or altered by the presence 
of Florent. When Florent Is taken into the cart 6f Madaihe Fran¬ 
cois the action of the procession resumes normally. When Flor¬ 
ent is expelled from the "quartler des Halles" the city again 
resumes its normal rhythm. It is remarked Immediately after 
Florent is taken into the car;fc of Madame Francois: 

Paris, pareil a^un pan de ciel ^tjjil^, tombe sur jjn 
ooin de la terre noire, lul apparut (Florent) severe 
et comma fachd^ de son retour. 

The interruption that Florent causes by his return dauses the 
material of the novel. When he is again expelled from the 





"quartier des Halles'* and from Paris, It Is remarked: 

Le solell, au ras des tolts, mettait d,es rayons roses, 
des nappes tombantee qul touchalent dej4 les pare. Et 
Claude sentalt un rrfveil de gaiete dans les grandee 
Halles sonores, dans le quartier empll de nourrltures 
entassdes. O'etalt ccmme une Jole de eudrison, un tap- 
age plus haut de gens soulages enfln d T un polds qul 
laur genalt l'estomao. (498) 

The complete resumption of a normal routine Is domonstratdd'bby 

Lisa and her actions. The day following Plorent's exile she 

again takes her sun bath on the threshold of the oharcuterie. 

Only once before does she sun herself in the novel—the day 

Plorent arrived in the "quartier des Halles". The following Is 

a description of Lisa sunning herself the day after Plorent is 

deported for the second time: 

A sa (Claude) gauche, la belle Lisa, au seuil de la 
oharcuterie, tenait toute la largeur de la norte. 

Jamais son'ilnge n’avait eu une telle blancheur; Jamais 
sa chair, reposde,sa face rose, ne s*d"tait enoadree 
dans les bandeaux mieux Ilspe£. Elle montralt un grand 
calme jrepu, une tranquilite enorme que rlen ne troublait, 
pas cebe un sourlre. C'dtalt l'apaisement absolu, une 
fdiiclte''complete, sans secouase, sans vie, baignant 
dans l'alr chsud. Son corsage tendu digdrait encore 
le bonheur de la veille; sea mains.potdlees, perdue? 
dans le tablier, ne se ^endaient meme pac pour prendre 
le bonheur de la Journ^e, certaines qu'll vlendrait a' 
elles. ( 501 ) 

Even the products cf the oharcuterie were affected by Plorent's 
absence: 

Et a^eotd^l'e'talage avait une fdlioit^ pareille; il 
'Stait gu^rl, les langues fourdes s'allongeaient plus 
rouges et plus saines, les Jambonneaux reprenaient 
leurs bonnes figures jaunes, les guirlapdes de Bf-.uw 
oisses n'avaient plus oet air ddsespere qui navralt 
Quenu. Un ^ros rire sonnait ^u fond, dsns la cuisine, 
acoompagns d'un tlntamarre rejoulasant dp casseroles. 

La oharcuterie sualt de nouveau la sante, une santd' 
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grass©. Les bandes de lard entrevues, les moities ^ 
da cochon penduas contre las marbierr, mettalent la 
das rondeursf’de ventre tout un trlomphe du ventre, 
tandls quc Lisa, immobile, avec sa carrure dlgne, 
donnait aux Halles le bonheur matinal de ses grand 
veux de forte mangeuse. (501) 

The normal routine of the world of the fat thus began again 
following Florent's deportation. ThiB ’’stopping and starting 
technique utilized by Zola is not unlike that utilized by all 
of the major impressionistic artists in portraying reality in 
its most transitory state. It is in short an impressionistic 
technique. 

Environment is of major importance to both the naturalistic 
and impressionistic aesthetics. It is the milieu as Zola re¬ 
marked, "qui complete et determine l'homme." The impressionistic 
artists, without expressly stating the importance of milieu to 
their aesthetic, demonstrated its importance repeatedly in their 
canvases in that the subject of the majority of their works was 
not-the reality represented but the atmospheric effects they 
evoked in specific geographical locations. It is an environ¬ 
ment which when represented artistically on a canvas appears as 
a vibrating tissue of small dots of color which when viewed from 
a distance seem to float freely on the surface of the canvas 
not defining a single form, but Derhaps two. So too in the liter 
ature of impressionism does the description of one reality flow 
into the description of another. Oadine, for example, assumes 
the characteristics of the flowers she sells* 

Ella vlyait dans les roses, dans les lilas, dans les 
giroflrfes. dans les muguets. Lul, flairant sa Jupe, 
longuement en oanielre de Jeu, semblait chercher. 
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finissalt par dire;"0a sent le muguet." II (Merjolin) 
montait la tallle, au corsage, reniflalt plusffort: 

"0a sent la giroflee." Et aux manches, £ la jointure 
des polgnetst H 0a sent le lilas." Et £ 1 a nuque, tout 
autour du cou, sur les joues, sur les levres: 0a sent 
la rose." Oadlne rialt, l'appelait M b$ta", lul crlalt 
de flnlr, paroe qu'll lul falsalt des ohatoullles avec 
le bout de son nez. Bile evalt une hal elne de Jasmin. 
Bile 6talt un bouquet vlvasl. (285-36) 

It the same time the flowers take on the characteristics of 

Cadlne t 

. x 

Bn quelques semalnes elle avalt acquis de 1 habilete 
et une grace orlglnale. See bouquets ne plaisaient pas 
^ tout:ie monde; 11s faisalent sourlre, et 11s lnquiet- 
alent, par un cote de na'lvete cruelle. Les rouges y 
dominaient, coupes de tons vlolents, de bleus, de jaunes, 
de violets, d'une charme barbare. Les matins ou elle 
nlncalt Mariolln. ou elle le taqulnalt & ie lalre pleurer 
elle avaltraes bouquets fSroces. des bouqueis de fllle 
en coldre f aux parfums rudes. aux couleura Irrltees. D 
autre matins, quand elle fetalt attendrle par quelque 

f elne ou par quelque Jole, elle trouvalt des bouquets 
'un grls d’argeni. ~tr?s doux, voiles, d'une odeur 
'discrete . Puls c'fetalent des roses. salgnantes comme 
des coeurs ouverts, dans des lacs d'oeillets blancs; des 
gla'l'euls fauves 0 mojitant en panaches de flammes parmi 
des verdures ^ffapees; des taplsserles de Smyre, aux 
dessins compliques, faltes fleur ^fleur, alnsl que sur 
un canevas; des ^ventails moires, s'elarglssants avec 
des douceurs de dentelle: des puretes adorables, des 
tallies Ispalssles, des i4ves s'mettre dans les mains des 
harengeTas ou des marquises, des maladresses de viefcge et 
des ardeurs sensuelles de fllle, toute la fantalsle ex- 
qu^se d'une gamine de douze ans, dans laquelle la femme 
s 1 evelllalt• (286-87) 

A similar effect is represented In the descriptions of La Sar- 
lette and her fruit stand and the old lady selling fruit in the 
adjoining stand: 

La Sarlette vivalt la - , comme dans un verger, avec des 
griseries d'odeurs; les fruits ti bas prlx, les cerises, 
les prunes, les fralses, entassfts devant elle sur des 
panlers plats, garnis de papier, se meutrissaient, 
taohalent l'tftalage de jus fort qui fumalt dans la 
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ohaleur. Elle sentalt aussl la tete lul tourner, en 
Quillet, par lee aprds-mldi brulants, lorsque lea melons 
l'entouralent d'une puissante vapeur de muse. Alors, A 
lvre, montrant plus de chair sous sonffiohn,a x peine mure 
et toute fraTcVe de printemps, elle tenait, la bouche, 
elle lnspirait deB envies de marauds. 0 etalt elle.^ 
o'^talent sea bras, c'fttalt eon cou. ou l donnaleqt a aeg 
fruits cette vie amoureuse . cette tltfdeur. satlnee As 
femme . Sur le banc de Yente. a N cotg. une vlellle. _mar- 
ohande. u ne ivrognegge affreusg, 9U e 

rldees. des nolres nendante s comme dea seine vjdda.de^ 
abrlcots cadavreux d'une Jaune de aorclere. (380-91; 


Similarily, Plorent's decision to attempt to again overthrow 
the Empire is the result of his environment. The "quartier des 
Halles” had begun to permeate Florent to such an extent that he 


no longer felt himself to be an individual. His environment had, 
or would have ultimately, effaced Plorent in that he, the malgre". 


was being dominated by the "gras”. It is an identical technique 
that was utilized by Monet in the "Nymphes-” -cries. The subject 
of this series, the lillles, is in the end almost totally en¬ 


gulfed, that is the painting becomes primarily a ctudy of light 
and color. Light and color have effaced the lillles in much 
the same manner that Plorent was threatened by effacement by the 


"gras" in the "quartier des Halles". Plorent'a resumption of 

political activity is an attempt to combat such an assimilation: 

II avait trop souffert par elle (la politique) pour ne 
pas en faire l'occupation chthre de sa vie. II fut devenu, 
sano le milieu, et les circonstances, un bon professeur 
de province, heureux de la palx de sa petite villa. Mais 
l'on avait £raite en loup, 11 se trouvait malntenant 
oomme marquerpar l'exil pour quelque tjesogne de combat. 
Son malaise nerveux, n'litait qua le revell des longues 
songeries de Cayenne, de ses amertures en face de soi?.- 
ffrances immeritees. de ses serments de venger un Jour^ 
1*human!te trait<*e coups de fouet et la Justice fouO.ee 
aux pieds. Les Halles gdantes. lea nourrltures d6b&rd- 
antea et fortes, avalent hate^la crlse . Elies lui sem- 
blaient la bSte satisfaite et digdrant, Paris entre- 
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pallia^ cuvant sa gralsse, aopuyant sourdejnent 1*empire. 
Biles-mettalent autour de lul des gorges enormes, des 
reins mnnstrueux, des faces rondee, comme de contlnuels 
arguments centre sa malgreur de martyr, son visage 
Jaune de mecoKtent. C'etait le ventre boutlquier, le 
ventre de l'honn^tete moyenne, se ballonant, heureux, 
lulsant au solell, trouvant que tout allalt pour le 
mleux, qua Jamals les gens de moeurs paislbles n'avalent 
engraisse si bellement. Alors, 11 se sentlt les goings 
serrls, pret & la lutte, plus lrrlte par la pensej < e 
soneexll, qu'll ne l'ltalt an rentrant en Prance- T -a 
halne le reprlt tout entler. 

Plorent's decision to attempt Again-to overthrow the Second 
Empire was determined, as has Just been demonstrated, by the 
"quartler des Halves" In general. Sneolflcally his decision 
was prompted by the smell of the fish In the "pavilion de la 
maree." The^representatlcn of a specific olfactory sensation, 
although not possible In art, Is wholly possible In literature. 
Tet even though such a representation Is not possible In art, it 
5s a type of representation which is wholly Impressionistic, that 
Is, the representation of a reality based on a sensory reaction. 
In Le Ventre de Paris Zola presents both the visual milieu and 
the olfactory milieu. Both represent sensory reactions to en¬ 
vironment. The following Is Plorent's reaction to his olfactory 
milieu: 


Les premiers mols 11 ne sou£fralt pas trop de cette 
odeur pen^trante. L'hlver etalt rude; le verglas chan- 
gealt les allies .en mlrolrs, les glacons mettalent des 
guipures blanches aux tables de marbre et aux fontalnes. 
Le matin, 11 fallalt allumer de petlts reohauds sous 
les roblnets pour obtenlr un filet d'eau. Les polssons, 
gel<£s, la queue tordue, ternes et rudes comme des me- 
teaux d^polls, sonnalent avec un bruit cassant de 
fonte pale. Jujsqu'en fejrler, le patlllon resta lam¬ 
entable, herlsee, ddsole, dans son llnceul de glace. 

Mals vlnrent les d6gels, les temps mous, lea broulllards 
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et lea plules de mars. Alors les poissons s amoll- 
lrent se noyerent; dea senteurs de chairs tournees, 
se mele^ent aux souffles fades de boue qui venaient 
dea rae voislnes. Puanteur vague encore, dbuoeur 
£couerante d'humilitd, trainant au ras du sol. Pula 
dans les apre's-mldi ardent de Juin ia puanteur monta, 
alourdit l*air d'une buee pestllentlelle. On ouvrait 
lea fen^tres supdrleures, de grands stores de tolls 
grise pendaient sous le soleil brulant, une pluie de 
feu tombant sur les Halles, les chauffalt comme un 
four de tole; et pas un vent ne balayait cette vapeur 
de aarree pourrie. Les bands be vente fumaient. II 
avait support*'des puanteurs aussl terribles; mais, 
elles venaient non pas da Centre. . .Son estouac etroit 
d'un homme malgre se revoltalt, en passant devantrces 
'etalages de poissons mouilles a grande eau, qu un coup 
de chaleur gatait. Ils la nourrlssajent de leys se n- 
teurs fortes, le suffooualent. c omae s 11 avait eu une 
indigestion d^deurs . (219-21) 

It Is further remarked; 

II souffrait encore de ce milieu grossier, dont les 
paroles at les gestes semblaient avoir pris de 1 odeur. 

( 222 ) 

Plorent therefore attempt to destroy the odor by destroying 
the Second Empire. It 1 b an attempt on the part of Florent to 
avoid total assimilation of himself by the environment f ,an en¬ 
vironment whose qualities he could not accept and which con¬ 
tinually imposed themselves on him. 

A similar transfer of characteristics is represented in 
the scene wherein Mile. Saget recounts the carefully guarded 


story of Plorent's past to Madame Lecoeur and La Sariette while 

the three gossips stand in Mme Lecoeur^ cheese shop: 

Alors commencaient les puanteurs, les monts d'or, 
laune clair, puant une odeur douce&tre: troyfis, tree 
'epais, meutrls sur les bords, d'aprete deja plus forte, 
aioutant une fd'tidite de cave humide; les camembert, 
d*un fumet de gibler trop faisande; les n^ufohatel, . 
les llmbourg, les marolles, les pont-1 eveque, carres, 
mettant chacun leur note a<gue et particuliere dans 
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cette nhrase rude Jusqu'£ la nausee; lea livarot, 
teIntis de rouges, terribles a la gorge eomme une 
v&peur de soufle; puls enfln, par-dessus tous les 
autres, les olivet; enveloppes de feuilles de noyer, 
alnsi que ces charognes que les paysans couvrent de 
branches, au bord d'un champ, fumantes au soleil.(387) 


Le solell oblique entrait sous le pavilion, les 
fromages puaient plus fort*(389) 


Elies (Saget, Leooeur, La Sarlette) restaient debout, 
se saluant dans le bouquet final des fromages. Tous a 
cette heure donnaient a la fois* 0 etait une cacophanie 
de souffles infeots, depuis les lourdeurs molles des 
patds cuites, du gruyere et du hollande, Jusqu aux 
points b alcalines de 1'olivet. II y avait des ren- 
folements sourds de cantal, du cheater, des fromages de 
chevre. . . .Puis les odeurs s'effaraient, joulaient les 
uns sur les autres, s'epaissaient des boufees du port- 
salut, du limbourg, du gerome, du marolles, du bivarot, 
du pont-l'ivSque, peu £ peu confondues, fepanpufres en 
une seul explosion de e uanteurs. Oela s 'epandait, se 
soutenait, au milieu du vibreraent general, n ayant^plus 
de parfums distincts, d'un vertige continu de nausee 
et d'une force terrible d'asphyxle. Cenendant 11 sem- 
blalt qua c'italent les paroles de Mile. Saget QUi 
nualent si fort. (395-96) 


In this instance Zola has achieved the same effect that he 


achieved in comparing Cadine's flowers to Oadine and vice versa. 
The qualities of the cheese become those of Mile. Saget. Zola 
has thus realized a wholly impressionistic representation 


utilizing a type of sensory evidence that cannot be represented 
in impressionistic.art, that is, the olfactory milieu. 

Zola, in portraying impressionistically a particular 
reality, represented, as did the impressionist artists, not only 
the momentary state of an object, but a?so considered Its total 


history, that is, its past and its future. Charles Hartung 


underlines this point as follows* 
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The fact that the impressionist strives for the sense 
of Immediacy does not mean that he is solely concerned 
xith representing external objects and events. The 
basic assumption of impressionism is that of a situation 
involving a person in immediate interaction with all 
phases of his environment. This means that the impression¬ 
ist artist takes into account not only immediately per¬ 
ceived external objects but also personal feelings and 
remembered sensations as they merge with the external 
elements of a situation. The situation is assumed to 
have objective existence, but it is presented through 
the workings of an individual mind. For the impression¬ 
ist the focus of reality is subjective and the past, 
present and future are all implicit in the flow of im¬ 
mediate experience, 115 

Kartung, although overemphc.sizing the role that the past and 
the future play in the representation of a unique moment in 
the perpetuum of time, Us nonetheless underlined an essential 
technique utilized by Zola and the impressionist artists, that 
is, the r resentation of the complete nistory of the artistic 
material. The history of the object represented is not por¬ 
trayed in one canvas or in one tableau as Hartung would seem to 
imply, but by a means fundamental to much impressionistic art, 
primarily that of M^net, that is, the use of a motif as a basis 
of composition. Monet's "Gare Saint Lazare" series, for example, 
is composed of numerous moments of representation, that is, at 
all moments of the day and in all atmospheric conditions. In 
such a presentation, Monet has therby given what can be con¬ 
sidered a comprehensive view prehistory ofothe train station. 

Just as Mone portrayed in the "Gare Saint Lazare" series the 
history of the train Ftation, so did Zola portray Florent in 
Le Ventre de Paris , who in the following scene reacts directly 


•^Charles Hartung, Browning and Impressionism (Stanford: 
Stanford Univ. Press, 19 bj), P* 31. 
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to a new and Immediate Impression and subsequently Ilts this 9^? 

Impression into the context of personal experiencet 

Florent ^coutalt mal les explications de Monsieur 
Verlaque. Une barra de solell, tombant duhaut vitrage 
vint allumer ces couleurs precieuses, lave as et atten- 
d^les par la vague, irisees et fondues dans les tons 
de chair des coquillages, l'opals des merlaps, la nacre 
des harengs, l'or des rougets, la robe lamee des mac- 
queureaux, les grandes pieces d'argenterie des saumons. 
0'6tait camme les ecrins, vides a* terre, de quelque 
fille des eaux, des parures inouies et bizarres, un 
ruissellement, un entassement de colliers, de bracelets 
monstrueux, de, broches gigantesques, de bijoux bizarres 
dont 1'usage echappalt. Sur le dos des rales et des 
ohiens de mer, de grosses pierres s^mbres, violatres, 
verd^tres, s'enchassalent dans un metal noircl; et les 
minces barres des Squilles, les queues et les na 8®°* res 
des eperlans, avaient des delioatesses de bijou-arl^ 
fine. Mals ce q u i montalt £ la face de Florent, c eta^t 
— - frfll aT un vent de mer au’ll reconnalssalt. 


un souffle frals. un vent ae m er au xj. 

prrar et said. II se souven a lt des~cote's de le Guyann e , 
fcrWux terans de la travSrBVeT “Tl lul semblait qu une 
b ale 4tait la. cuand l’sau se retire , et que les algues 
fSJent au soleil; les roches mises a'nu^s essulent, le 
Kravier exhale une halelne forte de maree. lutour de lul, 
le Poisson, d'une grande fraioheur, avait un bon parfum, 
ce parfum un peu $pre et irritant qui dfeprav^^agg^tlt. 

Florent slmillarly recalls the salt air in the following scene: 

Une buee d'humidit^ montalt, une poussiere de pluie qui 
soufflait au visage de Florent cette haleine fraTche,ce 
vent de mer 3U*11 reconnalssalt. amey et; s^ ; tandis 
que les premiers poissons stales, les nacres roses, les 
coraux salgnants, les perles laiteuses, toutes les 
paleurs glaques de l'ocdan. (176) 

These remembered sensations are placed Into the context of per¬ 
sonal experience not through reason but rather in an instantan¬ 
eous and un-reasoned manner. The recollection is immediate as 
lu the works of Proust: M Le ph/nomene est salsi dans une im¬ 
pression Immediate comme un fait simole: les causes comma les 
suites n’lnteressent pas."^^ In the following soene, Florent 

^Charles Bally, Imnreaslonn lsme et grammalra (Geneve: 
Sonor, 1920), pp. 261-79. 
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standing near the gj \ se Sal'it Eustache, the location vhere 
he had been first oa fcured by the police, does not immediately 
recognize the area beoause of his immediate reaction to Les 
Halles, He later determines that he is standing in front of 
the Egllse Saint Bustachet 

II etait au bord d'une large rue, qu'll ne recormaissait' 
pas. (14) 

. . .au ras du trottolr, il n*y avait encore de bien 
■Sveill^ que les lanternes dansant. au bout des bras 
invisible, enjambant d'un saut le sommell qul trainait 
ls^, gens et legumes en tas, attendant le Jour. Mais 
ce qui le suprenait, c'etaient aux deux bords de la 
rue, de gigantesques pavilions, dont les toits super¬ 
poses, lul semblaient grandir, s'etendre, se perdre, 
au fond d'un poudrolement de lueurs. II revait, 1' 
esprit affaibli, a v une suite de palais, enormes et 
regulleres, d'une ltfgert^ de crlstal, allumant sur leurs 
facades les milles rales de flammes de persiennes con¬ 
tinues ^t sanB fin# II tourna la t&te fache^d'ignorer 
oil il etait, inquiete par cette vision colossale et 
g£ante; et comme 11 avait les yeux 11 apercut le cadran 
lumineux de Saint Eustache, avec la masse grise de l' 
'eglise. Oela l'etonna profondement• Il 6talt a 1 la 
points Saint Eustache. (15-16) 

1 similar technique is utilized in the presentation of the main 

characters in Le Ventre de Paris The following information,for 

example, is given by Zola concerning Florent, yet the reader 

does not yet know who the author is describing: 

O'etait un homme vautre 7 tout de son long, les bras 
etendus, tombe la face dans la pouBsi^re. Il paraissait 
d'une longueur extraordinaire, malgre comme une branbhe 
seche. (7/ 

Il etait lamentable, avec son pantalon noir. sa redln- 
gote noire, tout fjffiloques, montrant les secheresses 
des os. Sa casquette, de gros drap noir, rabattue 
peureusement sur les sourclls, d^couvrait deux grands 
yeux bruns, d’une singull&re douceur, dans un visage 
aur et tourment^e. Madame Francois pensa qu'il ^tait 
trop malgre pour avoir bu.(?-8) 


L'hoame que Madame Prancols vonait de recuellllr, 
oouche aur le ventre, avait sea longues Jambes perdues 
dans le taa da navets qul empllssalent le oul de la 
voiture. (9) 

florent finally remarks* 

Je me nomme Florent, Je vlens de loin* • .Je vous 
demands excuse, Je suls.'sl fatigue que cela m'est 
p^nible de parler. (10) 

The technique utilized by Zola In presenting Plorent Is utilized 
repeatedly In Le Ventre de Paris . It Is one of the principal 
means utilized In presenting new characters and environments. It 
Is * wholly Impressionistic technique In that the effect produced 
Initially by a new character or environment Is more Important 
than the character or environment; Just as In the art of Impression^ 
Ism where the subject of a canvas was secondary to the effect pro¬ 
duced by the object or person In a particular milieu at a par¬ 
ticular time of day. It Is a technique which can completely eff¬ 
ace the"Individual personality xralto of a person or the salient 
characteristics of an object. When dealing with people It leads 
to a series of sobriquets that evoke the person In question. Por 
example, Madame Lecoeur Is referred to as M la grande seche*; Mile. 
Saget~ H la petite vlellle”; Lousie Mehudin— w la belle Normande"; 
Florent—"le maigre"; Lisa Quenu—"la belle charoutlere"; La 
mere Mehudin—"La Normande", etc. When referring to objects It 
leads to a series of descriptions of realities whose principal 
features are reduced to a hazy Impression. In the following 
example, Les HalleB are referred to as M de formes grises"* 

Entre les arretes flu-^s des pillars, ces minces barres 
Jrunes mettaient des *'chelles de lumiers, qul montalent 


Jusqu'a la ligne sombre des premiers toits, qui grav- 
lssaient l'encaasement des toits, pofcant dans leur 
oarrure les grandes carcasses £ jour de salles ljimenses, 
oil trainaient „ sous, le Jaunlssement du gaz, un oele-mele 
de formes arises, effaoees et dormante_s . ( 16 ) 

In many Instances the effacement of the distinct characteristics 

of objects is caused by light; either a relative absence of 

light or a super-abundanoe of light which causes an object to 

be decomposed into color spots which do not regidly define or 

outline any particular form. In the following description of 

the vegetables and the flowers at 4:30 A. tit the colors are more 

notioeable than the objects to which they belong as is seen by 

the pre-nominal position of the adjective of color; 

On ne voyalt encore, dans la clart^ brusque et tour- 
nante des lanteraes, que 1'^panouissement d'un paquet 
d'artichauts, les verts delicats des salades, le corail 
rose des carrottes, l'ivolre mat des navets, et ces 
‘eclairs de couleurs intenses filaient le long des tas, 
avec les lanternes. (25) 

Pres d'une^corbeille une bougie allumee mettait la 
sur tout le noir d'alantour, une chanson algue de cou- 
leur, les panaehuros vives des marguerites, le rouge 
saignaht des dahlias, le bleuissement des violettes, 
les chairs vlvantes des roses. ( 38 ) 

In the following example the super abundance of light reduces 

the fish first to oolors and t^en they are treated as objects: 

Une bar’s de soleil, tombant du haut vitrage de la rjie 
couverte, viat allumer ces couleurs precieuses, laveeB 
et attendries par la vague, irisees et fondues dans les 
tons de chair des coquillages, l'opale des merlans, 
la npcre des macqueureaux, l'or des rougets, la robe 
lam^e des harengs, les grandes piefces d T argenterie des 
saumons. (167-68) 

In effect not unlike that produced by the color spots in the 
preceeding examples is achieved by Zola in Le Ventre de Paris 
without utilizing color spots. It is produced by the repetition 
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of certain principal descriptive words. In impressionistic 

art, as has been demonstrated in Chapter I, color spots were 

Juxtaposed on the surface of a canvas unblended. These distinct 

dots when viewed from a short distance defined no form or gave 

no impression. Only when these dots were viewed collectively 

from a distance was an impression produced. Chesneau remarked 

in 1875 about Monet's H Bouelvard des Oapucines"; 

1 distance, dans ce fremissement de grands ombres et 
de ^randes luml^res, on salue un chef-d'oeuvre. Vous 
approchez, tout s'6vanpult, il rests un chaos de ra- 
clures de palette lnddchiffrable. 11 ^ 

Zola has produced an identical impressionistic effect in Le 
Ventre de Paris by utilizing throughout the novel two main 
categories of descriptive words, words which underline the ess¬ 
ential antithetical structure of the novel itself, that is "gras" 
and "maigre". Very early in the novel Zola placed a dot of color 
on hi8 canvas when he characterized Plorent as "maigre". This 
descriptive adjeotive was subsequently applied to every aspect of 
Plorent’s thought and action. Les Halles and its inhabitants, 
on the other hand, are characterized as "gras". The following 
list of passages from Le Ventre de Paris indicates the density 
of repetition of the general descriptive labels "gras" and "maigre" 

1) Hon la faim ne 1'avait plus quitted . .11 (Plorent) 
'fctait devenunsec, l'estomao r^treci, la peau colie aUx 
os; et 11 retrouvait Paris, gras 4 . superbe, debordant dd 
nourriture * (21) 

2) Un capable d'etre reste troll Jours sans manger etait 
pour Lisa une personne absolument dangereuse.(154) 

3 ) II (florent) etait jris de misere, de lassitude et 
de faim. ( 5 *) 
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4) Aveugle, noye, les oreilles sonnantee, l'estomac 
/ ecras6 par tout ce qu'll avalt vu, devinant de nouvallea 
et lncessantes profondeurs de nourriture, 11 demands 
graoe, et une douleur la prit; de mourlr alnsl de faim 
dana Parla gorged dans ce reveil fulgurant aux Halles. 

(57) 

5) Sa chair, paislble avalt cette blancheur transparente 
cette peau fine et -os^e dea peraonnea qui vivent d' 
ordinaire dans lea graiB8e8 at les viandea crues. (63) 

6) Alora, 11 vit la maigreur de Plorent.( 65 ) Tu n'a pas 
embelll, la-bas....Mol, j'ai engralsa^. que veux-tu? 

II (Qijenij) 4tait graa en effet, trop graa pour sea 30 

7) Ila auaient la sante^ ils etaient superbes, care's, 
lulsants; 11s (les Quenu) le (Plorent) regardalent 

avec l'tftonnement de gens tre's graa prla d'une Tjague in¬ 
quietude en face d'un maigre. Et le chat lui-meme, dont 
la peau petait la graisse, arrondissait sea yeux Jaunes, 
l'examinant d'un air defiant. (66) 

/ 

8) Quenu and Plorent as children in Paris: L aine avAit 
beau malgrir, brule par les ardeurs de son pere, le cadet 
avalt beau engraisser, en digne fils de Normand; ila 
s'aimaient danB leur mere commune. (74) 

9) Ils (Lisa and Quenu) n'aimaient pas le travail salope, 
ila voulalent travailler a^leur aise, sans se malgrir de 
soucis en bonnes gens qui tiennent s' - bien vivre. (92) 

Elle avait ecarte soigneusement toutes^les cause possibles 
de trouble, laissant couler les iournees au milieu de 
oet air gras, de cette prosperity alourdie. (93) 

10) II (Quenu) dit s'don frere qu'il se chargealt de le 
rendre gras.(100) A table, Quenu le bourrait de 
nourriture. ( 101 ) 

11) Le desinteressement de cet homme maigre 1' (Lisa) 
avait frappee; elle eprouvait pour lul une sorte de 
respect mel^ d'une peur vague, (ill) 

12) Elle (Lisa) ressemblait a un ventre. (114) 

13) Plorent se sentalt importun; il ava^Lt conscience de 
la facon malapprise dont il ‘fctait tombe au milieu de ce 
monde gras en maigre naif; 11 s'avouait nettement qu'll 
d^rangeait tout le grand quartler. (136) 

14) Le vemt mport.ait de see (Plorent) vetements cette 
senteur grasse de la charcuterle, dont il etait tout 
alangul. (136) 


15) gaz brulait tranquille, ia chaleur du foumeau 
''eta it trSs douce, coute la gralsse de la cuisine luisait 
dand un bien ^tre de digestion large. (145) 

16) II (Plorent) glissait a^la lachete heureuse de cette 
digestion continu du milieu gras oii il vivait depuia 
quinze Jours. ( 172 ) 

17) La mere Mehudln gardait rancune au "grand maigre" 
comme elle le nommait d'une facon meprisante. ( 186 ) 

18) (Olemence) C'6tait un garcon osseux, aussl solgneuse- 
ment rasd*, aveo un nez maigre et des levres minces. ( 216 ) 

19) Son estomac etroit d'homme maigre se ravolt^it, en 
passant devant cob 6talages de poissono mouiiles a' 
grande eau qu'un coup de chaleur g£tait.(220-21) 

20) II (Plorent) souffrait de ce milieu grossier, dont 
lea paroles et les gestes Bemblaient avoir pris de 1* 
odeur. (222) 

21) Lea Halles g^antes, lea nourritures debordantes et 
fortes avaient hate la criae. * . Elies mettaient autour 
de lui des gorges enormes, des reins monstruex, des faces 
rondes, comma de continuels arguments contre sa maigreur 
de martyr; c'atait le ventre boutiquier , le ventre de 
l'honnStetS moyenne, se ballonant, heureux, luisant au 
soleil, trouvant que tout allait pour le mieux, que Jam¬ 
ais lea gens de moeurs paiBibles n'avaient engraiss'e si 
bellement. ( 216 ) 

22) II (Plorent) a l'oeil faux. . .puis les maigres. 

Je (la m£re Mehudln) m'en defle. Un homme maigre, c f est 
capable de tout. Jamais Je n'en ai rencontre de bon. ( 235 ) 

23) (Plorent and La Normande) Ses os de maigre avaient 
une angoisse, au contact des poltrines grasses. ( 235 ) 

24) Mals dans 1,'inslstance de Lisa r il y avdlt cette 
haine, cette mefiance des maigres. (244) 

25 ) Oependant Quenu se rappelalt une phrase de Gharyet, 
octte fois, qui ddclaralt que "ces bourgeois empates, 
ces boutiquiers engraisses, pretant leur soutien a* un 
gouvernment d'ingestion trdndrale, devaient atre Jetes 
les premiers au cloaque. O^talt grace a - eux, a^leur 
dgdisM de ventre, que le despotisme s'imposait et 
rongeait une nation (268) 


The-continual repetition of words evoking Images that are 
of the general categories M gra8" and "maigre" reaches a cres¬ 
cendo at the end of the fourth chapter of Le Ventre de Paris, and 
the battle scene Is set. It Is set by the repetition of the prin¬ 
cipal descriptive words of the novel "gras* and "maigre". Just as 
the artists of impressionism repeatedly placed dots of color on 
the canvas so the literary lmoressionlst plaoes repeatedly certain 
key words on the page. When the repetition Is dense enough the 
dots of color and the words begin to form a whole, that Is, they 
assume clear proportions and the Image Is created. In Le Ventre 
de Paris It Is the moment of the battle between the fat and the 
thin. The separate dots of color of the literary Impressionist, 
that is the repeated words, do not produce a moment in the im¬ 
pressionist sense. Yet when viewed collectively they produce a 
wholly Impressionistic moment, an .eternal present. It is the 
moment of the "Malgres" constantly struggling against the "gras”. 
This battle is summed up by Olaude Lantler as follows* 

—Est-ce que vous connalssez la hatallle des Gras et des 
Malgres? demands Olaude a* Florent. Florent, surpris, dlt 
que non. Alors Olaude s'enthouslasma, parla de cette 
s4rie d'estampes avec beaucoup d'6loges. II cite cert¬ 
ains Episodes: les Gras, enormes ^ crever, preparant 
le golnferie du Solr, tandls que las Malgres. plies par 
le Jeune, regardent de la rue avec la mine d echalas 
envleux; et encore les Gras, Stable, les Joues de- 
bordantes, chassant un Maigre qul a eu l'audace de s' 
introduire humblement, et qul ressemble a s une quills au 
milieu d'un peuples de boules. II voyalt l£ tout le 
drame humaln; 11 finlt par classer les hommes en Malgres 
et en Gras, en deux groupes hostiles dont l'un dfivore 
7*autre, s'arrondit le ventre et Jouit. Pour sur, dlt-11 
Caintffetait un Gras et Abel un Maigre. Depula le premier, 
meurtre, ce sont toujours les grosses falms qul ont suce 
le sang des petlts nangeurs. O'est une contlnuelle 
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ripaille, du plus falble au plus forx, chacun avalant 
son voisln et se trpuvant avals' £ son tour. . .Voyez- 
vous, mon brave, deflez-vous des Gras. . • Nous sommes 
dea Kalgres, nous autres, vous comprenez.. • Mol, Je 
souffre d'etre un Malgre; si J'd“tai 8 un Gras, Je 
pelnd: ils tranquillement, j'aurals un bel atelier, Je 
vendrais mes tableaux au polds de l'or. Au lieu de ca, 

Je suis un Malgre, Je veux dire que Je m'extennine le 
temperament a N voulolr trouver des machines qui font 
h&usser lea epaules des Gras. J*en mourral, c'est sur, 
la peau oolle aux os, si plat qu'on pourra me mettre 
entre deux feulllets d'un livre pour m'enterrer. Et 
vous, done, vous "stes un Malgre surprenant, le roi des 
Maigres, ma parole d'honneur. v 0 us vous rappelez votre 
querell^ avec les poissoniel-eB; c'^tait superbe, ces 
gorges geantes lachfces contre votre poitrine £troite; 
et elles agissait d'instinct, elles chassalent au Malgre, 
comma les chattes chaosent aux sourls. . . En princlpe, 
vousf entendez, un Gras ^l'horreur d'un Malgre, si bien 
qu'il tiprouve le besoin de l'^ter de sa vue a^ coups de 
dents, ou £ coups de pieds v C'est pourquoi a* votre 
place, Je prendrals des precautions. Les Quenu sont des 
Gras, les Mehudin sont des Gras, enfln, vous n'avez que 
des Gras autour de vous. Mol, ca m'lnquieteralt. 

(347-49) 

It is a battle which Is first won by Lisa. When Plorent beglnB 

eating his dinner at M. Leblgre's it is remarked: 

Bile demeurait victorleuse, elle respiralt a l'aise 
dans la salle a'manger de chene olalr, avec des envies 
de bruler du sucre pour an chasser I'cdeur perverse de 
maigreur qu'elle y sentalt.( 319 ) 

In: the .'end It is the "Gras" who are victorious. This concession 

Is mide^hy Claude Lantier as he walks in the area of the Central 

Markets the day following Plorent*s exile: 

II injuriait les Gras, 11 disait que les Gras avalent 
valncu. Autour de lui, 11 ne voyait que des Gras, 
s'arrondissant, crevant de sante, saluant un nouveau 
Jour de belle digestion.(500) 

It la. a battle which is constructed by Sola In a wholly lm- 
prea^icnistio manner, a battle which forms the basis of the 
essential antithetical structure of Le Ventre de Paris . 


Ill of the proceeding non-grammatical techniques utilized 
by Zola In composing Le Ventre de Parle , as well as perhaps 
many more, are based on techniques tha^ were utilized by the 
Impressionistic artists. These desorip A ive parallels further 
demonstrate the essentially impressionistic structure of I& 
Ventre de Paris . Zola would also demonstrate, in "the portrayal 
of Olauda Lantier, his total comprehension of the principles of 
Impressionism. 
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Although of relative unimportance In Le Ventre &e Pjgjft 
with regard to plot, Claude Lantler occupies a position of par¬ 
ticular importance with regard to the theory of impressionism 
utilized by Zola in composing Le Ventre de Pay^s. For it is 
through Claude Lantier, a young artist living in the area of 
the Central Markets, that Zola expresses his total comprehension 
of the impressionistic aesthetic, that is, Claude Lantier is 
not referred to as an impressionist by Zola,, yet Claude clearly 
demonstrates by his concept of art that he a strong advocate of 
the new art of the l86o’s. 

The importance of sunlight in art is recognized by Claude 

Lantier who rising early hopes to observe the sunrise on the 

vegetables in the "quartier des Halles"* 

Je suis descendu de bonne heure,iie idoutant qu il y 
auralt un lever de solell su nerhe sur ces gredjqs .fle 
chous . (39) 

The following description of Plorent and Claude talking through 
the area of the Central Markets further underlines the import¬ 


ance attributed by Claude to light in art: 

A tous les pas, maintenant, ils devaient s'arreter. 

La marde arrivalt, les camions se succddaient, charr- 
iant les hautes cages de bois pleines de bourriches, 
que les chemins de ter apportent toutes chargees £e 
1 *ocean. Et, pour se carer des camions de la maree 
de plus en plus presses et inquietants, ils se Jstalent 
sous les roues des camions de beurre, des oeufs et des 
fromages, de grands chariots Jaunes, a quatre chevaux, 
aMantemes de couleur; dss fortes enlevaient les 
oaisses d'oeufs, les paniers de fromages et de beurre, 
qu'lls portaient dans le pavilion de la cirde, ou dqs 
employes en casquette dcrivalent sur des calepins, a 
la lueur du gaz. Claude 6talt ravi de ce tumultej. 

II s 1 oubllalt a N un effe t de lumlera. ( 37 - 38 ) 
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This description continues showing a second fundamental principle 
of Impressionistic art recognized and admired by Claude, that is, 
color* 

Surlie oarreau, a" droite et a* gauche, des femmes assises 
avalent devant elles des corbeilles carees, plelnes de 
bottes de roses, de violets, et de marguerites. Les 
bottea a'assombrissaient, pareilles a v des taches de sang, 
paj-issaient douoement avec des gris argentes d'un grande 
d^licatesse. Prfcs d'une corbellle, une bougie allumee 
mettait l£, but tout le nolr d'alentour, uae chanaon 
algue de couleur. les panachures vlve s des marguerites. 
le rouge salgnant des dahlias T le bleul_ssement_d.es 
vlolettes. les chairs vlvantsodes rosea .('38) 

Claude further underlines the Importance of color in impression¬ 
istic 

1stlc art in the following scene: 

Ils causaient malntenant, en retournant sur les Halles. 
Claude, les mains dans les poches, slfflant, racontait 
son grand amour ce debordement de nourrlture: qui monte 
au beau milieu de Paris, chaque matin. II rodalt sur le 
carreau des nuits entleres, r^Vant des natures mortes 
colossalesj, dps tableaux extraordlnaires. II en avalt 
mime commence un; 11 avalt fait poser son ami Margolin 
et cette gueuse de Cadine; mala c'£tait dur, c'rf^ait 
trop beau, ces dlablfts de legumes et les fruits et les 
poissons, at la viandei Plorent ^coutait, le ventre 
serrrf', cet enthouslasme d'artiste. Et 11 etalt evident 
aue Claude, en ce moment-la^, ne songealt m&ae pas que 
ces belles choses se mangealent. II lea almftlt_apui: 
leur couleur . Brusquement 11 se tut, serra d un mouve- 
ment qui leur £talt habitual la celnture qu'il portalt 
sous son paletot verd&tre et reprit d'un air fin: Puls . 
■le d/leune lcl par les veux au molns. et celavaut Shears 
rnleux que d e ne rlen manger. (39-40) 

1 particularly strong defense of Impressionistic color is given 
by Claude Lantier when diaoussing his most cherished work of art 
with Plorent while riding in the back of Madame Francois's vege¬ 
table cart on thevrway to Hanterre* 

Voulez-vous que'Je vous d 4 quelle a 'et/ ma plus belle 
oeuvre, depuls que 3® tr c le, celle dont le souvenir 
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me satisfalt le plus? C'est touts une hlstolre. • • 

L'annSe derni&re, la vellle de Nofe'l, comma je me trouv- 
ais chee ma tante Lisa, le garcon de la charcuterie, 
Augusts, cot Idiot, voua savez, 6tait en train de fairs 
l ,y etalage. Ah! le miserable! 11 me poussa a' bout par 
la facon molle dont 11 composait son ensemble. Je le 
priai de s'dter de 1$-, en lul disant que J'allals lui 
peindre oa, un peu proprement. Vous comprenez, .1 * a val s 
IttU 8 *gfl 8 nK9m*i des lengues fourWes, 

le .laune des jambonneaux. le bleu des rognures de papier, 
le rose des pishes entamees, le vert deB feuilles de 
bruyeYe, surtout le nolr des boudlns, un noir superbe 
que je n'al Jamals pu retrouver sur ma palette. Naturelle- 
ment, la cr^pine, les saucisse, les andouilles donnalent 
dps Krtq d*une grande finesse. Ajprs je fig UflP 
fle-VlIge (339-40) 

Utilizing these distinct and vigorous colors Claude then discusses 

the art of composition by color: 

Je pris les plats, les assiettes, les terrines, les 
bocaux, je posal lea tons, je dressai une nature morte 
'etonnante, ou 'eclataieat des petards de couleurs, sou- 
tenus par des gammeB savantes. Les langues rouges s' 
allongealent avec des gourmandises de flamme, et les 
boudlns noirs, dans le chant clair des sauclsses, 
mettaient les tenures d'une indigestion formidable. 
J'avals peint; n'est-ce pas? la gloutonnerie du re- 
veillon, l'heure de minuit donnde s' la mangeaille, la 
goinfrerie des estomacs video par les contiques. En haut 
une grande dinde montralt sa poitrine blanche, marbrle, 
sous la peau, des taches nolres des truffes. C'etait 
barbare et superbe, quelque chose comae un ventre apercu 
dans une gloire, mais avec une cruaute de touch , un 
emportement de railleries tels que la foule e'attroupa 
devant la vitrine, inqui^tee par cet fetalage qui flambait 
si rudeaent. Quand ma tante Lisa revint de la cuisine, 
alle eut peur, s'imaglnant que j'avals mis le feu aux 
graisses de la boutique. La dinde, surtout, lui parut 
si indecente, qu'elle me flanqua a s la porte, pendant qu' 
Auguste retablissalt les choses, etalant sa betise. 

pea grates, nc, cg.nipren.lroir,, le ^angagp fl 1 iffl? Ifacfre 
rouge mlse £ cpte d une tache grlse. . .N’lninorte. (Test 
mon chef-d^oeuyre. Je n'al Jamals rlen fait de mleux. 

(340-^1) 

Claude r enthousia»im for the effects of li(;ht and color on the 
vegetables leads him to consider the whole '‘quartler des Halles" 
as a sea in the morning light. As such Claude expresses admlr- 
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ation for one of the favorite sujects of the impressionist art¬ 
ists, water: 

Claude etait monte^ Mahout sur le banc d'enthousiasme. 

II forca son compagnon sSadmirer le jour se levant sur 
les ltigumes. C'6talt une mer . Elle s'etendait de la 
points Eustache ar ia rue des Halles, entre les deux 
groupec de pavaillons. Et aux deux bouts, dans les 
deux oarrefours, le flot grapdissalt encore, les le¬ 
gumes submergeaient les paves. Le jour se lewalt 
lentement, d Y un gria tr&s doux, lavant toutes choses 
d'une teinte claire d'acquarelle. Oes tas moutonnants, 
comma des flots presses,ce flcuve de verdure qui semb- 
lait couler dans l'encaissement de la chauseej pareil 
a^a debacle des pluies d'automne, prenaient des ombres 
delicates et perlees, des violets attendris, des roses 
teintea de lait, des verts noy£s dans des jaunes, t- ites 
les paleurs qui font du del une sole changeante au 
lever du Bolell. (45) 

Clauds,as did the impressionists, admired the simple and th 

everyday. In. the following example Claude expresses his pr f- 

5reroe for: 

•renoe for veal lungs to Creek goddesses: 

Vers le soir, entre quatre et cinq hours8, Oadine e*. 
ferjolin 'etaient sure de rencontrer Claude a v la vente 
en gras dee nous <J) boeuf. ^1 'etait la, au milieu des 
voitures des tfipiers aocalees aux trottoirs, dans la 
foule des hommes en bourgerons bleus et en tabliers 
blancs, bouscule, }3s oreilles casses p£-»* les of es 
faites s' volx haute; male 11 ne sentait p 3 metne les 
coups de coude, 11 demeuralt en extase en face des 
grands mou s pendus aux crocs de la crlee . J.1 expllqua 
souvent a' Cfadlne fet a v Mar.lolln que rlen n 1 etait plus 
beau . Les mous jstalent d Y un rose tendre, s’accentuant 
peu peu, borde, en bas, de carmin vif, et il les 
disait en satin moire, ne trouvant pas de mot pour A 
pelndre cette douceur soy<mse, oes longues allees fraiches, 
oes chairs la'ge'res qui retombaient at'larges plis, comma 
des jupes aocrocl ies de danseuses. II parlait de gaze, 
de dent ;lle laissant voir la hanche d'une Jolie "femme. 
juand an coup de aolell. tombant sur lea grands mous . 
le ur mettalt une celnture j‘or. Claude pame", 'fetali plus 
Tieureux que s l li etii vu dfeflier les nudli^s des deest-es 
grecques et les robes de brocari <ieB chatolalnes roman - 

(298-99) 

Claude's preoccupation with light and color and their effect on 
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what in many instances appears to be water, as well as his 

coloring technique and his love for everyday reality, announces 

the impressionistic school of art in Le Ventre de Paris . In the 

following scene Claude announces a new art, which, although 

not given a name, is very clearly Impressionistic art* 

11 reva longtemps un tableau colossal. Cadlne et Mar¬ 
golin ^'aimant au milieu Jie s Halles Centrales, dans 
les legumes, dans la maree, dans la viande; il les 
aurait assis sur leur lit de nourriture, les bras a la 
taille, ^changeant le baiser idylllque, Bt 11 vovalt 


la x un manifesto artistlque. le positivlsme de l'art. 

l*art moderne. tout eiperlmentale et tout materlallste: 

11 7 vovait encore une 

satire de la peinture aMddes. 

aa .aaa&CLil Awp au* \ 

>te;UeB %.cq3,e ? , , T U aqqypc^t 


aajLEL laal W U sentalt ven; r . (298-99) 

Claude further demonstrated his enthusiasm for the new art by 

clearly, showing his preference for Les Halles to the Eglloe 

Saint-Eustache. Les Halles becomes, in effect, the new church; 

it is there that the new art will grow and develop: 

En passant devant la rue de la Roule, il avait regarde 
de portail.lateral de Saint-Eustache, qu'on vo*t de 
loin par-deasous le hanger gdant d'une rue couverte 
des Halles. Il y revenait sanscoe«M.voulait y trouver 
un symbols. C'est une curieusa rencontre, disait-11, ce 
bout d'^glise encadre sous oette avenue de fonte. • „ 
Ceci tuera cela, le for tuera la plerre et les temps 
sont proches. Est-ce-que vous oroyez au hasard, vous, 
Elorent? Je m'imagine que le besoin de I'alignement 
n'a pas seul mis de cstte facon une rosace de Saint- 
Eustache au beau milieu des Halles Centrales. Voyez-vous , 
11 . y a l£ tout un manifesto, c'est l'art mod> ne, le 
r&'allsme, le naturalisms. comma vous voudrez 1 'appeler, 
qui a granai en race de i'arv anclen. Cette 'egllse est 
o'und architecture batarde, d'aiiieurs, le Moyen Age 
y agonise et la Renaissance 3 ’ balbitue, Avez-vous 
remarque quelles 'eglises on nous batlt aujourdjhui? Ca 
ressemble a>Xo\it ce qu'on veut, des biW-iothe^ues, 
slides jibservatoires, aNles pigeonnlers, a"des casernes; 
mais surement personne n'est convaincu que le bon Dieu 
demure l&-dedans. Les macons du bon Lieu sont morts, 


la grande sagesse aeralt de ne plus construire ces 
laides carcasses de pierre, ou nous i*avons personne 
a N loger. Depuls le commencement du siecle, on n'a 
bati qu'un seul monument original, up monument qul ne 
solt copie' nulle part, qul alt pousse naturellement 
dans le sol de l'epoque; ce sont les Halles Centrales, 
entendez-vous, Florent, une^oeuvre de crstne, allez, et 
qul n'est encore qu’une revelation timlde du ^ngtleihe 
sietjle. C’est ^ourquol Saint^Hustache est la-bas avec 
sa rosace, vide de son peuple devot, tandls que les 
Halles s’elargissent a cote, toute bourdonnantes de 
vie. Voila ee que ;)e vois, mon brave I (310) 

Claude Lantier is then without question, an impressionistic 

artist. The concept of art expressed by Claude demonstrates 

clearly that Zola fully understood not only the stylistics of 

impressionism as was demonstrated in the first two sections of 

this chapter, but also the impressionistic aesthetic. 


CONCLUSION 


The aesthetics phenomena of literary naturalism and art¬ 
istic impressionism are then, it can he argued, synonymous. 

Both of these movements in the creative arts flourished in' 

France druing the decade 1870-1880. It is a decade tradition¬ 
ally considered by art historians as characterized by the 
impressionistic aesthetic; at the same time it is considered 
by literary historians as characterized by the naturalistic 
aesthetio. Is such the decade 1870-1880 appears at the outset 
as an historical period characterized by tiro equally important 
and distinct movements in the creative arts. As has been dem¬ 
onstrated in this thesis the decade 1870-1880 is characterized 
by only one aesthetic, that of impressionism. The. apparent 
aesthetio contradiction moreover results in the creation of an 
eternal moment in the creative arts. It is an eternal moment 
in the creative arts in that both the impressionistic artists 
and Emile Zola utilized in the creation of art the impression¬ 
istic aesthetic and demonstrated that such an aesthetic was 
a valid base for the creation of art. 

Stylistically, literary naturalism and artistic impression¬ 
ism are also synonymous. The technique utilized by Emile Zola to 
represent verbally the reality he observed and documented is 
wholly that technique which was utilized by the principal artists 
of impressionism to refashion reality aesthetically. It is a 
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technique which In fact overrides Emile Zola’s naturalistic 
thesis, a thesis founded on the desire to represent reality 
objectively without the subjective intervention of the author 
either directly or through the technique utilized in composition. 
The naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola is however overriden in a 
large part by the highly subjective impressionistic technique 
which Zola utilized as a means of aesthetically refashioning 
reality. ItLAs an identical technique which was recognized by 
Zola in impressionistic art, a technique which Zola acclaimed 
throughout the decade during which Impressionism fought the 
traditional academy Jury. Zola, in praising the impressionistr 
technique, severely oriticized the reality represented therein 
as naive, optimistic and idealized. Impressionism, in short, 
became the scapegoat oftthe generation of 1870, a generation 
which had Initially acclaimed the art of impressionism but which 
in the 1870'8 would or could no longer accept sensations.llsm as 
as basis for art. The material prosperity of the early yeata 
of the Third Republic resulted in a general societal hysteria, 
a hysteria of self congratulation induced by the significant 
technical and scientific accomplishments of a generation innon- 
dated #jtth scientism and the scientific method. It was a society 
whioh acclaimed the pursuit of objective truth as its primary 
objective. The purely aesthetic objective of impressionism had 
in short been supplanted by a didactic objective; an objective 
which was most significantly represented by the prose productions 
of Emile Zola. That society did not, however, in any instance, 
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rojeot the Impressionistic technique which was utilized by 
Zola to accomplish his naturalistic objective. 

Just as the art of impressionism had been the scapegoat of 

the generation of 1870, so did naturalism become the ecapegoat 

of the generation of i860. That society, which had ten years 

earlier acclaimed Zola and his’ naturalistic thesis, reacted in 

1880 adversely to the materialistic and scientific philosophy 

of naturalism. Hauser remarks: 

The curious thing was that at a time when naturalism 
already seemed to have won the day it was attacked with 
such bitterness. What was it that people would not for¬ 
give in naturalism or pretended not to be able to for¬ 
give. Naturalism it was asserted was an ldelicate, in- 
deodnt and obscene art, the expression of an insipid 
materialistic philosophy, the Instrument of a clumsy 
heavy-handed democratic propaganda, a collection of 
boring trivia, and vulgar banalities, a representation 
of reality which In its portrayal of society described 
only the wild, ravenous, undisciplined animal in man 
and only his works of destruction—the dissolution of 
human relationships, the undermining of the family, the 
nation and religion, in shott. it was destructive, un¬ 
natural, and hostile to life*H5 

lTaturalism was then denied existence by the very group which 
had ten years earlier acclaimed it as the fullest representation 
of that society's materialistic objectives. Yet Just as the 
principal crltios of impressionistic art had not denied or 
criticized the impressionistic technique so the critics of 
naturalism did not deny or criticise the technique of natural¬ 
ism. In both instances the technique utilized is identical— 
it is the impressionistic technique. In both instances it was 
not found unsuitable for theooreation of art, even though the 
ideologies expressed utilizing this technique were criticized 
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severely. It is a technique which was subsequently adopted 

and utilized by the principal symbolist poets, who accepted 

neither the impressionistic nor the naturalistic ideology, but 

at the same time utilized their technique of composition. Hauser 

underlines this point as follows: 

Symbolism with its optical and accoustio effects, as 
well as the mixing and combining of different sense 
data and the reciprocal action between the various 
art forms, above all, what Mallarme understood by H 
the "reconquest from music of the property of poetry , 

Is impressionistic.!!® 

The symbolists at the same time developed to their highest level 

the figurative techniques that Impressionism utilized as a 

basis of description, primarily the metaphor. 

Symbolism represents the final result of the develop¬ 
ment which began with romanticism, that is the discovery 
of the metaphor as the germ cell of poetry and which 
led to the richness of impressionistic imagery.117 

A preoccupation with the momentary quality of reality 
was similiarly adopted by the~symbolist poets, primarily Mallar- 
m&» It istthe result of the prevalent negativism of the gener¬ 
ation out of which symbolism emerged. This negativism produced 
a societal attitude that is not unlike that which was produced 
in the late eighteenth and darly nineteenth centuries in France 
by the final impact of the Enlightenment. In other words, the 
dominant negativism of the generation of Emile Sola and that of 
the generation of the French Revolution produced in the following 
generations an exaggerated idealism or romanticism. Hauser states: 

U6 1&A»* P- 8 96. 

U7 M.| P* 896. 
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The mood of crisis leads to a renewal of the Idealistic 
and mystical trends and produces a reaction against 
the prevailing pessimism, a strong tide of faith. It is 
only In the course of this development that Impressionism 
looses its connection with naturalism and becomes trans- „ 
formed, especially in literature, into a new romanticism. 110 

The romanticism of which Hauser speaks is unquestionably symbolism. 
Whereas the romantic poets of the early years of the nineteenth 
century, when confronted with situations endangering their ideal¬ 
ized conception of reality, sought refuge in physical movement 
or flight, lh an attempt to confront a significant past moment in 
their existence, th* symbolists sought refuge in the moment itself. 
It is a type of internal movement. The flight into the moment 
of the symbolists when represented poetically represents a non- 
dlscursive representation of reality. It is a voyage into the 
unknown and th' pure. The sensual moment of the impressionists 
was therby tr^ .sformed into the moment of poetic creation which 
serves as th Key to a non-discursive and pure realm beyond the 
scope of se jual evidence and experimentation. In so doing the 
symbolist sets elevated the figurative language of impressionism 
to its hi nest level in thattthe metaphor had been liberated 
from ar jbllgatlon to represent reality discursively. Hauser 
state 


Mallarme's generation discovered the difference be ween 
symbol and allegory and made symbolism as a poetic 
style the conscious aim of its endeavors. It reoognized 
even though it was not always able to give expression 
to its insight that allegory is nothing but the trans¬ 
lation of an abstract idea into the form of a concrete 
image, wherby the idea continues to a cert aim? extent 
to be Independant of its metaphorical expression and 
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oould also be expressed in?another form, whereas the 
symbol brings the idea and the image into an invisible 
unity, so that the transformation of the image also 
implies the metamorphosis of the idea. In short, the 
content of a symbol cannot be translated into any other 
form, but a symbol can, on the other hand, be inter¬ 
preted in various ways and this variability of the inter¬ 
pretation, the apparent inexhaustibility of the meaning 
of the:symbol, is its most essential characteristic 

What Mallarme and the'•symbolist poets had done was to remove 
the cathedral from Monet’s oanvas. Monet's canvas is then no 
longer an allegorical representation of reality. When the 
cathedral is taken away their remains a type of residue which 
was in fact the principal material of both impressionism and 
symbolism. Impressionism, however, needed the discursive 
cathedral. Mallarme, on the other hand, was carried into the 
realm of the impressionistic residue without the discursive 
oathedral. Allegorical interpretation was then no longer possible. 
To the symbolist poets the impressionistic residue was purified 
language. "The poet must," as Mallarme intimates, "give way 
to the initiative of the words"; he must allow himself to be 
borne along by the current of language, by the spontaneous success¬ 
ion or images and visions which implies that language is not only 
more poetic but also more philosophical than reason." language 
in other wo^ds is a dynamic process. The restrictions imposed 
by reason are Identical to those imposed on the Rouen Oathedral 
in Monet's canvas. Yet Just as the variations on an lmpression- 
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lBtic allegorical motif are limitless, so too are the inter¬ 
pretations made possible by the’dynamio process which is 
symbolist language. In both instances it is an identical 
technique. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the principles of 
art are valuable in the study of literature. It has been through 
the study of the aesthetic and stylistic principles of impression¬ 
istic art that it has been possible to determine that Smile Zola, 
the principal naturalistic novelist of nineteenth century Prance, 
is also an impressionistic novelist. These principles simllar- 
lly provide a basis for the hypothesis that literary symbolism 
is also founded on the aesthetics and stylistics of artistic 
impressionism, an hypothesis which can only be verified by an 
examination of symbolist poetry using as a means of elucidation 
the aesthetic and stylistio principles of art that characterized 
that particular historical period. 
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Yet beneath the veneer of honesty In Lisa Is a more powerful 

force_the desire to maintain *t all costs the air of satiety 

that the Second Empire has produced. Nothing will be allowed 
to disturb the balance and threaten the fattened bourgeoisie. 

It Is for this reason that Lisa, discovering the flags piled In 
Plorent's room In preparation for the Insurrection, runs to the 
police. Her actions and the actions of the bourgeoisie of which 
becomes the symbol crush Plorent's Insurrection; a failure caused 
by the bourgeoisie and epigraraatically summed up by Claude Lan- 
tier at the close of the novel:"Quels gredins que les honnetes 

gens."(502) 

Zola has then succeed in presenting both an Individual 
and a societal type In his presentation of Lisa—one need only 
think of Florent—le malgre. La Normande, la belle poissoniere, 
la petite vleille, and other such individuals who represent 
societal types to realize the great number of "individual-type" 
treatments In the novel. These individuals who are also types 
are presented throughout the novel In everyday situations—they 
are working, gossiping, drinking, eating, all the while growing 
fatter and fatter. They represent collectively the crass civ¬ 
ilization of the Second Empire. Zola remarked in this connect- 

,,89 

lon:"Et quel aujet vraiment moderne. 

Le Ventre de Paris is then a complete expression of the 
naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola for It Is a scientific anal¬ 
ysis of a specific and carefully selected group of oeople 
who live at a certain time in history in a certain milieu; it 


®^Heported in Beuohat, p. 58 


Is a sdantiflo journal of carefully documented sensory ob¬ 
servations! It Is a hymn to the ordinary and the common; It le 

a judgement of a particular society} It 1 b a portrait of an 

Individual in that society and it Is a portrait of that 
society In its entirety. It is In short a wholly naturalistic 

novel. let it is more, for It represents the principal 

stylistic principles of the society out of which it was created 
and the historical moment described therein. 
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CHAPTER 7 

LE VENTRE RE PARIS: AN IMPRESSIONISTIC NOVEL 

The fundamental principle of the stylistics of Impression¬ 
ism Is a general fragmentation of form. This conception of the 
form of artistic matter can be traced to the early years of the 
eighteenth century and the reign of Louis XV, that Is, the age 
of the Rococo* Unlike the creative arts of the seventeenth 
oentury, the Rooooo was primarily, as Sypher has demonstrated, 
“first of all a style of ornamentation, not basically Illustrat¬ 
ive but decorative.The Rococo, without denying plasticity 
and design, embellished form In such a manner that within a 
certain geometrical rigidity, certain decorative liberties were 
allowed that violated the classical desire for symmetry; that is, 
within a defined geometrical plane asymmetry was allowed. This 
meant a new emphasis on the component parts of the organlo whole 
rather than on the whole Itself. It Is an Identical concept of 
form that was later adopted by the Romantics, who In rejecting 
the classical notion of universality with regard to content, 
nonetheless accepted. In many Instances, classical form; that Is, 
the subjeotlve emotional revolt of the Romantics was in a large 
part expressed In classical forms. Sypher remarks In this con¬ 
nection: “The truth Is that technically speaking there is no suoh 

<«« lc a a d l " mun 
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a thing as romantic art, there are only romantic artiste." 91 

Realism, on the other hand, is a teohnical achievement 
of the nineteenth century for it represents a deliberate effort 
on the part of the artist to represent reality utilizing a par¬ 
ticular and individual node of expression. It was in fact the 
node of expression that had value and not the reality represent¬ 
ed. Flaubert once remarked* 

What seems beautiful to me, what I should like to write 
is a book about nothing, a book dependant on nothing 
external, which would be held together by the strength 
of its style. 92 

is such the Realism of Flaubert is essential to the development 
of inpressionlan. Both Flaubert and the impressionists, in em¬ 
phasizing the oommon and the everyday, discovered a new form of 
artistic representation for the contents therein expressed. Such 
contents represent a natural evolution away from the perfect 
symmetry and wholeness of classical art in that the component 
parts represent the whole without the whole being present. That 
is, realism and impressionism in representing only the character 
lstio components of the whole represent the whole without the 
the geooetrio symmetry required by the classical artists to 
aohieve the same purpose. 

The form of artistic representation utilized by the im¬ 
pressionists was diotated by their almost exaggerated emphasis 
on light and color. Moser remarks in this connection* 

Jamais peinture n'a connu une pareille feerie de l^a 
oouleur. L'lmpressionlsme piotural est un hymne a la 
_ oouleur quI flnlra pa r exclure du tableau tout* aUlT L— 

91 |bld.. p. 70. 

92 Reported by Sypher, p. 7*. 
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preocoupajion que oelle de la lraler* du •oltll* 
decompose en mllle points oolords st radleux. ^ 

Dy using light, ths Impressionists destroyed not only per¬ 
spective In the classical sense but also line; yet In this 
reduction through light they gave the Illusion of outlining 
forms by juxtaposing color spots on the surface of a canvas. 

Moser states; 

Ils ne tracent plus la fprme, maid 11s font semblant 
de la tracer en la suggerant par des ta ? he » ° es 
polntes colores qul ne ressemblent dullement a cette 
forme mala qul, 4* distance, l'dvoquent. . .Ils dissolv¬ 
ent le monde en vibrations colorees.9* 

Is suoh Impressionism represents a type of double evolution in 

the oreative arts in that as light and color are achieved, form 

is destroyed. The more form is destroyed, the more light and 

oolor are achieved. Moser succintly summarises Impressionism as 

followsl 

A la fin, 11 n'y a dans la pelnture impressionniste plus 
de llgne, plus de volume, presque^plus de forme. II n y 
a plus que l'Image du monde pri^e de poids et de oon- 
slstance, vibrant dans une lumiefce intense et ebloulss- 
ante. 95 

The literature of Impressionism is founded on Identical prin¬ 
ciples—a fragmentation of form and an emphasis on the attain¬ 
ment of light and color. The general fragmentation of form of 
painterly Impressionism Is seen in the literature of Impression¬ 
ism as a general syntaotloal simplification. Just as the sym¬ 
metrical and outlined forms in art have been abandoned, so in 


93uuth Moser, I/J 
p. 531 

^ Ibld .. p. 72. 
95 Ibld .. p. 74. 
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literature have been the symmetrical and reasoned sentence: 

En lltterature la coherence de la phrase est brlsfje, le 
regne de l'ordre loglque eat aboil* ^1* lltterature.de ^ 

1 'lmpressionnisme ne connalt plus guere la phrase achevee, 
corrects, blen absise, rythm£e et equ+Llbree. Bile lul 
sutstltue une phrase morcelde, formes d'Impressions 
sucoesslves qul vlennent^s'lnsorlre en elle sans lien 
grammatical et loglque.9® 

Reutersvard undeilines this point when he states: 

Just as there Is not a previously arranged mixture of 
colors In art, so there Is no logical construction of 
thet- sentence in literature .97 

In order to understand better the precise nature of the 
impressionistic sentence It Is necessary to study In detail each 
of the major component parts of such a construction, beginning 
with the moot fundamental element of the Impressionistic sen¬ 
tence, the noun. The Impressionistic sentence Is characterised 
by an abundance of substantives placed In positions of importance. 
This position is dictated In a large part by the essentially des¬ 
criptive nature of Impressionism. In the pursuit of the moment¬ 
ary and the unique, the Impressionist suspends the movement of 
fluid reality, as does the naturalist, in an attempt to analyze 
in detail and describe the oartieular qualities of a unique 
moment In the perpetuum of time. The result is a sentenoe prim¬ 
arily nominal In character, a sentence which Is characterized by 
an abundance of oommas, semi-colons, and conjunctions in an 
effort to describe every detail. In the following paragraph 

96 Ibid ., p. 243. 

^Reutersvard, p. 275. 
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containing 325 words and composed of 10 nominal sentences 

Joined by "puis", "d'abord", "ll y await", "ensulte", "ll y 

avalt encore", and "enfln", there are 59 oommas, 7 seml-oolons, 

1 colon and 85 nouns. The grammatical pattern utilised by Zola 

In the description of the Quenu oharcuterle Is not without order. 

Bather, there Is a logloal arrangement of "d’abord", "ll y await", 

"ensulte", "ll y avalt encore", and "enfln". This sequenoe Is 

a consistent pattern utilised by Zola In Le Ventre de Parla. a 

pattern which presents a comprehensive description of a particular 

reality, In this Instance, the Quenu oharcuterle. 

Pul8 dans ce cadre aimable, l'etalage montalt. II etalt 
pose^Bur un lit de fines rognures de napler bleu; par x 
endrolts, dee feullles de fougere, dellcatement rangees, 
ohangealent ^ertalnes asslettes en bouquets entoures de 
verdure. C'etalt un monde de bonnes choses; de ohoses 
fondantes, de ohoses grasses. D'abord . tout en bas, 
contre la glace, 11 y avalt une. rang6e de pots de mou- 
tarde. Lea Jambonneaus ddsosses venalent au-dessus, 
aveo leur bonne figure ronde, Jaune de chapelure, leur 
aanche termini par un panpon vert. Bnsulte arrlvalent 
lea grands plats: les langues fourrdes de Strasbourg, 
rouge8 et vemles, salgnantes a" cote de la paleur des 
saucls8es et des pleds de coohon; les boudlns, noire, 
roules comme des couleuvres bonnes fllles; les and- 
oullles, emplldes deux sSdeux, orevant de sante; les 
sauclssonB, parells a^des Echines de chantre, dans leurs 
chapes d'argent; les path’s, tout ohauds, oortant les 
petlts drapeaux de leurs Etiquettes; les gr^s Jambons, 
les grcpses ptfroes de veau et de poro, glaoees, et dont 
la geleta avalt des llmpidltEs au fond desquelles dor- 
malent des vlandes et des hachis, dans des laos de 
graisse flg^e. Entre les asslettes, entre le, plat, sur 
un lit de rognures bleues, se trouvalent Jetes, des boc- 
aux d'aschards, de coulis, de ^ruffes cojjservees, des 
terrines de foies gras, des boltes molrees de thon, et 
de sardines. Une oalsse de fromages lalteux, et une 
autre, caisse, pleinp d'escargots bourre^. de beurre per- 
■1116, Etalent posees aux deux oolns; negllgemment. 

Bnfln . tout en haut, tombant d'une barre s'dents de loup, 
des colliers de sauclsses.de sauclssons, de cervelas. 
pendaient, syoEtrlques, semblables s'des cordons st 
das glands de teintures riches; tandls que, derrlere, des 
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lambeaux de creplne metaient leur dentelle,leur fond 
da guipure blanohe at charnue. Et l£,sur le dernier 
gradln de oette ohapelle de ventre, au allleu dee 
bouts de la ermine entre deux bouquets de glaleuls 
pourprds, le rdposolr se courronalt d'un aquarlua 
oarre, garni de rocallle, ou deux polssons rouges 
nagealent, oontlnuellement• (16-63J 

Equally Important to the Impressionistic sentence Is the 
descriptive adjeotlve, particularly the adjective of color, 
which makes the representation of the object described more 
precise in that It Is given the particular characteristics of 
a specific moment of color associated with an object in a par¬ 
ticular milieu. In the following description of the oabbages 
piled In the street, the adjectives of color and nouns almost 
Inhibit the sentence from.'flowing freely, that Is, the des¬ 
cription piles up and the sentence appears as a chain of sub¬ 
stantives and adjectives of color. This piling up Is consider¬ 
ed by. Moser as an Important characteristic of the Impression¬ 
istic sentence:"Les couleurs et les choses se pressent dans 

oette prose, gonflent la phrase, la tendent et souvent l'em- 

. 98 

pechent d'avancer. 

Au carrefour de la rue des Halles, les choux faisaient 
des montagnes; les enormes choux blancs, serrds et , 
durs comme des boulets de m£tal pale; les choux frises, 
dont les grandee feullles ressemblaient a v des vasques 
de bronze; les choux rouges,^que l'aube ehangealent en 
des floralsons superbes, lie de vln, aveo des meutr- 
lssures de carmln et de pourpre sombre. (*6J 

This piling up of substantives and adjectives of color Is seen 

more clearly in the following description of the "pavilion de 


9®Moser, p. 121 
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de la maree : 

P^le-m^le. au hasard du coup de filet, lea algues pro- 
fondes, ou dort la,vie myst^rleuaea dea grandee eaux, 
avaient tout livre; lea cabillauda, les aigrefina, lea 
carreleta, lea plie8, lea limandea, b^tea coamunea d'un 
gria aale, aux tachea blanchatrea; les oongrea, cea 
grosses couleurrea d'un bleu de vase, aux minces yeux 
noire, ai gluantea^qu'elles aemblent ramper, vlvantea 

{ ncore; lea rales elarglea, a ventre pale bordrf' de 
ouge tendre, dont lea^dos auperbea, allongeant lea 
neouda aalllanta de l'6chlne, ae marbrent, Juaqu'aux 
baleijiea tenduea dea nageoirea, de plaques de oinabre 
ooupeea par des ztfbrurea de bronze florentln, d'une 
bl^arrure aaaoabrie de orapaud et de fleur malaaine; lea 
chJLins de jiar, horrlblea, aveo leurs tetes rondea, leura 
courtes ailea de chauvea-aouria ohamuea, aonatrea qui 
dolvent garder de leura abola lea tresors dea grottea 
Uarines. Pula, venaient lea beaux polaaona. lade's un 
aur chaque plateau osier; les saumons, d’argent guill- 
oche, dont cljaque ecaille aemble yea. coup de burin dana 
lo poll de netal; lea mulcts, d'ecaillea plus fortes,de 
olaelurea plus grosaidrea; lea granda turbots, lea grandpa 
barburea, d'un grain aerre et blanc comae du lait callle; 
lea thona, liases et vernia, pareillea a^dea aac^ de cuir 
noiratre; lea bars arrondla, ouvrant une bouche enorme, 
falaant aonger a v quelque ame tron graaae, rendue s' pleine 
gorge, dana la stupefaction de l'agonie. Et de toutea 
parts, les soles, par pairea, griaes ou blondes, pullul- 
alent; les equllles minces, raidlea, resaemblalent a^ dea 
rognurea detain; les harengs, l^germent tordus, montr- 
alent toua, aur leura robes laae’es, la meurtrlaaure de 
leura oules aaignantea; les doradea grasses ae teintaiept 
d'une pointe^de oarmin, tandis que lea maquereaux, dorea, 
le doa atria de bruniaaurea verdatres, faiaaient lulre 
la naore changeante de leura flancs, et aue les grondlns 
rosea, i'-ventrea blattca, lea tatea ranges au centre dea 
mannea, lea queues ^ayonnantea, epanoulasaient d'd'trangea 
floralaona, panacheea de blanc de perle et de vermilion 
vif. II y avait enoare dea rougets de roohe, a^la chair 
exquise, du rouge enluaine dea cyprina, dea oaiaaea de 
merlana, aux reflets d'opale, des panlera d'^perlans, de 
petite panlera proprea, Jolls oomae des panlera de fraiaea, 
qui laiaaaient echapper une odeur puiaaante de violette. 

„ (165-67) 

In addition to what may be considered a normal grammatical use of 

the adjective of oolor, that ia after the noun it modifies, the 

impressionist word artist utilizes color adjectives in a manner 
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particular to his primary objeotive, that Is, to paint light 
and color by fragmenting form. In the Impressionistic sentence 
adjectives of oolor are occasionally given positions of such 
importance that they eclipse the noun they modify, that is, 
the color becomes more important than the objeot to which it 
belongs. This effeot is achieved in three ways: l) by changing 
the position of the adjective of color from its normal post-nom¬ 
inal position. 2) substantizing the adjective 3) replacing the 
adjeotive by an abstract substantive of quality. 

By changing the position of the adjective of color from its 

normal post-nominal position, the lmnresslonistlc word artist 

therby achieves a strong sense of color in that the eye perceives 

the oolor of the object before the object is perceived. Moser 

underlines this point as follows: 

L'adJectif qui precede le substantif contre la regie , 
traduit toujours une sensation plus forte quo ia pensee 
loglque; l'oell apercoit la forme et la couleur avant 
de les attrlbuer a'l'objet auquel elles appartlennent 

The following example illustrates this point: 

Un bee de gas,au sortlr d'une nappe d'ombre, eclalrait 
les clous d s un «»iiH»r.u mmnnhrn h leue d'une blouse 
(instead of "la manche d'une blouse bleue"); le^ooutt. 
d'une casquette, entrevus dans cette floralson^enorme 
dea bouquets rouges dee carrottes (Instead of des 
>>niw]ii«>ti» Am nnrn ttas rouges), des bouquets blancs de 
navets (instead, of "des bouquets de na/ets blancs"j. 
des verdures debordantes des pois et des choux. (5-o) 

In equally strong sense of color is produced by substantizinfe 

the adjeotive of color as In the following example: 


"ibid ., p. 104 
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Bt le vernls mordore d'un panier d'olgnons, le rouge 
salgnant d'un tas da tomates, l'Gffacement Jaunatre d 
un lot da conooabrea, le violet sombre d'une grappa 
d'aubergines, ^a at li, s’alluaaient; pendant qua de 
gros radls noire, ranges en^nappes de deull, lalaealent 
encore quelqua tprous de tdnebres, au milieu dee Joles 
vlrbrantee du rdvell.(47) 

Or In the following descriptions of the fish In the "pavilion 

de la maree" In the sunlight and the vegetables covering the 

sidewalks In the ^quartler det Halles"* 

Une barre de solell, tombant du haut vitrage de la nie 
oouverte, vlnt allumer ces couleurs preoleuses, laves 
at attendrles par la vague, lriserfs et fondues dans les 
tone de chair des coqulllages, l'opale dee merlani. 
la naore dee aacquereaux . 1 gr dee .ffigets, la robe lam- 
ee des harengs, les grandee planes d argenterie dee 
saumons. (167) 

On ne voyalt encore, dans la olartd^brusque et tournante 
des lantemes, que l'epanouiseement d'un paquet d'artl- 
ohauts, les verts delicate de e salades. ;e gflrflll r,flga 
des carrot tes. l'lvolre mat dee navctg; et ces bclalrs 
de couleur lntenses fllalent le long des tas, avec des 
lanternes. ( 25 ) 

The Impressionistic word artist can also produce a strong sen¬ 
sation of color by replacing the adjective of color by an ab¬ 
stract substantive of quality as In the following example: 

O'etalt une mer. Elle s'etendalt de la polnte Salnt- 
Bustache a" la rue des Halles, entre les deux groupes de 
pavilions. Bt aux deux bouts, dans les deuxioarrefours 
le flot grandissalt encore; les legumes submergealent 
les pavrfs. • • ces tas moutonnants comme des flots 
presses, oe fleuve de verdure qul semblalt couler dans 
1'encalssement de la chausfee, parell a la debacle des 
plules d'automne, prenalent des ombres delicate et per- 
1des,des violets attendrls, des roses telntrfs de lalt, 
des verts noyes dans des Jaunes, toutes les paleurs qul 
font du del une sole changeante au lever du solell. (45) 

Utilising the proceeding descriptive techniques, that Is, 
ohanglng the position of the adjective of color, substantlslng 
the color adjective, and replacing the color adjective by an 
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abstract substantive of color, the imoressionlst word artist 
places on the cage. In much the same manner as the painterly 
Impressionist places on the canvas, distinct and unblended 
dots of oolor, therby producing a strong sense of color. These 

techniques are in faot viewed by Hatzfeld as the main descriptive 

100 

technique utilised by Zola in Le Ventre de Paris. 

In addition to the adjeotlval transformations carried out 

in the preoe ding ways, the impressionist artist also alters the 

adjective of oolor by the addition of the suffix "atre". This 

suffix used repeatedly in U> Ventre de Parjj evokes a color that 

oould only have been produced on a sneoiflo objeot at a specific 

time in a speolflo geographical location. It evokes, in short, 

a totally impressionlutio oolor. The following scene takes 

place in the dimly lit poultry storage area beneath Les Halles: 

Le crlllage de la ressere etait tout poussiereux, tendu 
de toiles d'aralgnes, s'ce point qu il semblait garni 
de stores gris; l'urine des lapins rongeait les panneaux 
du has; la flente de la volaille taohait les Planches 
d'eolaboussures jflaqclfltrjMai" 

desobliger Marjolin en montrant davantage "MdegoGt. 

In the following scene Lee Halles are described as -greenish 

grey H as they emerge from the shadows: 

Et Plorent regardait les grandes Halles^sortlr de 1* 
ombre, ou il les avalt vues.allongeent a 1 infini leurs 
palais s' jour. Elies se solidifiaient, d'un Rrls verd- 
Stre, plus g^antes encores, avec leur mature prodlgl- 
euse, supportant les nappes sans fin de leurs^tolts. 

Hot only is the "atre" suffix utilized to describe objects but 

also people, as in the following description given by Claude 

lOOHatzfeld, P» 173 
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lantler of Marjolln and Oadine: 

II (MarlclIn) oonnalssalt les molndres recoins des 
Halles, les almalent d'une tendresse de fils, ▼*▼»*•* 
aveo des agilltlds d'dcureull, au milieu de cette foret 
de fonte. Ils (Marjolln and Oadine) falealent un Joll 
oouple, lul, et oetjse geuse de Oadine que la mere Ohan*- 
messe avalt raaasse un solr au coin de 1 “clenearcha ✓ 
des Innocents. Lul Salt splendlde, ce grand btfta, dors 
oomme un Reubens, aveo un duvet r ouadatre qul aooroohalt 
le Jour. (43) 

In addition to the abundance of substantives and adjeotlves, 


particularly those of oolor, the Impressionistic sentence Is 

characterized by the almost total absence of verbs from positions 

of Importance. The verb Is usually relegated to a clause or used 

as an auxiliary. It Is the su.itantlves and the adjectives that 

dominate the Impressionistic sentence. Hatzfeld has called this 

hIOI 

type of sentence a "color spot without verbal harmonization 

Ruth Moser also underlines this point as follows* 

Dans la phrase lmpresslonnlste 11 n'y a auoun vprbe 
principal. . . II en resulte un mouvement brlse de la 
phrase, oriv^e de son lien principal, du verbe. Sans 
verbs, li n'ya pas d'elan rythud 7 , 11 n'y a pas de 
contlnulte'.l^ 2 


Moser farther explains: 

Cette m/flance * l'egard du_verbe est une des marques 
du style lmpresslonnlste. D 

The relative unimportance of verbs In the Impressionistic sent¬ 
ence Is the result of the Inherent nature of Impressionism, a 
descriptive art and not a narrative art. Utilizing a scientific 
eye the Impressionist suspends momentarily the motion of time 

101 Ibld .. p. 173. 

102 Mossr, p. 126. 

103 Ibid., p. 244. 
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and thereafter analyze* In detail the moment of reality held 

in suspension. Moser remarks: 

La ohrase lmprpsslonnlste se compose de substantlfm 
Juxtaposes, determines solt par des adjectlfs verbaux 
ou des complements de noms. Oela sufflt, l 1 essential 
est dlt, un verbe n'ajouteralt rlen de plus, n auralt 
qu'une fonctiop loglque et syntaxique a rempllr; ter¬ 
miner la nensee, la nenSee qul s'ebauohe, aohever la 
phrase. Io4 

Moser's remarks are further substantiated by Wartburg In com¬ 
paring the general characteristics of the Prench and German 
languages, particularly the verb* 

La oat/gorie des mots qul marque sjirtout les trans¬ 
formations, le devenlr, l'actlvlte, est le verbs. Or. 
le rfile du verbe est blen plus redult en francals qu en 
allemand. D'abord, le verbe francals a souve^it quelque 
chose de plus abstralt, de molns nuance, de molns 

precis que le verbe allemand. On^'eu apprcevra faoile- 
ment quand on se trouve dans la necessity de tradulre un 
texts ellemand. II faut dire "aller a oheyal , allsr en H 
volture", "aller a v pied", pour "relten", "fahren", gehen 
autrement dlt la difference entre cee trols manleres de 
locomotion est exprlmae par des substantlfs. Pcur stehen 
"sltzen". and "llegen" le francals se sert du verb ln- 
oolore "wtre M avec uni adjeotlf ou un adverbe (deboi^t, 
assls, oouch£). Du rests 11 n'en a pas touJours §te alnsl. 
L'anclen franoals dlsalt "ester", "seolr", "geslr . II 
seralt faolle de multlpler ces exemples pour opposer la 
rlchesse verbal de l'anclen francals aria pauvrete du 
francals moderns. 10 5 

There was then a general evolution away from the essentially 
verbal style of old Prench towards a more nominal style, an 
evolution which can be observed clearly by comparing the essential 
ly verbal structure of much Renaissance and Classical literature 
to the more nominal literature of the late eighteenth and nin*- 


104 Ibld .. p. 126 

105 W. V. Wartburg, Evolution e t structure de la l&ngue fra. 1 - 
calse (Leipzig* Teubner, 1934J, pp. 227-228." 
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teenth o.nturle. In Trane. Ik* ««t noticeable .tage. in 
thi. evolution towarda no.lnallem can'be seen In the pro.e 
production, of Bou.eeau, Ohateauhrland. Balnac. and Flaubert. 

Wartburg substantiates this point as follows: 

■table. 106 

*hi.evolution froa an ...entlally verbal .tyle to an eeaentially 
nominal .tyl. reached a high point of development in the novel. 

of Bmlle Zola, particularly Tie W Zol ‘ 

«a. aided in achieving hi. naturall.tlo objective.. Wartburg 

remarks: 

On a souvent f udi/ o.tte tran.form.tion^d.^^phr^.., 

SJlTj^pStliSiS?.^ freVente oho.; natural- 

b fone! a ““ t alJp U S« b^tall. une fiite perdue dan. la 
boue. 107 

Zola wee,at the .ame time, aided in achieving hi. l.pree.lon- 
1 st 10 objective a. can be ob.erved in the following example. 

from lr v "* trQ de p » rUi 

Sar5S5s@S^£s.?? s ^“ 

1^, align es dans des Jardinieres ooloseales. (31) 

1<?6 Ibll . o P* 228. 

107 Ibid.. PP. 228-229. 
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Kntre lea quatre h&lea, le long du potager, le solell 
da aal avalt comae une pamolson de tieueur, un silence 
pleln d'un bourdonnement d'Insects, une somnolenoe 
d'enfanteaent heureux. A certain craquements, a certain 
souplrs lagers, 11 eemblalt qu'on entendlt naltre et 
pousser lee legumes. Les oarres d'tfplnards et d osellle, 
les bandes de radls. de navets et de choux, etalalent 
leurs nappes rdgulieres, leur terreau nolr, verdl par 
les panaches des feullles. Plus loin, les rlgoles de . 
salades, les olgnons, les polreaux, les ceierls, alignss, 
plantds au cordeau,seablalent des soldats de plomb a 
la parade. (343-44) 

The verbs contained In the above descriptions do not In any In¬ 
stance carry the eye of the reader outside a very limited geo¬ 
graphical area; ln^the first example, "le carreau de la rue Ram- 
buteau,"ln the second example Madame Francois's market garden. 
They are statlo verbs. Any movement which occurs Is contained 
within the suspended moment analysed by the author. Just as the 
Impressionistic oanvas seems to be alive with movement, so too 
does the moment described by the literary Impressionist. let It 
Is a restricted movement In that It is limited to only one mom¬ 
ent. As such the moment Is represented as distinctly different 
from all other moments In the perpetuum of time, that Is, an 
Illusion of movement Is portrayed when In reality no movement 
oocurs. What appears to be movement Is In most Instances an 
Illusion of movement created by the vibrating dots of color 
bathed In light. The verb M a ' e'panoulr", for example. Is util¬ 
ized by Zola In describing the cabbages on the "carreau de la 
rue Rambuteau". The movement Implied by the use of such a re¬ 
flexive verb, however, does not take place. Yet to the observer 
there Is an Illusion of movement created by the effect of light 
and color, an Illusion of movement produced by chromatic fusion 
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on the ob.erver'r retina. A similar effect le achieved In the 
following eentenoe taken fron the above description of Kadane 
Francois's garden: "A certain craquemente, a oertaln eouplre 
legere, 11 eeablalt qu'on entendlt naltre et poueeer lee le¬ 
gume..* The noveaent Inherent In the verba "naltre" and "poueeer" 
doee not occur. It le an llluelon of noveaent produced bj the 
fragmentation of fora through light. Similarly there le no 
novement produced or aeeoolated with the verb "e'taler" In the 
following eentence:"Lee carre's d'eplnarde, et d'oeellle, lee 
bande. de radle. de n.v.te, de carcttee, lee grande plant, de 
pomme. de terra et da .oux, Stalalent leur. nappee r^gullSree, 
leur terreau nolr, Vf par le. panachae dee feullles." The 
verb'etaler" In the preceding eentence le etatlc. It le, in 
short, a verb with a wholly nominal or deecrlptlve function. The 
eame 1. true of the verb "11 y evalt" In the following eentenoe: 
"Sur le oarreau de la rue Raabuteau 11 y avalt dee tae glgan- 
teequee de ohoux-fleure, range, en pile. come, dee boulete, 
aveo une re'gularlte' eurprenante." The lapereonal verb "11 y a" 

In thle Instance le followed by the eub.tantlve "de. tae" which 
grammatically serves as the direct object. logically "dee tae" 
appears as the subject. Alfred Rwert underline, thle point 
when he states: 



"XI j therby becomes a positing verb, that ls ( a verb In 


lo0 Alfred Evert, The Trenc h Language (Hew York: McMillan, 
1938 ), p. 236, 
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dloating not the movement of a particular reality but only 
Its existence. 

The’description given above of Madame Francois's market 
garden Illustrates well a fundamental use of verbs In the Im¬ 
pressionistic sentence, that is, impressionistic verbs serve 
not a narrative funotion but a descriptive function. As such 
the majority of the verbs in Le Ventre de Paris are in the 
imperfect tense, the principal tense of Prenoh Realism. It is 
in fact the dominant tense of Prenoh prose in the second half 
of the nineteenth century’, a tense whose descriptive capabil¬ 
ities were fully realised by Gustave Flaubert and which there¬ 
after became a literary common place in French prose. The im¬ 
perfect tense is of particular value to the impressionist liter¬ 
ary artist, who having suspended the motion of fluid reality 
utilised description as a means of representing comprehensively 
a particular moment. In other words, as narrative progression 
is subordinated to description the particular characteristics 
of a rigidly defined moment are fully represented in an effort 
to differentiate one moment from all other moments in the per- 
petuum of time. In the following description of Lisa sunning 
herself in front of her charouterie no action occurs even 
though the scene is constructed with sixteen verbs. Fifteen of 
these verbs are in the lmperfeot tense. (In the clause "des 
personnee qul vivent d'ordinaire dans les gralsses" the present 
tense of the verb "vlvre" followed by "d'ordinaire" has the same 
value as an imperfect tense.) They are mbs which posit, evoke. 
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and deeorlbe, verbs which are devoid of all narrative qual- 

itee. They are In short. Impressionistic verbs* 

Bile mettalt un bonheur de plus, une plentl)ude sollde 
et heureuse, au allleu de toutee ces galetes grasses. 
O'^talt une belle femme. Bile tenalt la largeur de la 
porte, point *rop grasse pourtant, forte de la gorge, 
dans la maturity de la trentalne. Elle v^nalt de ■« 
lever, et deJa N see cheveux, llss^s, oolles ®* ° 0 ®“® 
nls, lul deecendalent en petlts bandeaux, J;** 

teaps. Cela la rendalt tr£s propre. Sa ehalr 
avalt oette blanoheur transparent, oette peau fine et 
ros^e des personnes qul vlvent d ordinaire dani les 
gralsses et les vlandes crues. E11 ^/ talt . 
plutfjt, tre* calme et tre'm lente, s dgayant J®8 ar *» 
les leVres graves. Son ool de llnge empese brldant sur 
son cou, ses aanohes blanches qul lul montalent Jusqu 
aux coudes, son tabller blano cachant la point de ses 
souliers, se lalssaient voir que des bouts de sa robe 
de caohemlre nolr, les epaules rondes, le corsage pleln, 
dont le eorset tenalt l'btoffe, extrememment. Dans tput 
oe blanc, le solell brulalt. Hals, tremp^e de 
les cheveux bleus, la ohair rose, les manches et la Jupe 
eolatantes, elle ne clignalt pas les P a ;jPj® r ®®» 
nrenalt en toute tranquillte beats son *»*“.*• 
mat male, les yeux doux, riant aux fcUei djbordantes. 
Bile avalt un air de grande honnexete. (63-o*W 


In addition to the comprehensive representation of a par¬ 
ticular moment by the impressionistic use of nouns, verbs and 
adJeotives, the Impressionistic literary artist further rep¬ 
resented one particular moment as unique by the use of figur¬ 
ative language, that is the simllle and the metaphor. Just as 
nouns, verbs and adjectives are utilised In a particular 
manner by the lmpreseionist, so too are slmllles and metaphors. 
The Impressionistic simllle, as do mil slmllles, helps to make 
a particular representation mors precise by providing a basis 
for comparison. The Impressionistic simllle however, is a more 
highly perfected simllle in that the reality which serves as a 
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basis for comparison Is evoked In an Impressionistic manner, 

as In the following example! 

Sur le oarreau, a droite et a gauche, des femmes ^ 
assises avalent devantvelles des oorbellles carrees, 
plelnes de bottes de roses, de vlolettes, de dahlias, 
dt marguerites. Les bottes s'assombrlssalent, narellleg 
k des tabhes de sang, nallssal ent doucement avec d_ga 
grls argeqtfo d'une grande d611categst. (38) 

Illustrated In the. above slmllle are all of the basic principles 
of the lmpres8lonlstlo aesthetic. The form of the roses and 
daisies has been fragmented by the rising sun; they are reduced 
to "des taohes de sang". As the form of the roses Is fragmented 
the colors become more dominant. This Is accomplished by the 
use of the verb "pallr", a verb of color In the Imperfect tense, 
which Is modified by a prepositional phrase composed of color 
spots—“avec des grls argentes d'une grande dellcatesse 
Utilizing this slmllle Zola has therby fully represented the 
roses and daisies In a unique and transitory moment. The follow¬ 
ing slmllles utilized In describing;the tenohs and the carp 
arriving In the markets are also wholly Impressionistic! 

On deballalt les oarpes du Rhln, mordorees, si belles 
avec leurs rousslssures metalliques et dont les plaques^ 
d'seallies ressembjent a v des 6m aux cloisonnes et bronzes: 
les tanchet. sombres et magnlflqu.es, pareUlea ,^_da 
culvre rouge tache^de vert-dg-grls. (169) 

In the following example the baskets of fish lined up on the 

sidewalks In the market area are compared to a school of fish! 

Quand les mannes s'/talerent Plorent put orolre qu'un 
banc de polssons venalt d'echouer 1^ sur oe trottolr T 
ralant encore, aveo les nacrea roses, les coraux 
salgnants, les perles lalteuses, iouxes les moires, et 
toutes leB paleurs glauques de l'octfaa . (T557 


Just as the slmllle occupies an Important position In the 
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art of the literary Impressionist, so too does the metaphor. 

The specific nature of the metaphors utilized by Zola in L& 
yp^tra de Paris can be traced to the historical phenomenon of 
artistic impressionism, which, it will be reoalled, was bom 
when Renoir, Sisley and Pissarro observed on the Seine near 
Irgenteuil the action of sunlight on the water and the resultant 
decomposition of the sunlight into separate oolor epots. These 
early artists of impressionism had thus discovered a new form 
of artlstlo representation by using water as a point of de¬ 
parture. Just as these new artists of the 1860's had found water 
useful in representing their conception of reality so to did 
Zola ln La Ventre de Paris . Both Zola and the impressionistic 
artists therby thematically underlined their principal aesthetic 
belief, that Is, reality is composed of a series of unique mom¬ 
ents which, like a flow of water, constantly flow on. This 
aesthetic belief is expressed thematically by Zola in Le Venteft 
de Paris by the use of tetaphors which*evoke water images. 


Moser remarks in this connection* 

L'impressionnisme est l'art de l'insalslblij du fluide; 
e'est ce qui ressort non seulement de see themes flu- 
viaux et marina, mala enoore de telles m ** a y!?or®® 1 gUl 
voient la matl£re sous le rapport de la fluidlte. 

In the following example not only did Zola utilize a metaphor 

evoking a water image but he sustained the metaphor throughout 

the one hundred and forty-eight words which follow the initial 

evooatlont 
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Male Olaude etalt monte debout sur le bano d'enthous- 
lasme. II force spn oompagnop a' adairer le Jour se, 
levant eur lea legumes. O'btalt une aer « Kile s'etend- 
alt de la polnte Saint-Eustache s' la rue des Halles, 
entre les deux groupes de pavilions. St, aux deux bouts, 
dans les deux carrefours, le flot grandlssalt encore, 
les legumes subaergealt les paves. Le Jour se levalt 
lentement d'un.mrls tr$s doux, lavant toutes choses d'une 
telnte olalre d’acquarelle. Oes tas aoutonnantes comae 
des flots pre8868, ce fleuve de verdur^ qui seablalt 
oopler dans 1'encaisseaent de la chausee, parell £ la 
debacle des plules d’automne, prenalent des ombres de- 
licates et perlees, des violets, attendrles, des roses 
telntes de lalt, des verts noyes dans les Jaunes, toutes 
les paleurs qul font du ciel une sole changeante au lever 
du solell; et, a\mesure que l'lnoendie du matin montait 
en Jets de flamme au fond de la rue Haabuteau, les le¬ 
gumes s 1 evelllaient davantage, sortalent du grand bleu- 
lssement trainant s' terre. (45-46) 

The Image vhloh Is evoked by the sentence "O'etalent une aer N Is 
sustained by the"followingr "le flot?, "iubmergeait", "lavant", 
"acquarelle", "des flots presses", "ce fleuve de verdure", "cou- 
ler", "des plules d'automne", "perle'es," "des verts noyes", and 
"jets de flamme". A similar use of a water Image Is made by Zola 
to deeorlbe Plorent's reaction to Les Halles as he looks out hie 
window. In this Instance the sustained metaphor Is a contin¬ 
uation of the Image evoked by the slmllle, "comme des mers grlses"t 

Que de reves 11 avalt fal,t a v cette hauteur, les yeux 
perdus sur les toltures elargles des pavailions. Le 
plus souvent 11 les voyait nnma des mere arises qul 
lul parlalent de contre’es lointalnes. Par les nults sans 
lune, elles s'assombrissaient, devenalent des laos morts, 
des eaux noirs, empestes et orouples. Les nults llap- 
ides les changealent en fontained de lualere; les rayons 
ooul&lent sur les deux etaees de tolts, aoulllant les 
grandes plaques de zinc, ddborjlant et retombant du bord 
des lmmenses vanques supe-poaees. Les temps frolds les 
r^ldissalent, les gelalent, ainsl que des bales de Hor- 
vege oil gllssent des patlneurs, tandls que les ohaleurs 
de Jnln les endoraalent d'un somaell lourd. (454) 
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The following sustain the metaphorical evocation In the pre- 
oeedlng sxample* "devenalent des lacs morts", M des eaux nolres , 
"en fontalnes", "coulaient", "moulllant", "de'bordant", "vasques", 
"gelaient", "dee bales de Horve'ge". 

All of the proceeding parts of speeoh, that Is, nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, aswellas the simllies and metaphors when 
utilized in the manner discussed above and grouped together, 
either in a single sentenoe or In a paragraph, form what may be 
called an Impressionistic tableau. Le Veqtre de Pftill 1" composed 
of six main descriptive tableau which correspond to the six main 
sections of the novel, chapters in which relatively little action 
takes place and wherein descriptive tableaux form the bulk of the 
novellstlc material. The following Is a sequential list of the 
descriptive tableaux and the principal narrative material in 
Le Ventre de Parle . Proceeding each of the six major tableau 
groups is a sucoinct summary of the principal narration present¬ 


ed therein. 

SECTION ONE I PLORENT ARRIVING AUX HALLES 

Waaons arriving in Paris at 2 A.M.; Madame Prancois 
stopping her wagon and picking up Plorent from* 1 
Plorent recalling his past history; 

Pranoois unload her cart; the Central Markets waiting 
fort the sun to come up; Lee Halles in the morning light, 
Plorent seeing for the second time the Rue Montorgueil 
where he was earlier captured and re J al J ln f.J 1 ® 
description of the Central Markets mixed with JJ 0 *®** 8 
recollections; description of Lee Hallesat 4.3° » 

general description of Claude Lantler; Claude and Plorent 
walking on the Rue Pirouette; Claude describes the area; 
Claude and Plorent drinking at M. Leblgre s; Claude and 
Plorent encounter Alexandrej description of the sunrise 
*_ M auartler-des Halles ; Claude and Plorent falre 

la tour^dee Halles; description of Marjolln and Oadine; 
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Florent has the feeling that he la surrounded by food; 
description of Florence fear In seeing familiar land¬ 
marks; Jlorent encounters Gavard, Mile. Saget, and Mile 
Lecoeur; Gavard recounts the reoent events of Les Halles 
and takes Florent to the charcuterle of his brother, 

Quenu; exterior description of the "Charcuterle Quenu- 
Gradelle"; description of the produots In the charcuterle; 
description of Lisa sunning herself In front of the butcher 
shop; the reunion of Florent with his brother and sister- 
in-law. 


SECTION TWO : FLORENT JOINING THE SOCIETY OF LES HALLES 

Florent's life preoeedlng his exile—his education, his 
parents; Florent as a teacher; the childhood of Quenu; 
Uncle Gradelle's disgust for politics; Florent s Involve¬ 
ment In the plot to overthrow the Empire; Florent s exile; 
Quenu moves In with Uncle Gradelle and subsequently 
marries Lisa; death of Gradelle; Quenu and Lisa are pros¬ 
perous merchants; desorlptlonoof Lisa sunning In front of 
the oharouterle; the arrival of Florent; Lisa devises a 
cover story—Florent will be Lisa's cousin who Is return¬ 
ing from America; Florent In need of a job; Gavard and 
his history, his hate for'the government; description of 
Mile. Saget; Florent refuses to be market Inspector; 
description of Mile. Saget, Mme Leooeur, and La Sarlette, 
as well as Lisa rival, la belle normande, as they try 
to ascertain Florent's past; description of the products 
in the oharouterle; Florent recounting the story of the 
"monsieur mange par les betea"; Flbrent's story Is mix¬ 
ed with a description of the charcuterle. Its owners, and 
Its products; Florent consents to be a market Inspector. 


SECTION THREE : FLORENT REJECTING THE SOCIETY OF LES HALLES 

Florent as "inspecteur de la maree"; description of the 
fish beginning with the ocean fish and then the fresh 
water fish; M. Verlaque explains the job to Florent; des¬ 
cription of "la belle Normande" and her stand; Florent 
begins to spend his evenings at M. Leblgre's where he 
finds others who share his political feelings; descript¬ 
ion of M. Leblgre's cafe; description of the people who 
come there every night; description of Roblne, Logre, 
Oharvet, Olemence, and Rose; description of Les Halles 
from Florent*s window; Florent's difflcultes as inspect¬ 
or; the Mehuduln family and their history; the battle 
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between Plorent and "la belle normande ; the Incident 
of Mae Taboureau's maid and the spoiled brill; Plorent 
closes "La belle normande*s" Dooth for eight days; des¬ 
cription of "la belle normande" and her son Muche; Muche s 
like for Plorent; Plorent teaches Muche to read and his 
war with "la belle polssonlere"end8; Plorent bored with 
his Job; description of the "polssons monotones ; des¬ 
cription of the fish pavilion and Its stench;Plorent 
deoldes to again attempt to overthrow the &npire; Plorent 
decides to continue giving lessons to Muche; Mile. Saget 
attempts to clarify Plorent's past history; the Jealousies 
of Lisa and "la belle poissoniere"; the political discuss¬ 
ions become more animated; Plorent encourages Quenu to 
attend the meetings; Mile. Saget and her group attempt to 
clarify Plorent'a past by convincing Lisa that her hus¬ 
band and her shbp are going to be harmed; Lisa's doubts 
about Plorent. 


S S0TI0H POUR; PLORENT BEING REJECTED BY LISA, "LA RBINE DES 
HAt«t«KS". ** 


Description of Marjolin and Cadlne; Oadlne the flower 
seller add her flowers; description of Les Halles; Oad¬ 
lne and Marjolin growing up In the area of the Central 
Markets; their exploits In the poultry market; lengthy 
description of the baskets wherein they slept; descrip¬ 
tion of "les Halles sous terre"; description of les Halles 
from the rooftops; Claude Lantler becomes a friend of 
Marjolin and Cadlne; they walk throughout the entire area 
of the Central Markets expressing their personal preferen¬ 
ces; description of Les Halles In the late afternoon; 

Leon, Oadlne, and Marjolin steal food; Lisa tries to con¬ 
vince her husband that Plorent Is a threat to thblr sec¬ 
urity; Lisa announces that either Plorent or. she will 
have to leave; Plorent senses her hate and deoldes to 
eat his meals elsewhere; Lisa becomes friendly with Gav- 
ard In an attempt to find out more about Plorent; Mar- 
Jolin conducts Lisa Into the underground storage area in 
search of Gavard: description of the underground city; 
the Incident of mere Palette's" geese; description of 
the "plerres d'abbatage"; MarJolln?attempts to seduce 
Lisa; Quenu suggests to Lisa that they attend the theatre; 
Lisa looks In Plorent's room for clues about his personal 
life; great commotion In the street—someone has found 
Marjolin unconscious In the caves; Claude, Plorent, and 
Madame Prancois go to Nanterre for the day; desorlntlon 
of life In the country; discussion of the battle between 
the "gras" and the "maigre"; description of the return 
trip to Paris. 


SBOTIOH FIVE : FLO RENT BEING REJECTED BY LES HALLES 

Lisa goes to soeak to the Abbe Roustan; description of 
the interior of Salnt-Bustache; Lisa gets advise from 
the abbe on what to do concerning Florent; Lisa goes to 
Florent's room and finds the first chapter of his study 
on Cayenne; She ultimately finds his plans for over¬ 
throwing the Empire; Lisa returns from Florent's room 
and finds Pauline missing; the Incident of Pauline and 
Muche playing In the mud; Mademoiselle Saget rescues 
Pauline from Kuohe and through Pauline learns Florent's 
story; description of Mile. Saget spreading the story 
of Florent's past In the "quartler des Halles"; des¬ 
cription of La Sariette's fruit; description of the cheese 
In the cheese stalls; the "symphonic des fromages"; des¬ 
cription of the cheese mixed with Mile. Saget's gossip; 
the story of Florent's past Is exaggerated and*told every¬ 
where; arguments for and against Florent; the news of 
Florent's past affects the whole area; even the vegetables 
and the fish and the products of the charcuterle are 
affected by this news; Lengthy descriptions of the changes 
in the "quartler des Halles"; Mile. Saget keeps Lisa in¬ 
formed of the latest gossip concerning Florent; Florent 
asks for the money owed him from the Inheritance* Lisa 
discovers the flags In Florent's room and runs ti the 
police station; Florent wants the insurrection tj take 
place Immediately; description of Les Halles. 


SECTION SIX: FLORENT BEING EXPELLED FROM LES HALLES 

Florent makes more detained plans; his walking trip 
through Paris; Florent encounters Claude who Is looking 
for Marjolln, Margolin is In the caves killing pigeons; 
Auguste tells Florent that the, polioe came looking for 
him that !rorning;Llsa carries on as usual; the police 
search "la belle polssonlere's" room looking for traces 
of Florent and discover Muche's notebooks wherein he 
practiced writing the sentence:"Quand l'heure sonnera 
le coupable tombera."; Mile. Saget runs to tell Lisa 
this latest news; Gavard, looking for Florent, goes to 
Florent's rbom and Is oaptured by the police; the gossips 
run: to Gavard's apartment and take what they want; 

Florent encounters "la m$Te Mehuduln" who tells him that 
a man was looking for him and that he Is waiting for him 
at the Quenu charcuterle; Florent goes to his room and 
1 s captured by the police, before leaving he frees a 
cagea bird; description of the capture; Florent Is again 
deported, Logre and Lacaille are acquitted, Alexandre Is 
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sentenced to two years of prison; Olaude and Madame 
Francois discuss the arrest; description of Lesfelles 
resuming their normal activity Olaude remarks: Quels 
gredlns que lee honnetes gens. 

Eaoh of the separate desoriptive tableaux listed above and all 
of the narrative material built around the main subject of 
the novel—Les Halles, The narrative material, however, does 
not in any significant manner represent narration In the tradition¬ 
al meaning of the term. Just as the importance 
of the verb in the impressionistic sentence is minimized, so too 
is the importance of narration in the impressionistic novel min¬ 
imized. Eaoh of the six main sections of the novel is con¬ 
structed around a motif, "les Halles". Harratlon in Le Venfae 
de Paris is a means utilized by Zola to portray comprehensively 
the movement of Les Halles as it is affected by the presence of 
Florent. As such, Le Ventre de Paris represents a series of six 
main impressionistic descriptive tableaux, a series not unlike 
the series of impressionistic canvases oreated by Monet and 
Pissarro around one oentral motif. Les Halles is thus presented 
at six precise and unique moments of its existenoe. J** 1 
the Rouen Cathedral in Monet's series is portrayed at seven in 
the morning, so is Les Halles portrayed as Flor%nt arrives in 
the area of the Oentral Markets; Just as the cathddral is por¬ 
trayed at noon, so too is Les Halles portrayed when Florent Joins 
the world of the "gras" and becomes "inspeoteur de la maree"; 

Just as the cathedral is seen in the afternoon light, so too is 
Les Halles seen when Florent rejects the woi’ld of the fat; Just 
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as the cathedral Is portrayed In the fog,so too Is Les 2alles 
portrayed when Lisa, "la relne dee Halles", rejects Florent; 
just as the cathedral Is portrayed In the rain, so too Is Les 
Halles portrayed as It rejects Florent; just as the cathedral 
Is portrayed In the winter, so too Is Les Halles seen as It 
erpells Florent, "le malgre" from Its presenoe. 

In both Instances the. subjeots, whether Les Halles or the 
Rouen Cathedral, are seoondary to the descriptions they evoh*. 
Moser remarks: 

Tralter un sujet pour les tons et non pour le sujet 
lul-m£ine, voll£ ce quiddistlngue les lmpresslonnlstes 
des autres pelntres.HO 

Moser further underlines this point In discussing Monet's trl- 
ptyque "Mai"l 

Cette Write" Immediate de l'eclalrage et de l'atmos¬ 
phere fait la raison d'etre de cette tolls; qul ne 
sauralt lntdress^ nl par le su-Jet nl par la composition, 
nl par le detail. Les lmpreeslonnlstes ne cooposent 
plus. Us cholssent, tout au plus, le site qul fera 
le sujet de leur tolle et celul-cl leur lmpotte si p^u 
que Monet en vlendra a' ne plus le warier dans ses series 
qu'll pelndra d'aor^s le merne motif. Les series seront 
la dernldre consequence d'une tendance qul commence a 
se manlfester des les premldres oeuvres de'? lmpresslon- 
lates, la tendance ^ ne retenlr d’un sujet que les, ^var- 
latlona coloWes, a'ne ^etenlr que la tonalltd creee 
par les jeux de la lumlere.m 

This point was also underlined by Mallarme, who In October 1864 
remarked: 

J'al enfln commence / non He'rodlad^, avec terreur car 
j'Invents une langue qul dolt necessalrement jallllr 
d'une po^tlque nouvelle, que je pourrals daflnlr en 


110 Ibld .. p. 53. 
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deux mots* Pelndre non la chose, mals^l'effet qu'elle 
prodult. Le vers ne dolt dono pas, la, se composer 
des mots, male d'Intentions, et toutes lea paroles 
s'effaoer devant la sensation. 

The plot of Le Ventre de Paris , although of Importance, Is 
of lesser Importance than the description It evokes, a plot 
built around Florent. Yet It Is not Plorent who Is the c’ 
player In the novel. The chief player In the novel Is " 
de Parle" Itself. Yet the novel Is convincing. It Is cor. .ng 

because of Its art and not because of Its Intrigue. It Is a 
triumph of description over narration. It Is a teohnlque anal¬ 
ogous to that utilized by Mollere In composing his comedies, that 
le, the plot serves as a pretext for the uniting the separate 
character descriptions and developments. 

What then would appear to be narration In Le Ventre de Paris 
le nothing more than the movement caused In the "quartler des 
Halles" by the prescence of Plorent, that Is, In Le Ventre de 
Paris narration becomes description. Plorent Is a stimulus. He 
Is the rain, the fog, the morning sun, the afternoon light. "Le 
ventre de Paris" Is the Houen Cathedral. In Impressionistic 
art It Is the Individual dots of color which: seem to vibrate on 
the surfaoe of a canvas. In Le Ventre de Paris It Is the people 
of Lee Halles who vibrate and move as they reaot to Plorent, 
either his absence or presence. In both Instances the vibrat¬ 
ions are Identical. 

At the same time, the Inanimate objects of the "quartler 
des Hallee", the fish, the flowers, the vegetables, the separate 
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pavilions, are represented by Zola as vibrating color spots 
bathed In light. The pavilions are, as Is the Houen cathedral, 
portrayed at all times of the day and In all atmoepherlo con¬ 
ditional 


Lea Halles before sunrises 

Mala ce qul le (Plorent) suprenalt, c'/talent aux deux 
bords de la rue, de glgantesques pavilions, dont les 
tolts superposes lul eemblalent gra^dlr, s'etendre, se 
perdre, au 'fond d'un poudrolement de lueurs. II revalt, 
l'asprlt affabll, a v une suite de palais, enormes et 
r/gullers, d'une l£g£rte de crlstal, alliunant sur leurs 
facades les mllles rales de flammes de persiennes con¬ 
tinues et sans fin. (15) 

Les Halles at sunrise: 

Et florent regardait les grandes Halles sortlr de 1* 
ombre, sortlr du reve oxJ 11 les avalt vues, allonge- 
ant a"l'lnflnl leurs oalals tf Jour. Biles se solldl- 
flalent, d'un grls verd&tre, plus geantes encore,avec 
leur mature prodlgleuse, sunportant les nappes sans 
fin de luers tolts. Elies fentassalent leurs^masses geo- 
oetrlques; et, quand toutes lee v olartes lnterleures 
furent ^telntes, qu'elles balgnerent dans le Jour levant, 
carrdes, unlformes, elles apparurent comment une ;na-^ 
chine moderne £ vapeur, quelque chaudlelre destlnee a la 
digestion d'un peuple, glgantesque ventre de metal, boul- 
onn/e, rlv/, falt.de bois, de verre et dp fonte, d une 
'fcldganoe et d'une puissance de moteur m^canlque, fon- 
otlonnant 1 a', avec la chaleur de ohauffage, l'dtourdlsse- 
ment, le branle furleux dee roues. (44-45) 

Les Halles at midday: 

Bt dans les grandes tournees, lorsque tous trols, 

Claude, Cadlne et Marjolln, rodalent autour des Halles, 
lls aperoevalent, par chaque bout de rue, un coin du 
giante de fonte. O'etalent des gohappees brusques, des 
archlteotures lmprdvues, le meme horizon e'offrant sans 
cesse sous des aspects divers. Clause se retournalt, 
surtout Hue Montmartre, aprds avoir passe l'egllse. Au 
loin, les Halle8, vues de blals, l'ent^ouslasmalent; 
une grande arcade, tine porte haute, beante, s'ouvralt; 
pul8 les pavilions 8'entassalent, aveo leurs deux 
'stages de tolts, leurs persiennes continues, leurs 
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stores immenses; on eut dit des profile de maisons et 
de palais superposes, une babylone de metal, d une 
ldgeVte hindoue, traverses par des terrassep suspendues, 
dee couloirs a^rlens, dee pont volants Jetes sur le 
vide. IIs revenaient toujours la, a cette ville autour 
de laquelle ils flanalent, sans pouvoir la quitter de 
plus de cent pas* (307-08) 

Lea Halles at sunset: 

II (Florent) se plaisalt aussi, le soir, aux beaux 
couchers de soleil, qui decoupaient en noir les fines 
dentelles des Halles, sur les lueurs^rouges du del; 
la lumi^re de cinq heures, la poussiere volante des 
derniers rayons, entralt par toutes^les bales, par 
toutes les rales des persiennes; c'etalt comma un 
transparent lumlneux et ddpoli, oil se d^sslnalent les 
arret8 minces des plliers,, les courbes elegantes des 
oharpentes, les figures geometrlques des, toltures. ^1 
s'empllssait les yeux de cette immense epure lavee a 
1'snore de chine sur un velln phosphorescent, repren- 
ant son r$ve de quelque machine colossale, avec ses 
roues,see leviers, ses balanoiers, entrevue dans la 
pourpre sombre du charbon Tlambant sous la chaudlere. 

/ ( 221 - 22 ) 

Les Halles "par les soirees de flamme": 

Male, par les soirees de flamme, quand les puanteurs 
montalent, traversant d'un frisson les grands rayons 
Jaunes, comme des fumm^es chaudes. les nausees le 
seooualept de nouveau, son reve s'egarait, a x s'lmagin- 
er des etuves gdantes, des cuves infectes d'equarrr- 
lsseur oil fondait la mauvaise graisse d'un pe^u^l^. 

Les Halles on cold nights: 

II restalt 1^ quelques minutes (a N sa fenetre), aspir¬ 
ant fortement l'alr frais-qui lui venait de la Seine, 
par-despus les maisons de la rue de R^voli. En bas, 
oonfusement, les toltures des Halles etalaient leurs 
nappes grlses. C'etalt comme des lacs endormis, au 
milieu desquels le reflet furtif de quelque vitre 
allumalt la lueur argentee d'un flot. Au loin les 
tolts des pavilions de la boucherie et de la valee 
s'assombrlssalent encore, n'btaient plus que des en- 
tassements de tdndbres reculant l'horlzon. II Joulssait 
du regard ce grand morceau de ciel qu'il avalt en face 
de lui, de cet Immense de'veloppen^ent des Halles, qui 
lui donnait, au milieu des rues strangles de Paris, la 
vision d'un bord de mer, aveo les eaux mortos et ar- 
doisess d'une bale, a'peine frlsonnantes du roulement 
lointaln de la houle. U-93) 
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Lea Halles on nights when the aoon ia not visible* 

Par lea nuits aana lune, ellea s'assombrlssalent; / 
devenaient des laoa morts, des eauz nolres, eapeatees 
et crouplea. (454) 

Lea Halles "par lea nuits limpides": 

Lea nuita limpldea lea changealent en fontalnes de 
lumi^re; les rayona coulalant sur lea deux etages de 
tolts, oouillant lea grandea plaques de zlnc f d£bord- 
ant et retombant au bord de cea immenses vasques super- 
posees. (454) 

Lea Halles oould thus be portrayed at all hours of the day and 

in all atmospheric conditions since the principal goal sought 

by Zola was not the representation of the Central Markets aa 

enda in themselves but aa a means to the achievement of light 

and color, Thia goal la stated in Le Ventre de Paris aa follows* 

4 ohaque heure le Jeux de lualere changealent alnsi lea 
profile dea Halles, depuls lea bleuisaenent8 du matin 
et lea ombres de midi, Jusqu'tf l'incendle du aolell^ 
couchant, s'eteignant dans la cendre grise de la cre- 
puscula. (222) 

When both the vibrations of the inanimate objects of Lea Halles 
and the r/bratlons or reactions of the poeple of Lea Hallea are 
viewed colleotively Le Ventre de Paris assumes a wholly im¬ 
pressionistic finish, that is, it becomes an impressionistic 
oanvaa upon which symmetrical form has been reduced to a vibrat¬ 
ing surface of color spots bathed in light. 





In addition to the syntactical manifestations of the 
impressionist aesthetic, there are numerous techniques util¬ 
ized by Zola in Le Ventre de Paris that*oan be considered as 
impressionistic. These techniques, not based on grammatical 
constructions, further underline the essentially impressionistic 
structure of Le Centre de Paris . These techniques are not, how¬ 
ever, for the most part, unique to the novels of Emile Zola 
and the canvases of the impressionists. The majority of these 
techniques represent a general trend or evolution in nineteenth 
oentury Prench literature, an evolution which oulminated in the 
novels of Zola and in the canvases of the impressionists, that 
is, a gradual evolution towards an art that was essentially des¬ 
criptive and not narrative. 

The most fundamental of these techniques is the presentation 
of a particular reality in its most momentary state, that is, the 
action of fluid reality is interrupted while the artist analyzes 
and describes that particular reality held in suspension. Just 
as Monet suspended the motion of fluid reality in order to des- < 
crlbe the Rouen Oathedral, so too does Emile Zola suspend the 
motion of fluid reality in order to describe Plorent. When the 
description and analysis of susnended reality is completed, fluid 
reality again assumes its normal motion. This-technique is util¬ 
ized by Zola in the scene wherein Plorent interrupts the pro¬ 
cession of wagons on their way to Les Halles t 

Balthazar, le cheval de Madame Prancols, une b£te trop 

grasse, tenalt la trte de la file. II marchalt, dormant 
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£ deni, dodelinant dea oreilles, lorsqu'a la hauteur 
de la rue de Longchamp, un aureaut de peur le planta 
net sur aea quatre pleda. Lea autrea bates vinrent 
donner de la t&te oontre le cul dea voltures et la 
file s'arrdta, aveo la aecousae dea ferraillea, au 
■illeu dea Jurementa dea eharretler 8 reveilles.( 6 ) 

•flowing the stopping of Balthazar and the other horses in 

the prooe 8 alon is the initial presentation of Plorent. When 

this presentation ha a been accomplished the motion of the pro- 

oeaalon of wagons la again resumed; 

Kile (Madame Francois) remonta, s'adoasa contre la 
planohette, aaalae de biale, tenant lea gardea de Bal¬ 
thazar, qui ae remit en marche, ae rendormant, dodel¬ 
inant dea oreillas. Lea autrea auivrent, la file reprit 
son allure lente dans le noir. {8-9) 

This technique ia built Into the overall structure of the novel. 
In a larger aenae Plorent assumes for Le Ventr e, de Paris the 
role that he assumed for the scene wherein he is first intro¬ 
duced; Just as the motion of Balthazar and the other horses is 
Interrupted by Plorent lying in the gutter, so la the aotion of 
the "quartier dea Halles" interrupted or altered by the presence 
of Plorent. When Plorent la taken into the cart 6f Madafce Pran- 
oois the action of the procession resumes normally. When Plor¬ 
ent ia expelled from the "quartier dea Halles" the city again 
resumes its normal rhythm. It Is remarked Immediately after 
Plorent ia taken Into the oar^ of Madame Franooia: 

Paris, parell ^un pan de ciel 4tgil/, tombe but jin 
ooln de la terre noire, lui apparut (Plorent) severe 
et comme fachd* de son retour. 

The interruption that Plorent causes by his return dauaes the 
material of the novel. When he is again expelled from the 
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"quartler dea Halles" and from Pari a. It la remarked: 

Le aolell, au raa dea toits, mettalt dpa rayona roses, 
dea nappes tombantea qul touchalent dsjk lea pare. Et 
Olaude aentalt un rdveil de galete dana las grandea 
Hallaa sonorea, dana le quartler empll de nourrltures 
entasaeea. O'etalt ccmrae une Jole de gudrlson, tin tap- 
age plua haut de gens soulagea enfln d T un poida qul 
laur genalt l'estomao. (498) 

The complete resumption of a normal routine la demonstrated'-by 

Liaa and her actions. The day following Plorent’a exile she 

again takes her sun bath on the threshold of the oharcuterle. 

Only once before does she sun herself In the novel—the day 

Plorent arrived In the "quartler des Hallaa". The following Is 

a description of Lisa sunning heroelf the day after Plorent la 

deported for the aeoond time: 

▲ aa (Claude) gauche, la belle Lisa, au seull de la 
oharcuterle, tenalt toute la largeur de la Dorte. 

Jamais son'iinge n*avalt eu une telle blancheur; Jamais 
sa chair, repo8de,sa face rose, ne s’dtalt enoadree 
dans lea bandeaux mieux iiapep. Bile montralt un grand 
calme xepu, une tranqullite enorme que rien ne troublait, 
pas irehe un sourlre. C’^talt l'apaleement absolu, une 
fdlloite'complete, sans secouase, sans vie, baignant 
dana l'alr cheud. Son corsage tendu dlgdralt encore 
le bonheur de la veille; aes mains potdlees, perdue? 
dans le tabller, ne se tendalent metae dsc pour prendre 
le bonheur de la Journrfe, certaines qu'll vlendralt a^ 
ellea. (501) 

Even the products cf the oharcuterle were affected by Plorent's 
absenoe: 

Et ^ oot^l'etalage avalt- une f^lioit^ parellle; 11 
'fctait gutfrl, lea langues fourees s'allongealent plus 
rouges et plus aalnes, lea jambonneaux reprenalent 
leurs bonnes figures Jaunes, les gulrlapdee de bp.u^ 
olases n'avalent plua cet air d^sespere qul navrait 
Quenu. Un^&ros rire sonnalt ^u fond, dana la cuisine, 
acoompagne d'nn tlntamarre rejoulasant dp casseroles. 

La oharcuterle sualt de nouveau la aante, une aantd' 
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grasse. Las bandes de lard entrevuee, les molties ^ 
da oochon penduas contra les marblerr, mettalent la 
das rondeurs<de ventre tout un triomphe du ventre, 
tandls qut Lisa, immobile, avec Ba oarrure digne, 
donnalt aux Halles le bonheur matinal de ses grand 
veux de forte mangeuse. (501) 

The normal routine of the world of the fat thus began again 
following Plorent's deportation. This "stopping and starting 
teohnique utilized by Zola is not unlike that utilized by all 
of the major impressionistic artists in portraying reality in 
its moat transitory state. It is in short an impressionistic 
technique. 

Environment is of major Importance to both the naturalistic 
and impressionistic aesthetics. It is the milieu as Zola re¬ 
marked, "qul complete et determine 1'homme•" The impressionistic 
artists, without expressly stating the importance of milieu to 
their aesthetic, demonstrated its Importance repeatedly in their 
oanvases in that the subject of the majority of their works was 
not-the reality represented but the atmospheric effects they 
evoked in specific geographical locations. It is an environ¬ 
ment which when represented artistically on a canvas appears as 
a vibrating tissue of small dots of color which when viewed from 
a distance seem to float freely on the surface of the oanvas 
not defining a single form, but Derhaps two. So too in the liter¬ 
ature of impressionism does the description of one reality flow 
into the description of another. Oadine, for example, assumes 
the characteristics of the flowers she sells: 

Blia vivalt dans les roses, dans les lilas, dans les 
glrofltfes, dans les muguets. Iui, flalrant sa Jupe, 
longuement en manieke de Jeu, semblait chercher. 
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flnissait par dlre: M 0a sent le muguet." II (Marjolln) 
montalt la tallle.au corsage, reniflalt plus f fort: 

M 0a sent la glroflee." Et aux manches, a* la Jointure 
dee polgnetsI "Oa sent le lilas." Et £ ^a nuque, tout 
autour du cou, sur les Joues, sur les levres: Oa sent 
la rose." Oadlne rlait, l'appelalt "b£ta", lul crlalt 
de flnlr, paroe qu'll lul falsalt des ohatoullles avec 
le bout de son nez. Elle svalt une halejne flo 
BUe 6talt un bouquet vivaat* (285-86) 

it the same time the flowers take on the characteristics of 

Oadlne t 

, / 

En quelques semalnes elle avalt acquis de 1 habllete 
et une grace orlglnale. See bouquets ne plalsalent pae 
a'tout la mondej 11s falsalent sourlre, et 11s lnqulet- 
alent, par un cote de na'lVettf cruelle. Les rouges y 
domlnalent, coupes de tons violents, de bleus, de Jaunes, 
de violets, d'une charme barbare. Les matins ou elle 
plncalt Marjolln. ou elle le taqulnalt * le falre pleurer 
elle avaltrdes bouquet's ftfroccs. des bouquets de fllle 
en coldre. aux pariums rudes. aux couleurs Irrltdes. D 
autre matins, quand elle btalt attcndrlc par queique 

S eine ou par quelque Jole. elle irouvalt des bouquets 
'un grlsd'argent, trdsaoux, voiles, d'une odeur 
dlscrrte l Puls c J btalent des roses, salgnantes oomme 
des coeurs ouverts, dans des lacs d'oelllets blrncs; des 
glai'euls fauves, mojitant en panaches de flammes parmi 
des verdures ^ffa^ees; des taplsserles de Smyre, aux 
desslns compllques, faltes fleur a^fleur, alnsl que sur 
un canevas; des ^ventalls moires, s'elarglssants aveo 
des douceurs de dentelle: des puretes adorables, des 
tallies 6palssles, des r4ves a*mettre dans les mains des 
harengeTes ou des marquises, des maladresses de vletge et 
des ardeurs sensuelles de fllle, toute la fantalsle ex- 
qu^se d'une gamine de douze ans, dans laquelle la femme 
s'hvelllalt. (286-87) 

A similar effect Is represented In the descriptions of La Sar- 
lette and her fruit stand and the old lady selling fruit In the 
adjoining stand: 

La Sarlette vivalt la", comme dar.s un verger, aveo des 
grlserles d'odeurs; les fruits ^ bas prlx, les cerises, 
les prunes, les fralses, entassfts devant elle sur des 
panlers plats, garnls de papier, se meutrlssalent, 
taohalent l'tftalage de Jus fort qul fumalt dans la 
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ohaleur. Bile eentalt aussl la tete lul tourner, an 
juillet, par lee apres-mldl brulants, lorsqus lea melons 
l'entouralent d'une puissante vapeur de muse. llors, A 
lvre, montrant plus de chair sous son: fichn,a x peine mure 
at toute fraTc v e de printemps, elle tenalgia bouche, 
elle lneplralt dea envies de maraude. 0 etalt elle. 

1 ^talent aea braa. c'dtalt son cou.^ul donnalffif ft .SSI 


femme ? C Sur e ie‘banc~de Ye ntel a^ cot*. une vlellle__iic- 
ehands. to e lvrognesse affreuse. n'tftftlelj 0U9 to* MWl 
rlddes. dea nolres pendantes gfl mme des ylna vldes, deg. 
abrlcots cadavreux d'une ja une de sorclere. (380-51 ) 


vie amoureuse. ce. 




‘ *11 


Similarity, Plorent'a decision to attempt to again overthrow 
the Empire la the result of hia environment. The "quartler dee 
Halles" had begun to permeate Plorent to such an extent that he 


no longer felt himself to be an Individual. Hla environment had, 
or would have ultimately, effaced Plorent In that ha, the malgre". 


was being dominated by the "gras". It la an Identical technique 
that was utilized by Monet In the "Nymphsa-" -cries. The subject 
of this series, the lllliea, Is In the end almost totally en¬ 
gulfed, that is the painting becomes primarily a ctudy of light 
and oolor. Light and color have effaoed the llllies In much 
the same manner that Plorent was threatened by effacement by the 


"gras" In the 


"quartler dea Halles". Plorent'a resumption of 


political activity is an attempt to combat such an assimilation* 

II avait trop souffert par elle (la politique) oour ne 
pas en faire 1*occupation ch(h*e de sa vie. II fut devenu, 
sano le milieu, et les clrconstances, un bon professeur 
de provlnoe, heureux ds la paix de sa petite vllle. Mala 
l'on avait £raite en loup, 11 se trouvalt malntenant 
comme marquei par l'exll pour quelque tjesogne de oombat. 
Son malaise nerveux, n'^talt que le reveil des longues 
8 ongerles de Cayenne, de ses amertures en face de sott- 
ffrancos lmmeritees. de ses serments de venger un jour, 
l'humanitetralt^e s' coups de fouet et la justice fouO.ee 
aux pleds. Lea Halles gdantes. les p ourrltures ddbord- 
antes et fortes., svalent hate.Aa g*rlS& « E1 J- e * 1 J 1 s0ffl “ 
blalent labStesatlsfaite et dlgerant, Paris entre- 
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pallia^ cuvant sa gralsse, aopuyant sourdeyient 1'empire. 
Elies mettalent autour de lul des gorges enormes, des 
reins monstrueux, des faces rondes, comoe de continuels 
arguments centre sa malgreur de martyr, son visage 
Jaune de mdcontent. 0‘etait le ventre boutlquier, le 
ventre de l'honndtete moyenne, se ballonant, heureux, 
luisant au soleil, trouvant que tout allait pour le 
mieux, qt^e Jamals les gens de moeurs paislbles n'avaient 
engraj.sse si bellement. Alors, il se sentit les goings 
serrds, pret a la lutte, plus irrite par la pense i r'e 
son^exil, qu'll ne l'dtait en rentrant en Prance 
haine le reprlt tout entier. 

Plorent's decision t5 attempt again to overthrow the Second 
Empire was determined, as has Just been demonstrated, by the 
"quartier des Hal?es" in general. Specifically his decision 
was prompted by the smell of the fish in the M pavllion de la 
mare'e." The"represtntat!on of a specific olfaotory sensation, 
although not possible in art, is wholly possible in literature. 
Tet even though such a representation is not possible in art, it 
is a type of representation which Is wholly impressionistic, that 
is, the representation of a reality based on a sensory reaction. 
In Le Ventre de Paris Zola presents both the visual milieu and 
the olfactory milieu. Both represent sensory reactions to en¬ 
vironment. The following is Plorent's reaction to his olfactory 
milieus 


Les premiers mois 11 ne souffralt pas trop de cette 
odeur penetrante. L'hiver etait rude; le verglas chan- 
geait les alldes'en miroirs, les glacons mettalent des 
guipures blanches aux tables de marbre et aux fontaines. 
Le matin, il fallalt allumer de petlts reohauds sous 
les robinets pour obtenlr un filet d'eau. Les polssons, 
gelds, la queue tordue, ternes et rudes comme des me- 
teaux ddpolis, sonnalent avec un bruit cassant de 
fonte pale. Ju^qu'en fejrier, le patllion resta lam¬ 
entable, hdrisee, ddsole, dans son linoeul de glace. 

Mais vinrent les ddgels, les temps mous, les broulllards 
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et les pluies de mars. Alors les polssons s amolj- 
lrent se noyerent; des senteurs de chairs tournees, 
se meleirent aux souffles fades de boue qui venalent 
des rue voisines. Puanteur vague encore, dcuoeur 
?couerante d'humllltd- tralnant au ras du sol. Puls 
dans les apre's-midl ardent de Juin la puanteur monta, 
alourdlt l'alr d'une buee pestllentielle* On ouvralt 
les fen^tres supdrleures, de grands stores de tolls 
grlse pendalent sous le solell brulant, une plule de 
feu tombant sur les Halles, les chauffalt comme un 
four de tole; et pas un vent ne balayalt cette vapeur 
de narree pourrle. Les bands be vente fumaient. II 
avalt support*''des puanteurs aussl terrlbles; male, 
•lies venalent non pas da Centre. • .Son estouac etrolt 
d’un homme malgre se revoltalt, en passant devant'ces 
'etalages de polssons moullles a grande eau, qu un coup 
de chaleur gatalt. Ils le nourrlssalsnt de leys sen¬ 
teurs fortes, le suf foaualent. comme s U avalt eq tt^e 
indigestion d’odeurs. (2TQ-21) 

It is further remarked* 

II souffralt encore de ce milieu grossler, dont les 
paroles et les gestes semblaient avoir prls de 1 odeur. 

( 222 ) 

Plorent therefore attempt to destroy the odor by destroying 
the Second Emolre. It Is an attempt on the part of Plorent to 
avoid total assimilation of himself by the environment t .an en¬ 
vironment whose qualities he could not accept and which con¬ 


tinually Imposed themselves on him. 

A similar transfer of characteristics Is represented in 

the scene wherein Mile. Saget recounts the carefully guarded 

story of Plorent 1 s past to Madame Lecoeur and La Sarlette while 

the three gossips stand In Mme Lecoeur^*5 cheese shop* 

Alors oommencalent les puanteurs, les monts d'or, 
laune clair, puant une odeur douceAtre^; trqyfis, tree 
'opals, meutrls sur les bords, d aprete dbja plus forte, 
aloutant une f*tidlte de oave humide; les camembert, 
d'un fumet de glbler trop faieande; les n^ufohatel, . 
les limbourg, les marolles, les pont-1 bveque, carres, 
mettant chacun leur note a«gue et partlcullere dans 
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cette nhrase rude Jusqu'£ la nausee; lea llvarot, 
taintIs de rouges, terrlbles a la gorge comma une 
vapeur de soufle; puls enfln, par-dessus tous les 
autres, les olivet; enveloppds de feullles de noyer, 
alnsi que ces charognes que les paysans couvrent de 
branches, au bord d T un champ, fumantes au solell.(387J 


Le solell oblique entralt sous le pavilion, les 
fromages pualent plus fort.(389) 


Biles (Saget, Leooeur, La Sarlette) restalent debout,, 
se saluant dans le bouauet final des fromages. Tous a 
cette heure donnalent s'la fols. C'btalt une cacophanle 
de souffles lnfeots, depuls les lourdeurs molles des 
patds cultes, du gruyere et du hollande, Jusqu aux 
polntes alcallnes de 1'olivet. II y avait des ren- 
folements sourds de cental, du cheater, des fromages de 
chevre. . . .Puls lee odeurs s'bffaralent, roulalent les 
uns sur les autres, b' bpalssalent des boufees du port- 
salut, du limbourg, du gferome, du marolles, du blvarot, 
du pont-lMvSque, peu £ peu confondues, epanpules en 
une eeul explosion de nuanteuga . Cela. s epandalt, se 
soutenalt,au milieu du vlbrement g£nlral, n ayant / plus 
de parfums dlstlncts, d'un vertlge contlnu de nausee 
et d'une force terrible d'asphyxle. CepepdaRt U gas- 
blalt oue c'btalen t les paroles de Mile. Sastt flttl 
nualent si fort. (395-96) 


In this Instance Zola has achieved the same effect that be 


achieved In comparing Oadlne's flowers to Cadlne and vice versa. 
The qualities of the oheese become those of Mile. Saget. Zola 
has thus reillzed a wholly Impressionistic representation 


utilizing a type of sensory evidence that cannot be represented 
In Impressionistic-art, that Is, the olfaotory milieu. 

Zola, In portraying Impressionistically a particular 
reality, represented, as did the Impressionist artists, not only 
the momentary state of an object, but a?so considered Its total 


history, that Is, Its past and Its future. Charles Hartung 


underlines this point as follows* 


The fact that the impressionist strives for the sense 
of immediacy does not mean that he is solely concerned 
with representing external objects and events. The 
basio assumption of impressionism is that of a situation 
involving a person in immediate interaction with all 
phases of his environment. This means that the impression¬ 
ist artist takes into account not only immediately per¬ 
ceived external objects but also personal feelings and 
remembered sensations as they merge with the external 
elements of a situation. The situation is assumed to 
have objective existence, but it is presented through 
the workings of an Individual mind. Por the impression¬ 
ist the focus of reality is subjective and the past, 
present and future are all implicit in the flow of im¬ 
mediate experience. 

Hartung, although overemphasizing the role that the past and 
the future play in th8 representation of a unique moment in 
the perpetuum of time, Ins nonetheless underlined an essential 
technique utilized by Zola and the impressionist artists, that 
is, the r resentatlon of the complete History of the artistic 
material. The history of the object represented is not por¬ 
trayed in one oanvas or in one tableau as Hartung would seem to 
imply, but by a means fundamental to much impressionistic art, 
primarily that of M^net, that is, the use of a motif as a basift 
of composition. Monet's "Gare Saint Lazare" series, for example, 
is composed of numerous moments of representation, that is, at 
all moments of the dar and in all atmospheric conditions. In 
such a presentation, Monet has therby given what can be con¬ 
sidered a comprehensive view or-history-ofothe train station. 

Just as Mone portrayed in the "Gare Salut Lazare" series the 
history of the train rtation, so did Zola portray Tlorent in 
Le Ventre de Paris , who in the following scene reacts directly 


113 0harles Hartung, Browning an d Impressionism (Stanford* 
Stanford Univ. Press, \9bj), P* 31. 
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to a new and Immediate lmpreeelon and subeequently fits this 
lmpreeelon Into the context of personal experience! 

Plorent ^coutalt mal les explications 

Verlaque• Une harro de soleil, tombant du haut vitrage 
▼lnt allumer ces couleurs precieuses, laveee et atten- 
drles par la vague, lrlsees et fondues dans les tons 
de chair des coqulllages, 1*opals des merlaps, la nacre 
dee harenga, l'or dee rougets, la robe latnee des nac- 
queureaux, les grandes places d'argenterie des saumona. 
O'^talt camme les ecrlns, video a* terre, de quelque 
fills des eaux, des parures lnoules et blzarres, un 
rulssellement, un entassement de colliers, de braoeiets 
monstrueux, de, broches gigantesques, de bijoux blzarres 
dont 1'usage echappalt. Sur le dos des rales et des 
ohlens de mer, de grosses plerres eqmbres, vlolatres, 
verdatrea. s'enchassalent dans un metal nolrcl; et les 
minces barres des Squllles, les queues et les nageolres 
des eperlans, avalent des dilloatesses de bijou-eris 

* la face de Plorent. c etalt. 


fine. Male ce qul montalt 


BaJ. H se *ouve n »lt d.. c,tA de la 'WJ 
Ides beaux temps de la trav ersfee. II lul setqblajt qfl_u 






,ce ae aafflUiJ 
qq’U jecpn^ajs 
3 cote's de la 0 ! 


LSalt. 


ijfla \r»ui temns de la trav ersfee. II lul 8e - 
b.le'qtilt la. quand l'eaq .t que 
fument au solell; lea roches mlses a nu,8 e 


lul semb lalt qu une 
ae les algues 
'essuient, le 

gravier~exhale une halelne forte de maree. lutour de lul, 
le polsBon, d'une grande fraloheur, avalt un bon parfum, 
oe parfum un peu flpre et Irritant qul dfeprav^^agg^tlt . 

Plorent slmlliarly recalls the salt air In the following scenes 

Une buee d'humldlt^ montalt, une pousslere de pluie qul 
soufflalt au visage de Plorent cette halelne fralehe,ce 
vent de mer a u'll recannalssalt, affley elf B *^ >**” di * 
que les premiers polssons stales, les naores roses, les 
ooraux salgnants, les pe^les lalteuses, toutes les 
paleurs glaques de l'ocrfan. (17o) 

These remembered sensations are placed Into the context of per¬ 
sonal experience not through reason but rather in an Instantan¬ 
eous and un-reasened manner. The recollection Is Immediate as 
lu the works of Proust: H Le phenomena eat salsi dans une Im¬ 
pression Immediate comme un fait simple: les causes oomme les 
suites n’interessent pas." 114 In the following soene, Plorent 

^Charles Bally, Impreaelon nlsme et grammftlrft (Geneve: 
Sonor, 1920), pp. 261-79. 
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standing near tbs e Sal-.t Bustache, the location where 

he had been fi • % oa ;ured by the pollewm, does not Immediately 
recognize the area because of his Immediate reaction to Lea 
Halles. He later determines that he Is standing In front of 
the Egllse Saint Bustache: 

II atalt au bord d'une large rue, qu'll ne recorn&lssali 
pas. (14) 

• . .au ras du trottolr, 11 n r y avalt encore de blen 
Svellld' que les lantemes dansant. au bout des bras 
Invisible, enjambant d'un saut le sommell qul tralnalt 
1^, gens et legumes en tas, attendant le Jour. Mala 
ce qul le suprenalt, c'etalent aux deux bords de la 
rue, de glgantesques pavilions, dent les tolts super¬ 
poses, lul semblaient grandlr, s'etendre, se perdre, 
au fond d'un poudrolement de lueurs. II revalt, l' 
esprit affalbll, a v une suite de palais, enormes et 
regulieres, d'une ldgert^ de crlstal, allumant sur leurs 
facades les mllles rales de flammes de persiennes con¬ 
tinues sans fin.,,II tourna la tbte fache'd'lgnorer 
oil 11 etalt, lnqulete par cette vision colossale et 
grants; et comme 11 evalt les yeux 11 apercut le oadran 
lumlneux de Saint Bustache, avec la masse grlse de l' 
hgllse. Oela l'etonna profondement. II 6talt a 1 la 
polnte Saint Eustache. (15-16) 

1 similar technique Is utilized In the presentation of the main 

characters in Le Ventre de Paris The following Information,for 

example, Is given by Zola concerning Florent, yet the reader 

does not yet know who the author Is describing: 

O'etalt un homme vautre tout de son long, les bras 
stendus, tombe la face dans la poussl$*e. II paralssalt 
d'une longueur extraordinaire, malgre comme une brandhe 
seche. (7) 

II etalt lamentable, avec son pantalon nolr. sa redln- 
gote noire, tout fifflloques, montrant les seoheresses 
des os. Sa casquette, de gros drap nolr, rabattue 
peureusement sur les sourolls, dtfcouvralt deux grands 
yeux bruns, d'une slngullfcrs douoeur, dans un visage 
dur et tourment^e. Madame Francois pensa qu'll €talt 
trop malgre pour avoir bu.(v-8) 
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L'homme que Madame Francois vonalt de recueilllr, 
oouche sur le ventre, avalt ses longues jambes perdues 
dans le tas de navets qul empllssalent le oul de la 
▼oiture. (9) 

llorent finally remarks* 

Je me nomme Florent, je vlens de loin# • . je vous 
demande excuse, je suls.sl fatlgub que cela m'ast 
pinible de parler# ( 10 ) 

The technique utilized by Zola In presenting Florent Is utilized 
repeatedly In Le Ventre de Paris . It Is one of the principal 
means utilized In presenting new characters and environments. It 
Is k wholly Impressionistic technique In that the effeot produced 
Initially by a new character or environment Is more Important 
than the character or environment; just as In the art of Impression’ 
Ism where the subjeot of a canvas was secondary to the effect pro¬ 
duced by the object or person In a particular milieu at a par¬ 
ticular time of day. It Is a technique which can completely eff¬ 
ace the Individual personality vralts of a person or the salient 
characteristics of an object. When dealing with people It leads 
to a series of sobriquets that evoke the person In question. For 
example, Madame Lecoeur Is referred to as "la grande seche"; Mile. 
Saget— H la petite viellle"; Lousie Mehudln—"la belle Normande"; 
Florent—"le malgre"; Lisa Quenu—"la belle charoutlere"; La 
mere Mehudln—"La Normande", etc. When referring to objects It 
leads to a series of descriptions of realities whose principal 
features are reduced to a hazy Impression. In the following 
example. Lea Halles are referred to as "de formes grlses": 

Bntre lee arretea fleam des plliers, ces minces barres 
jr.unes mettalent des 'chelles de lumlers, qul montalent 
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Jusqu'a 4 la llgne sombre des premiers toits, qul grav- 
lasalent l'encassement dee toits, pofcant dans leur 
oarrure les grandes carcasses at Jour de salles itjimenses, 
oil trainaient t sous le Jaunlssement du gaz, un t>ale-m§le 
de formes arises. fef facees et dormajites. (16) 

In many instances the effacemer.t of the distinct characteristics 

of objects is caused by light; either a relative absence of 

light or a super-abundanoe of light which causes an object to 

be decomposed Into color spots which do not regidly define or 

outline any particular form. In the following description of 

the vegetables and the flowers at 4:30 A .St4 the colors are more 

notloeable than the objects to which they belong as Is seen by 

the pre-nomlnal position of the adjective of color: 

On ne voyalt encore, dans la clart^ brusque et tour- 
nante des lanterns8, que l'^panoulssement d'un paquet 
d'artlchauts, les verts delicate des salades, le corail 
rose des carrottes, l'lvolre mat des navets, et ces 
■eclairs de couleurs intenses filalent le long des tas f 
avec les lantemes. (25) 

Pres d'une corbellle une bougie alluaee mettait la 
sur tout le noir d'alentour, une chanson algue de cou- 
leur, les panachuros vlves des marguerites, le rouge 
salgnaAt des dahlias, le bleuissement des vlolettes, 
les chairs vlvantes des roses. (38) 

In the following example the super abundanoe of light reduces 

the fish first to oolors and t^en they are treated as objects: 

Une bar’e de solell, tombant du haut vitrage de la rjae 
couverte, vint allumer ces couleurs precleuses, lavees 
et attendrles par la vague, lrisees et fondues dans les 
tons de chair des ooquillages, l'opale des merlans, 
la Micre des maoqueureaux, l'or des rougets, la robe 
lamM des harengs, leo grandes ple'bes d'argenterle des 
saumons. (I67-60) 

An effect not unlike that produced by the color spots In the 
proceeding examples Is aohleved by Zola In Le Ventr e de Paris 
without utilizing color spots. It Is produced by the repetition 
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of certain principal descriptive words. In Impressionistic 

art, as has been demonstrated In Chapter I,'color spots were 

Juxtaposed on the surface of a oanvas unblended. These dlstlnot 

dots when viewed from a short distance defined no form or gave 

no Impression. Only when these dots were viewed collectively 

from a distance was an Impression produced. Chesneau remarked 

In 1875 about Monet' s M Bouelvard des Oapuoines": 

1 distance, dans ce fremlssement de grands ombres et 
de ^randes lumi$*es, on aalue un chef-d'oeuvre. Vous 
approchez, tout s'lvanoult, 11 rests un chaos de ra- 
olures de palette lnddchlffrable.H5 

Zola has produced an Identical Impressionistic effect In Le 
Ventre de Paris by utilizing throughout the novel two main 
categories of descriptive words, words which underline the ess¬ 
ential antithetical structure of the novel Itself, that Is "gras" 
and "malgre". Very early In the novel Zola placed a dot of color 
on his canvas when he characterized Florent as "malgre". This 
descriptive adjective was subsequently applied to every aspect of 
Florent's thought and action. Les Halles and Its Inhabitants, 
on the other hand, are characterized as "gras". The following 
list of passages from Le Ventre de Parle Indicates the density 
of repetition of the general descriptive labels “gras" and "maigre": 

1) Hon la faim ne l'avalt plus quitted . .11 (Florent) 

'fetalt devenucsec, l'estomao retreci, la peau colli aux 
os; et 11 retrouv&lt Paris, gras k superbe, debordant dd 
nourriture (21) 

2) Un capable d'etre rests tools Jours sans manger etalt 
pour Lisa une personne absolument dangereuse.(15*) 

3) II (Florent) etalt jsis de mlsere, de lassitude et 
de falm. ($4) 
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4) Aveugle, noye, les orellles aonnantee, l'estomac 
'ecraats par tout ce qu'll avalt vu, devlnant de nouvelles 
at lnceasante8 profondaura de nourriture, 11 demanda 
graoe, et une douleur le prlt; de mourlr aln8l de falm 
dana Paris gorged, danaoe revell fulgurant aux^Halles. 

5) Sa chair, palslble avalt cette blancheur tranaparente 
cette peau fine et "oarfe dea personnes qul vlvent d' 
ordinaire dana lea gralasea et les vlandea oruea. (63) 

6) JLlora, 11 vlt la malgreur de Plorent. (65) Tu n'a pas 
embelli, la-baa....Mol, j'al engralsae. que veux-tu? 

II (Qt|eni^) ^talt graa en effet, trop gras pour sea 30 

7) Ils aualent la sante^ 11a etalent superbes, cares, 
lulaants; lla (lea Quenu) le (Plorent) regardalent 

avec 1'tftonnement de gens tre's graa prla d'une ^ague In¬ 
quietude en face d'un malgre. Et le chat lul-meme, dont 
la peau petalt la gralaae, arrondlasalt aea yeux Jaunea, 

1*examinant d f un air defiant. (66) 

/ 

8) Quenu and Plorent aa children In Paris: L alne avtlt 
beau malgrir, brule par lea ardeurs de aon pore, le cadet 
avalt beau engralaser, en dlgne fils de Noraand; lla 
a'almalent dana leur meVe commune. (74) 

9) lla (Llaa and Quenu) n'almalent pas le travail aalope^ 
lla voulalent travalller a^ leur alse, aana se malgrir de 
aouols en bonnes gens qul tlennent s' blen vlvre. (92) 

Bile avalt ecarte solgneuaeraent toutes^les cause possibles 
de trouble, lalssant couler les iournees au milieu de 
cet air gras, de cette prospdrlte alourdle. (93) 

10) II (Quenu) dlt s'don frere qu'll ae chargealt de le 
rendre gras.(100) A table, Quenu le bourralt de 
nourriture. (ioi) 

11) Le dealnteresaement de cet homrae malgre l' (Llaa) 
avalt frappee; elle ^Drouvalt pour lul une sorte de 
reapeot mel^ d'une peur vague, (ill) 

12) Elle (Llaa) reaaemblalt a un ventre. (114) 

13) Plorent se aentalt lmportun; 11 ara^t conscience de 
la faoon malapprlaa dont 11 'fctalt tombe au milieu de ce 
monde graa en malgre na'lf; 11 s'avoualt nettement qu'll 
dtfrangealt tout le grand quartler. <136) 

14) Le vemt mportalt de aea (Plorent) vetementa cette 
8enteur grease de la charcuterle, dont 11 'etalt tout 
alangul. (136) 


15) Le gaz brulalt tranqullle, la chaleur du foumeau 
'etalt trSs douce, coute la graisse de la cuisine lulealt 
dan# un blen fctre de digestion large. (145) 

16) II (Florent) gllssalt a“ la laohete heureuse de cette 
digestion contlnu du milieu gras oft 11 vivait depula 
quinze Jours. (172) 

17) La miire Mehudln gardalt rancune au "grand malgre" 
comme elle le nommalt d'une facon m^prlsante. (186) 

18) (Olemence) C'tftalt un garcon osseux, aussl solgneuse- 
ment rasd*, aveo un nez malgre et des levres minces.(216) 

19) Son estomac 6trolt d'homme malgre se revoltpit* en 
passant devant ces 6talages do poissons moulilfts a' 
grande eau qu’un coup de chaleur g£talt.(220-21) 

20) II (Florent) souffrait de ce milieu grossier, dont 
lea paroles et les gestes semblalent avoir prls de l' 
odour* (222) 

21) Les Halles g^antes, les nourritures debordantes et 
fortes avalent hat^ la crlse. , • Biles mettalent autour 
de lul des gorges enorn.es, des reins monstruex, des faces 
rondes, comma de contlnuels arguments contre sa maigreur 
de martyr; c'etalt le ventre boutiquler , le ventre de 
l'honn$tet6 moyenne, se ballonant, heureux, luisant au 
soleil, trouvant que tout allalt pour le mleux, que Jam¬ 
ais les gens de moeurs palslbles n'avalent engraisse si 
bellement* (216) 

22) II (Florent) a l'oell faux. . .puls les malgres. 

Je (la m£re Mehudln) m'en defle. Un homme malgre, c'est 
capable de tout. Jamals Je n'en al rencontre de bon. (235) 

23) (Florent and La Normande) See os de malgre avalent 
une angolsse, au contact des poltrlnes grasses* (235) 

24) Mala dans l/inslstance de Llsa r ll y avlit cette 
halne, oette meflance d68 malgres* (244) 

25) Oependant Quenu se rappelalt une phrase de Oharyet, 
ootte fois, qui ddclarait que "oes bourgeois empates, 
oes boutiquiers engraisses. pretant leur soutlen a^ up 
gouvernment d'Ingestion gdndrale, devalent etre JefcOs 
les premiers au cloaque. O'^talt grace a - eux, i^leur 
Egoisms de ventre, que le despotlsme s'lmposalt et 
rongealt une nation (268) 


The.continual repetition of words evoking Images that are 
of the general categories "gras" and "malgre" reaches a cres¬ 
cendo at the end of the fourth chapter of Le Ventre de Paris, and 
the battle scene Is set. It Is set by the repetition of the prin¬ 
cipal *e6orlptlve words of the novel "gras 1 * and "malgre". Just as 
the artists of Impressionism repeatedly placed dots of color on 
the canvas so the literary lmnresslonlst plaoes repeatedly certain 
key words on the page. When the repetition Is dense enough the 
dots of oolor and the words begin to form a whole, that Is, they 
assume dear proportions and the Image Is created. In Le Ventre 
de Paris It Is the moment of the battle between the fat and the 
thin. The separate dots of color of the literary Impressionist, 
that Is the repeated words, do not produce a moment In the Im¬ 
pressionist sense. Tet when viewed collectively they produce a 
wholly Impressionistic moment, an eternal present. It Is the 
moment of the "Malgres" constantly struggling against the "gras". 
This battle Is summed up by Olaude Lantler as follows* 

—Est-oe qua vous connalssez la batallle des Gras et des 
Malgres? demands Olaude a Plorent. Plorent, surprls, dlt 
que non. Alors Olaude s'enthouslasma, parla de cette 
stfrle d'estampes avec beaucoun d'tfloges. II clta oert- 
alns episodes* les Gras, enormes a N crever, preparant 
le golnferle du Solr, tandls que las Malgres. piles par 
le Jeune, regardent de la rue avec la mine d echalas 
envleux; et encore les Gras, Stable, les Joues de- 
bordantes, chassant un Malgre qul a eu l'audace de s 
lntrodulre humblement, et qul ressemble a s une qullla au 
milieu d'un peuples de boules. II voyalt li“ tout le 
drame humaln; 11 flnlt par classer les hommea en Malgres 
et en Gras, en deux groupes hostlles dont l'un devore 
?'autre, s'arrondlt le ventre et Joult. Pour sur, dlt-11 
Calneitalt un Gras et Abel un Malgre. Depuls le premier, 
meurtre, ce sont touJours les grosses falms qul ont suce 
le sang des petite nangeurs. O'est une continuous 
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ripaille, du plua falble au plus fore, ohacun avalant 
eon volsin et ae trpuvant avals'' £ eon tour. . .Voyez- 
vous, mon brave, deflez-vous des Gras. . . Nous sommes 
dsa Malgres, nous autres, vous comprenez.. . Mol, Je 
souffre d'etre un Malgre; si J'^t&ls un Gras, Je 
pelnd- ils tranqulllement, J'aurals un bel atelier, Je 
vendraia mes tableaux au polda de l'or. Au lieu de oa, 

Je 8 ula un Malgre, Je veux dire que Je a'extermine le 
temperament a^voulolr trouver des machines qul font 
hausser les epaules des Gras. J'en mourral, o'est sur, 
la peau oolle aux oa, al plat qu’on pourra me mettre 
entre deux feuillets d'un llvre pour a'enterrer. Et 
vous, done, vous Gtea un Malgre aurprenant, le rol dee 
Malgrea, ma parole d'honneur. Vous vous rappelez votre 
querellj avec les polssonieVes; c'tftalt superbe, oea 
gorges gdantes lachees contra votre poltrlne £trolte; 
et elleB agIsBalt d'lnstlnct, elles chassalent au Malgre, 
oomme les chattes chaosent aux sourls. . . En prlnolpe, 
vousf entendez, un Gras a s l'horreur d'un Malgre, al blen 
qu'll Ijprouve le besoln de l'^ter de sa vue a'coups de 
dents, ou £ coups de pleds v C'est pourquol a* votre 
place, Je prendrals des precautions. Les Quenu sont des 
Gras, les Mehudln sont des Gras, enfln, vous n'avez que 
des Gras autour de vous. Mol, oa m'lnquleterait• 

(347-49) 

It Is a battle which Is first won by Lisa. When Florent begins 


eating his dinner at M. Leblgre's It Is remarked* 

Bile demeuralt vlctorleuse, elle resplralt a 1'else 
dans la salle ^manger de chene olalr, avec des envies 
de bruler du sucre pour sn ohasser l'cdeur perverse de 
malgreur qu'elle y sentalt.( 319 ) 

In: the end It Is the "Gras" who are victorious. This concession 


is aide -by Claude Lantler as he walks In the area of the Central 

Markets the day following Plorent's exile: 

II lnjurlalt les Gras, 11 dlsalt que les Gras avalent 
valncu. Autour de lul, 11 ne voyalt que des Gras, 
s'arrondlssant, crevant de sante, saluant un nouveau 
Jour de belle Slgbstlon.(500) 

Tt la a battle which is constructed by Zola In a wholly lm- 
presoirnlstlo manner, a battle which forms the basis of the 
essential antithetical structure of Le Ventre de Paris . 


All of the preceeding non-grammatical techniques utilized 
by Zola in composing Le Ventre de Parle , as well as perhaps 
many more, are based on techniques that were utilized by the 
impressionistic artists. These desorip*ive 'parallels further 
demonstrate the essentially impressionistic structure of 
Ventre de Paris . Zola would also demonstrate, in the portrayal 
of Olaude Lantier, his total comprehension of the principles of 
Impressionism. 
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Although of relative unimportance In Le Venire $e 
W lth regard to plot, Claude Lantier occupies a position of par¬ 
ticular Importance with regard to the theory of Impressionism 
utilized by Zola In composing Le Ventre de P*rl B » * or ** 18 
through Claude Lantier, a young artist living In the area of 
the Central Markets, that Zola expresses his total comprehension 
of the Impressionistic aesthetic, that Is, Claude Lantier Is 
not referred to as an Impressionist by Zola, yet Claude clearly 
demonstrates by his concept of art that he a strong advocate of 
the new art of the 1860 's. 

The Importance of sunlight In art Is recognized by Claude 

Lantier who rising early hopes to observe the sunrise on the 

vegetables In the "quartler des Halles”* 

Je suls descendu de bonne heure,ms doutant qu'll J 
auralt un lever de solell superb? sup S99 Kredjqs 
choux . (39) 

The following description of Florent and Claude Walking through 
the area of the Central Markets further underlines the Import¬ 


ance attributed by Claude to light In art: 

A tous le8 pas, maintenant, 11s devalent s'arreter. 

La marde arrlvait, les camions se suocfidalent, charr- 
lant les hautes cages de bols plelnes de bourrlches, 
que les chemlns de fer apportent toutss chargees £e 
l'ocean. Et, pour se aarer des camions de la maree 
de plus en plus presses et lnquietants, lls se Jetalent 
sous las roues des camions de beurre, des oeufs et des 
fromages, de grands chariots Jaunes, a quatre chevaux, 
a v lanteme8 de couleur; das fortes enlevaient les 
oalsses d’oeufs, les panlero de fromages et de beurre, 
qu’lls portalent dans le pavilion de la clrjs, ou dqs 
employes en oasquette dcrlvalent sur des caleplns, a 
la lueur du gaz. Claude £tal t ravl de ce tumultei 
11 s 1 oubll alt a N un effet de lualftia* ( 37 - 38 ) 


L 
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This description continues showing a second fundamental principle 
of‘Impressionistlo art recognized and admired by Claude, that Is, 
oolor* 

Surlie oarreau, a" drolte et a' gauche, des femmes assises 
avalent devant elles des oorbellles carees, plelnes de 
bottes de roses, de violets, et de marguerites. Les 
bottea s 1 assombrlssaient, parellle9 a v des taches de sang, 
pa^lssalent douoement aveo des grls argentie d'un grande 
delicate see. Prfcs d'une corbellle, une bougie alluraee 
mettalt l£, sur tout le nolr d'alentour, une chanson 

5 1gue ds couleur^ les panachures vlves des marguerites. 

e rouge sajgnant des dahlias f le bleulP3gqe.flt_ies 
vlolettes. le s chairs vlvaptsodea rosea.C58) 

Claude further underlines the Importance of color In lmpresslon- 

lstlo art In the following scene: 

Ils causalent malntenant, en retournant sur les Halles. 
Claude, les mains dans lea poches, slfflant, racontalt 
son grand amour ce debordement de nourrlture: qui monte 
au beau allleu de Paris, chaque matin. II rodalt sur le 
carreau des nults entieres, r^Vant des natures mortes 
colossalesj, dps tableaux extraordlnalres. II en avalt 
metne commence un; 11 avalt fait poser son ami Marjolln 
et oette gueuse de Oadlne; mals c'6tait dur, c'd^alt 
trop beau, ces dlables de legumes et les fruits et les 
polssons, et la vlandel Florent ^coutalt, le ventre 
serrflf', cet enthouslasme d'artiste. Et 11 ftalt evident 
cue Clauds, e n oe moment-la-, ne songealt mftne pas que 
cee belles ch oses se mangealent. II lea slmalt _p.our 
leur couleur . Bruscuement 11 se tut, serra d un mouve- 
ment qui leur £talt habituel la oeinture qu'll portalt 
sous son paletot verd&tre et reprlt d'un air fin: Puls . 
■le ddjeune lcl par le s veux au molns. et cela vaut encore 
aL e m flag A* at rlen a(39 -ao) 

A particularly strong defense of Impressionistic color Is given 
by Claude Lantier when dlsoussing his most cherished work of art 
with Florent while riding in the back of Madame Francois's vege¬ 
table cart on thevway to Hanterre: 

Voulez-vous que 'je vous d 4 quelle a ^t/ ma plus belle 
oeuvre, depuis que Je tr r ' -le, oelle dont le souvenir 
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me aatlsfalt le plus? C'est touts une hlstolre. . • 

L'annde derni£re, la vellle de Nofe'l, comma je me trouv- 
als chez tna tante Lisa, le garoon de la charcuterle, 
Auvuste, oot Idiot, voua savez, Italt en train de faire 
1 ''etalage. AhJ le miserable! 11 me poussa £ bout par 
la facon nolle dont 11 composalt son ensemble. Te le 
prlal de s'frter de lA, en lul dlsant que j'allale lul 
pelndre ca, un peu proprement. Vous comprenez, ■1 'P,vale 
tous les tons vlgereux. le rouge des leagues fourr/ies, 
le .laune des .lambonneaux. le bleu des rognures de papier, 
le rose des piebes entamees, le vert des feullles de 
bruyeYe, surtout le nolr des boudlns, un nolr superbe 
que je n'ai Jamals pu retrouver sur ma palette. Haturelle- 
ment, la crlplne, les sauclsse, les andoullles donnalent 
d'une grande finesse. Alors .le fie une veritable 
oeuvre d'art . (339-40) 

Utilizing these distinct and vigorous colors Claude then discusses 

the art of composition by color* 

Je pris les plats, les asslettes, les terrlnes, les 
bocauz, je posal les tons, je dressal une nature morte 
'etonnante, ou 'eclataient des petards de couleurs, sou- 
tenus par des gammes savantes. Les langues rouges s' 
allongeaient avec des gourmandlses de flamme, et les 
boudlns nolrs, <Jans le chant clalr des sauclsses, 
mettalent les tenures d'une Indigestion formidable. 
J'avals pelftt; n'est-oe pas? la gloutonnerle du re- 
veillon, l'heure ae mlnult Jennie ir la mangeallle, la 
golnfrerle des estomacs vldes par les contlques. En haut 
une grande dlnde montralt sa peltrine blanche, marbrle, 
sous la peau, des taches nolres des truffes. C'etalt 
barbare et superbe, quelque chose comme un ventre aperca 
dans une glolre, mals avec une cruaut^ de touch., un 
emportement de railleries tela que la foule s'attrovpa 
devant la vltrlne, Inquietee par cet etalage qul flambalt 
si rudement. Quand ma tante Lisa revlnt de la cuisine, 
alle eut peur, s'lmaglnant que j'avals mle le feu aux 
gralsses de la boutique. La dlnde, surtout, lul parut 
si lndlisente, qu'elle me flanqua a N la porte, pendant qu' 
Auguste rltabllssalt les choses, etalant sa betlse. 

Jynals 9 ? ,s Maizes n c , pyqppeq jro.n- le -flluag taglrt 

T<3W qlse^cpte d’une tache,_ fi ;rl 1 se_ I ... 1 . ,H'.Uaggrte. s'? b\ 
non chef-d'oeuvre. Je n'al jamais rlen fait de mleux. 

„ . (340-41) 

Olaude 'enthousiajm for the effects of light and color on the 

vegetables leads him to consider the whole K quartler des Halles" 

as a sea in the morning light. As such Olaude expresses admlr- 
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ation for one of the favorite sujects of the impressionist art¬ 
ists, water: 

Olaude etait monte^ lebout sur le banc d 'enthousiasme. 

II forca son compagnon * v admirer le Jour se levant sur 
les legumes. C'6talt une mer . Elle s'etendait de la 
points Eustache er la rue des Halles, entre les deux 
groupec de pavalllons. Et aux deux bouts, dans les 
deux oarrefours, le flot grapdissait encore, les le¬ 
gumes Bubmergealent les paves. Le Jour se levalt 
lentement, d'un gris tr&s doux, lavant toutes choses 
d'une telnte claire d'acquarelle• Oes tas moutonnants, 
comme des flots presses,ce flouve de verdure qui semb- 
lait couler dans l'encaissement de la chauseej pareil 
i'^la debaole des plules d'automne, prenalent des ombres 
delicates et perle'es, des violets attendris, des roses 
telnttfa de lait, des verts noy£s dans des jaunes, t ites 
les paleurs qui font du del une sole changeante au 
lever du soleil. (45) 

Clauds,as did the Impressionists, admired the simple and th 

everyday. In. the following example Claude expresses his nr f- 

5 TL'CC t ZT 

erence for veal lunge io Creek goddesses t 

Vers le soir,entre quatre et cinq heures, Oadlne e. 
Karjolin ^talent sure de rancontrer Olaude a' la vente 
en gras des aous d) boeuf. ^1 'etait la, au milieu des 
voitures des tfipJ.ers aooalees aux trottoirs, dans la 
foule des hommes^ en bourgerons bleue et en tabllers 
blancs, bouscule. 3as oreilles casses pe 1 * les of as 
faltes a N volx haute; male il ne sentalt p 3 meme les 
coups de coude, 11 demeuralt en extase en face des 
grands mous pendU6 aux crocs de la crlSe . II expllqua 
anuvent a^ Oadlne b't a-Mar io 1 in que rien n'etajt plus 
beau . Les mous ^talent d T un rose tendre, s'accentuant 
peu £ peu, borde, en bas, de carmln vif, et 11 les 
disalt en satin moire, ne trouvant pas de mot pour A 
peindre cette douceur soy^use, oes longues allees fralches, 
oes chairs ltfg^res qui retombaient a v larges plis, comme 
des Jupes accrocl (es de danseusec. II parlalt de gaze, 
de dent ;lle laissant voir la hanche d'une Jolie"femme. 

4uand an coup de soleil. tombant sur les grands mous . 
le ur mettalt une celnture d'or. Claude pame". "etalt plus 
Feureux que b‘ 11 edt vu ddfller les nudlids des deest.es 
grecques et las robes de brocari dea chatelaines roman - 

V.W.g..*, (298-99) 


Claude's preoccupation with light and color and their effect on 
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what in many Instances appears to be water, as well as his 

coloring technique and his love for everyday reality, announces 

the Impressionistic school oi' art In Le Ventre de Paris . In the 

following scene Claude announces a new art, which, although 

not given a name, Is very clearly Impressionistic arts 

II reva longtenr un tableau colossal. Cadlne et Mar¬ 
golin s’almant au milieu^es Halles Centrales, dans 
les legumes, dans la maree, dans la vlande; 11 les 
auralt assis sur leur lit de nourrlture, les bras a la 
taille, ^changeant le balser idylllque. Bt 11 vovalt 

li aa It .BgalUTlaiM fa 

limiimitjaa mapmfiji lout jginfflmi 
Hi Yflyull <?flsorg.mq. .aaUre te A* gelntuig 
m W vjeUles bgqleg., , t U 

UB sn Qrjfilnaj, qp ;;,.seqt^lt veqjj;. *298-99) 

Claude further demonstrated his enthusiasm for the new art by 

clearly;showing his preference for Les Halles to the Eglloe 

Saint-Bustache. Les Halles becomes, in effect, the new church; 

it Is there that the new art will grow and develops 

Bn passant devant la rue de la Roule, 11 avalt regarde 
de portail lateral de Saint-Bustache, qu'on vo*t de 
loin par-dessous le hanger gdant d'une rue couverte 
des Halles. II y revenalt sans;-oessa.voulalt y trouver 
un symbols. C'est une curleuse rencontre, dlsalt-11, ce 
bout d'^gllse encadre sous oette avenue de fonts. • . 

Ceci tuera cela, le for tuera la plerre et les temps 
sont proches. Est-ce-que vous oroyez au hasard, vous, 
Florent? Je m'imagine que le besoln de l'alignement 
n'a pas seul mis de cstte facon une rosace de Salnt- 
Eustaohe au beau mlllou des Halles Centrales. Voyez-vous . 
11 y a l£ tout un manifests, c'est 1'art mod' ne, le 
rSallBme, le natu^alleme, ;omma vous voudre? i TappeT er. 
qui a granai dn raoe de I'arv anoien . Oette 'egllse est 
a'une aronixecxure patarde, <? r allleurs, le Moyen Age 
j agonise et la Henalssance y balbitue. Avez-vous 
remarque quelles 'egllses on nous batit aujourdjhul? Oa 
▼•assemble o'* tout ce qu'on veut, des blWlothe^ues, 
a" des ^bservatolres, aNles pigeonaiers, a - des casernes; 
■als surement'personne n'est eonvalncu que le bon Dleu 
demure 1^-dedans. Les macons du bon Lieu sont morts, 
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la grande sagesse seralt de ne plus construlre ces 
laldes carcasses de plerre, ou nous n’avons personne 
a N loger. Depuls le commencement du slecle, on n'a 
batl qu'un seul monument original, ujj monument qul ne 
solt cople x nulle part, qul alt pousse naturellement 
dans le sol de l'epoquef ce sont les Halles Centrales, 
entendez-vous, Plorent, une^oeuvre de crftne, allez, et 
qul n'est encore qu'une revelation tlmlde du ^rlngtie?ne 
sl$ble. C'est nourquol Saint-Kustache est la-bas aveo 
sa rosaoe, vide de son peuple devot, tandls que les 
Halles s'elarglssent a cote, toute bourdonnantes de 
vie. Volla ce que Je vols, mon brave I (310) 

Claude lantler Is then without question, an Impressionistic 

artist. The concept of art expressed by Claude demonstrates 

dearly that Zola fully understood not only the stylistics of 

Impressionism as was demonstrated In the first two sections of 

this ohapter, but also the Impressionistic aesthetlo. 


CONCLUSION 


The aesthetio phenomena of literary naturalise and art¬ 
istic Impressionism are then, it can be argued, synonymous. 

Both of these movements in the creative arts flourished in' 
franoe druing the decade 1870-1880. It is a deoade tradition¬ 
ally oonsidered by art historians as characterized by the 
impressionistic aesthetic; at the same time it is considered 
by literary historians as characterized by the naturalistic 
aesthetio. Is such the decade 1870-1880 appears at the outset 
as an historical period characterized by two equally Important 
and dlstinot movements in the creative arts. As has been dem¬ 
onstrated in this thesis the decade 1870-1880 is characterized 
by only one aesthetic, that of impressionism. The apparent 
aesthetio contradiction moreover results in the creation of an 
eternal moment in the creative arts. It is an eternal moment 
in the creative arts in that both the impressionistic artists 
and Emile Zola utilized in the creation of art the impression¬ 
istic aesthetic and demonstrated that such an aesthetic was 
a valid base for the creation of art. 

Stylistically, literary naturalism and artistic impression¬ 
ism are also synonymous. The teohnlque utilized by Emile Zola to 
represent verbally the reality he observed and documented is 
wholly that teohnlque which was utilized by the principal artists 
of impressionism to refashion reality aesthetically. It is a 
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technique which In fact overrides Emile Zola’s naturalistic 
thesis, a thesis founded on the desire to represent reality 
objectively without the subjective Intervention of the author 
either directly or through the technique utilized In composition. 
The naturalistic thesis of Emile Zola Is however overriden in a 
large part by the highly subjective Impressionistic technique 
whloh Zola utilized as a means of aesthetically refashioning 
reality. XtlAs an Identical technique which was recognized by 
Zola In impressionistic art, a technique whloh Zola acclaimed 
throughout the decade during which Impressionism fought the 
traditional academy Jury. Zola, In praising the Impresslonlstr 
technique, severely orltlclzed the reality represented therein 
as naive, optimistic and Idealized. Impressionism, In short, 
became the scapegoat ofithe generation of 1870, a generation 
which had Initially acclaimed the art of Impressionism but which 
In the 1870's would or could'no longer accept sensationalism as 
as basis for art. The material prosperity of the early yeata 
of the Third Republic resulted in a general societal hysteria, 
a hysteria of self congratulation lnduoed by the significant 
technical and scientific accomplishments of a generation innon- 
dated WJtth scientism and the scientific method. It was a society 
whloh aoolalmed the pursuit of objective truth as Its primary 
objective. The purely aesthetlo objective of Impressionism had 
In short been supplanted by a dldaotlc objective; an objeotlve 
which was most significantly represented by the prose productions 
of Emile Zola. That society did not, however. In any Instance, 
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rajeot the lmpreselonlatlc technique which was utilized by 
Zola to accomplish his naturalistic objective. 

Just as the art of Impressionism had been the scapegoat of 

the generation of 1870, so did naturalism become the scapegoat 

of the generation of 1880. That society, which had ten years 

earlier acclaimed Zola and his naturalistic thesis, reaoted In 

1880 adversely to the materialistic and scientific philosophy 

of naturalism. Hauser remarks: 

The curious thing was that at a time when naturalism 
already seemed to have won the day It was attacked with 
such bitterness. What was it that people would not for¬ 
give In naturalism or pretended not to be able to for¬ 
give. Naturalism It was asserted was an ldelicate, in- 
deoent and obsoene art, the expression of an Insipid 
materialistic philosophy, the Instrument of a clumsy 
heavy-handed democratic propaganda, a collection of 
boring trivia, and vulgar banalities, a representation 
of reality which In its portrayal of society described 
only the wild, ravenous, undisciplined animal In man 
and only his works of destruction—the dissolution of 
human relationships, the undermining of the family, the 
nation and religion. In shott. it was destructive, un¬ 
natural, and hostile to life.1*5 

ITaturalism was then denied existence by the very group which 
IjLd ten years earlier acclaimed It as the fullest representation 
of that society's materialistic objectives. Tet Just as the 
principal eritlos of impressionistic art had not denied or 
criticized the Impressionistic technique so the critics of 
naturalism did not deny or critioize the technique of natural¬ 
ism. In both Instances the technique utilized Is identical— 

It Is the impressionistic technique. In both Instances It was 
not found unsuitable for the:oreatlon of art, even though the 
Ideologies expressed utilizing this technique were criticized 
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severely. It Is a technique which was subsequently adopted 

and utilized by the principal symbolist poets, who accepted 

neither the Impressionistic nor the naturalistic Ideology, but 

at the same time utilized their technique of composition. Hauser 

underlines this point as follows: 

Symbolism with Its optical and accoustlo effects, as 
well as the mixing and combining of different sense 
data and the reciprocal action between the various 
art forms, above all, what Mallarme understood by B 
the "reconquest from music of the property of poetry , 

Is Impressionistic.11® 

The symbolists at the same time developed to their highest level 

the figurative techniques that Impressionism utilized as a 

basis of description, primarily the metaphor. 

Symbolism represents the final result of the develop¬ 
ment which began with romanticism, that Is the discovery 
of the metaphor as the germ cell of poetry and which 
led to the richness of Impressionistic imagery.117 

A preoccupation with the momentary quality of reality 
was simillarly adopted by the-symbolist poets, primarily Mallar¬ 
me. It lstthe result of the prevalent negativism of the gener¬ 
ation out of which symbolism emerged. This negativism produced 
a societal attitude that Is not unlike that which was produced 
In the late eighteenth and darly nineteenth centuries In Prance 
by the final Impact of the Enlightenment. In other words, the 
dominant negativism of the generation of Emile Zola and that of 
the generation of the Prench Revolution produced In the following 
generations an exaggerated Idealism or romanticism. Hauser states: 


P- 896. 
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The mood of crisis leads to a renewal of the idealistic 
and mystical trends and produces a reaction against 
the prevailing pessimism, a strong tide of faith. It is 
only in the course of this development that impressionism 
looses its connection with naturalism and becomes trans- 
formed, especially in literature, into a new romanticism. 110 

The romanticism of which Hauser speaks is unquestionably symbolism. 
Whereas the romantic poets of the early years of the nineteenth 
oentury, when confronted with situations endangering their ideal¬ 
ized '.•onoeption of reality, sought refuge in physical movement 
or flight,lh an attempt to confront a significant past moment in 
their existence, tfc« symbolists sought refuge in the moment itself. 
It is a type of internal movement. The flight Into the moment 
of the symbolists when represented noetically represents a non- 
discursive representation of reality. It is a voyage into the 
unknown and th- pure. The sensual moment of the impressionists 
was therby tr .sformed into the moment of poetic creation which 
serves as th key to a non-dlscursive and pure realm beyond the 
scope of sc jual evidence and experimentation. In so doing the 
symbolist sets elevated the figurative language of impressionism 
to its h‘ nest level in that*the metaphor had been liberated 
from ar sjbligatlon to represent reality discursively. Hauser 
state 


Mallarme's generation discovered the difference be ween 
symbol and allegory and made symbolism as a poetic 
style the conscious aim of its endeavors. It recognized 
even though it was not always able to give expression 
to its insight that allegory is nothing but the trans¬ 
lation of an abstract idea into the form of a concrete 
image, wherby the idea continues to a certaini-extent 
to be lndependant of its metaphorical expression and 
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oould also be expressed ln>another form, whereas the 
symbol brings the Idea and the Image Into an Invisible 
unity, so that the transformation of the Image also 
Implies the metamorphosis of the Idea. In short, the 
content of a symbol cannot be translated Into any other 
form, but a symbol can, on the other hand, be Inter¬ 
preted in various ways and this variability of the Inter¬ 
pretation, the apparent Inexhaustibility of the meaning 
of the .'.symbol, Is Its most essential characteristic. 1*9 

What Mallarms and the"symbolist poets had done was to remove 
the cathedral from Monet's oanvas. Monet's canvas Is then no 
longer an allegorical representation of reality. When the 
cathedral is taken away their remains a type of residue which 
was In fact the principal material of both impressionism and 
symbolism. Impressionism, however, needed the discursive 
cathedral. Mallarme, on the other hand, was carried Into the 
realm of the impressionistic residue without the discursive 
oathedral. Allegorloal Interpretation was then no longer possible. 
To the symbolist poets the impressionistic residue was purified 
language. "The poet must," as Mallarme intimates, "give way 
to the initiative of the words"; he must allow himself to be 
borne along by the current of language, by the spontaneous success¬ 
ion oi images and visions which implies that language is not only 
more poetic but also more philosophical than reason." language 
in other wo/ds is a dynamic process. The restrictions imposed 
by reason are Identical to those Imposed on the Rouen Cathedral 
in Monet’s canvas. Tet Just as the variations on an impreoslon- 

U 9 Ibld .. p. 897 
lg QIbld .. p. 196 



lstio allegorical motif are limitless, eo too are the inter¬ 
pretations made possible b7 the’dynamlo process vhloh is 
symbolist language. In both instances it is an identical 
technique. 

It becomes increasingly aoparent that the principles of 
art are valuable in the study of literature. It has been through 
the study of the aesthetic and stylistic principles of Impression¬ 
istic art that it has been possible to determine that Emile Zola, 
the principal naturalistic novelist of nineteenth century France, 
is also an impressionistic novelist. These principles slmllar- 
lly provide a basis for the hypothesis that literary symbolism 
is also founded on the aesthetics and stylistics of artistic 
Impressionist, an hypothesis which can only be verified by an 
examination of symbolist poetry using as a means of elucidation 
the aesthetio and styllstio principles of art that characterized 
that particular historical period. 
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the life of Socrates than that he found time 
in his old age to learn to dance and play 
on instruments, and thought it time well 
spent.lW 
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Italian I C 



Answer the following questions : 

I) Come stanno i tuoi ginitori, e gli zii? 




2)Entriamo nel ristorante,cosa vuoi mangiare ? 


/Oc^yy 


ArtyuJuu AUV 


5)Quanto costa al gioino una stanza? Devo pagare in anticipo? 




4)Dove sono gli uffizi? Possiamo andaici a piedi? 


comi 




una Delia giomata oggi? 


JL 

7)Costano molto gli articoli in pelle in Itaiia? 




;utto 


.AtAryi (Lyi^LtAL'c*L 

lei un appuntamento per andare 

4J~Cn 

CUuJdL JurLA 



Flaubert and French Realism 


Final Examination - Spiring 1967 


Answer two of the following questions (one hour each) 

1„ A critic has said that Flaubert did not contribute Wthing eMMtia^ new 
to the form of the novel but that he did bring to near perfection forms 
which had been primitively explored by his novelisUc ^tors.Tou 
may agree or disagree with this statement but discuss the question of 
Flaubert's art and that of Stendhal and Balzac in the following areas* 

a) point of view 

b) narrational voice 

c) psychology 

d) grammatical and stylistic structures 

e) metaphorical structure 

2, How could a definition of Flaubert's -wootbotio roalis^ p.rtapo resolve 
the critics 0 dilemma of Flaubert remantique , Flaubert real late? 

3 „ take a historical sketch of the philosophical °f 

the Bovary basing your sketch primarily on your readings of the car t^ 
workFlmlFany other primary and secondary sources you may have considered., 

k. Flaubert in certainly in the line of Nineteenth century nateriuliuUn 
writers, is therTW possibility of defining Flaubert as an "as.th.tic 
materialist?' 1 
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Master of Arts Written Examination in French 
First Day - Monday, May 15, 1?67 

Le Saizieme siicla: 

Discutax/un^ies suivants: 


1, Loin de le juger, Montaigne fait a ppal 1 ces 8emblablct_d»Stre «homroa, n > 
2c iS^lai^Ccr^^u 

3 dahs^^X tb^a tuvj^au siecle c 

La Dix-Bepti&ae slide: * . q ^ 

Dlscuter/u^)de8 suivants: 


/ 1» Discuss tha development of F yepch noa try from Malherbe to 
) La Fontaine, To what extent can the latter he ds3cribed as / 
a uniort 63r compromise between the ara poetica of Malherbe 
and that of tils opponents (Recnior. far examp le)? 

2c Expliquez l’opii^on suiyini®/ Dans les traaflfliqg de Corneille, 
lea personnages sbat^douvent*au dessua de la nature, et 
, .quelquefois mSroe hers^nature. 

“Discuss current fJends^m research and criticism of the 




^^rTJiscuss current f?er 
^ French clas»ical>ra 

Le Dix°huitibiae siccle: 

Discutej/diVas suivants: 


/i£l 




1. The theme of love in the/L8th century novel: 

a) Wliat are t^»^a/teristies of love as expressed by various 

autnors? 

b) In wnat way (a/is it related to or expressive of otlier 

ideas — philosophical, sociological, moral, etc. 

2o Discuss the development of the /novel form in the 18th century^ 
indicating bo th progressi ve and retrogressive aspects. 

3. Wljat, in your opinira, id the 18th centuzy novel gar excellence ? 
Justify your ehoicejjy^illustrating how it la most expressive 
of the era. ^ 



M*A 0 Written Examinations 
May 16, 1967 


%0 I* ftbc °neuvieme siccle: 3 cate yvxi\z s suivants: 

A. "Esprit classique" au 19® siecitf^ ^iscuter ou 1 ’esthetique 
flaube. tierrne ou l'esthetique baudelairienno 0 

Bo The renewal of psychology in 19th century French literature 0 
Do one of the foSloSJing: , 

(a) Write a summarXbilftory of psychological lite ature in the 
19 th centurv/>v 

(b) Psychologies! descrij>tian of love in the work of Stendhal 
as conp 5 kf < ed to that of Racine 

(c) The 19th century preparation for Proust 

Co ^oranent on five of the following: 

lo Antithesis xdd irony 
2 .181*8 and I 6/0 
3^ feiqeroniaryand Senecan style 
Uo omnxsb±eftt«aijtiior 
So Baudelaire sncT'S^tanism 
60 Metaphorical psycnolbgy in Balzac 
7o Hugo a visionary 

8 . Parnasian basis of symbolism (hfi 

9o Souvenir in Lamartine, Hugo and Musset a )^‘ 

10. the literary criticism of lime de Stael n l |/)P /}> 

(r 0 # 


X 


II. Le vingtieme siecle: Discuter deux des suivants 




■ ib' 


The i:rportance of the "pliilcsophical novel" in the 20 th centupy. 


C o) Structural innovations in the 20th century novel as expressive of 
/ conceptual innovations, for example: t-lme/space, the workings of thi 


mind, etc. 

In what ways are the nouv^C 
French existentialist vyfter 




roranciers indebted to the 
In mat ways do they differ? 




The concept of Christian h^anism in 20th century French Litters. 


Essai de crivique: 


You have accepted the invitation, and are to write forthwith, tha 
introduction to an anthology of French literature treating an/W) 
of the following periods, movements or styles: 


1 . le remantisme 

2 . le libe rtinage 

3 . l'Sge de la raison 
li. le classicisme-^ 

5>. 1’human is me 

60 le naturalisme 
7u le surrealisme 
8 c le rococo 
9o le baroque 


N.Bo You are not to write 
on a subject which is in tie 
general are^in which you are , 
or are ehhhA contemplating, 
writing your thesis. 


ftr 


ORAL EXAMINATION 
for the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidate: S n *obert Powell 


May 19, 1967 


Io Explication <i e texte : Passage from Le Noeud de Vip^res by„ F e Mauriac 
Discussion led by Mr* Burks 


lie Discussion: 

A„ The Renaissance ~ Mr* ^urks 

Bo The Eighteenth Century -- Mrs 0 Coffland 

Co The Seventeenth Century Mr P Clubb 

D 0 The Twentieth Century — Mrs,, Coffland and Mr„ ^lubb 

13 0 The Nineteenth Century — • Mr* Frey 

IIIo General discussion of the field 


Guest: 


Mra o Adam 



il* /Q&o fU~*~ Z^«--*-/- MU) d-6-*r> /^<_fl_ 

J Je recule j touiours7 devant le rdcit de 'ce£?^ /> n$iitf. Kile dtait si cbaude qne 
nous n’avions pu laisser les perGiennes closes malgrfi tan horreur des ehauves^ 
sourls. Nous avions beau savoir qua c'dtait le froisseaent des feuilleo d'un 
tilleul contra la maison, il nous semblait /tom Btirs7que qualpu^jm yaspirait 
Ut*- £onu d#^ ln_ chambre^^Et oarfois le vent imitait, dans les frondai%ans, le bruit 

a gon ddclin, dclairaic le olancher at les ndles fant&nes 
/ae nos7v§temenEaenars ^i?qu3 n'entendion9 plus- la prairie murmurante dont le 




nwrnrure) s'dtait fait silences. ' . /./. / .Or*') 

[Tu me dxsaxs: ^ / - kV r'V 

A . yuA^ 

V- pormons, il faudrait dopmr ...,s (flJLM) I 

Ma'ic, autour de notre lassitude/ tin e ombre redaifeT (Du fond da l ’abineft nous Jz^ 
ne remontions pas seuls. Il surgi93ait Xc.e Rodolohe inconnu, 1 ) gut* J' dVUlllaio ^ 
dan3 ton\coeur, d&s que mas bras ae refermaient sur COi. j * 

St qaand je les rouvrais, nous devinions so presence. Je r»e vpailiiis oas . 

souffrir, Vj 'avals neur de souffrir. L' instinct de conservation^jdue aussi pour j jqK-, 
le bonhepxi--Je sav ^is qu'il ne folla it pas t' intcrroger. J e^lais8ai9 ce ordnom j? 

^clatei /conmg une^Tmllef a la surf a ccede notre v ie. Ce qt^iTclormaii: (Gout y l es eaux c f /.. j \*A- 
cndomar ):. _i:r ii riuLlua -uc ffcorruption^ ce secret foutride/) je ne fis rian pour 1'arva- \ I 

£iier L2 Xn vaseD Mais toi, miserable, tu avals besoin de libdrer par des paroles \\ 

cette oa3sion ddeue at qui dtait reside sur sa faim. 


lu me disais: 
v 

t- pormons, il faudrait dop 
\. CtsiOU*>-& 


,<rs 


yuA^ 


•) f > l l^oxJLe_. Q — Cl AUL^x^ddzyi _ ’fp wi' _ ° ^ £z£T 

^ 2 ^ yb^irA. - ^ Odd: 

(A^xA, Lt, r ? ^ f rian, Z ols Mauriac, Le Hoeud dc Vig^res 

2 ^ r ^ * /- kt- -t x J 

qJXA^cA^s inT U i 

y' ( jZd^uasi^j? JLr*-e- - \ 

JlyXsUiJ^-y^ - V Jd>/bv*d 


i) 


Axrv&t 


/}j£ — A^-txC<^-U 

yVt^xu^-ji JLcJLdb-^-s 

A , /t ( 


yiA-t* — 
r^^JUAu^c 


0 

ytJUUj^JU C , 

AA^Iaji /Kxwj| J 
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Frp-n cg.i3.3G. Bsaaen # 4. le 21 ncrernbro 19 6 6 
;> *' 

\ 

D or.nsr la forms convsn&ble flu vcrbe entro , r %a| ;gr.t ho sga ^ 

1-2, Nous ne connaissons parsonna qui (pouvoir)_______j cusp 

au piano uiaia nous avone olusieura amis qui (nouvoir) 

Oouer au tennis. 

3. -Je n’ai jainaiB sntendu uns chanson franchise qui (o'trc;. . 

auosi belle, 

4-^. Do iouo Ice livrea cur la tabla. 11 njv a qu’un qui (litre 

sorit en fraiuiais ct e'est la soul qui (irtre ) _^ interopsr.r.t 

6. II n T y a pss do cr t -.«ate ici quo je (vou.lclr) achotsr. 


7* Je c'nerclie le monsieur qui (gavoir)_ 

lea poemss do Victor Hugo. 


par coeur tons 


Trc.iUvlre las mots entre parentheses: 


1 , (However )„ 
isrista. 


Jioureueo qu’elle soit r ells 5. l’air 


2. Nous voue rencontrerons (anywhsro vhatover) w 

(at any time whatever}^_ , ___' 

soya a c> 1 : hours. * * 


„.j30urvu qua vous 


3. (Whatever) _ 

4. (Whonavor ho receiver.) _ 

con amie il est hourcus, 

5. (Hovovor much ha studios), 
aux enamonc. 

6. (Whoever you ara) 

7* (Whoever understands? 
ee ooeme do Baudelaire. 

8, (Whatever vjo do) 

bien. 

9 . (VJliatevor)_. _ _ u _ 


10. II parlera a (anyone whatever) 


jsoient voc chagrins, venez oa voir. 


uas letira de 


il ochoua tourjourn 


^vouillcz vous taire. 
_1<» fransais elraesra. 


„nous ecsayona do le fsrra 


. .. \ s t 

^.„_proolemcif? quo vouc ayes, parseveroz,, 
) _ _ a >v troia houree. 


Trg-duj.ra an francals; 

1. I don’t think they will l9av© before we give thorn some money, 

2. Sha is happy that w® ara here although wo ara not happy to bo hers. 
















PRAH Oil lS 2B ?ND Hour E xam mardl . le 23 novr-m^rg 1?65 
Traduises leg phras es, . culvantes : { 75 %) 



!. She got ut> ao eight thirty; ohe washed her face and hands; and then 
she smoked five cigarettes. If she had not amoved the cigarettes ahe 
would ii3t have looked sick* 


2. I 111 have to order (it ia necesoary to order) a new pen. The pen 
with wnicb I corrected your exams ao longer works. 


3„ We saw three girls at the movies last night. The girls that we caw 
there were Preach and they wore dressed in green. 


4, 1 have Just given you seme information. Does* it agree with the 
information that you already have? No, what you have just said is 
ridiculous. 


So They woul.d like to have their pons repaired because they dropped 
them yesterday and they no longer work. 


5» Whom did you moot at the reception last night? I met a French girl. 
The girl whom I met does not know what is going on in Washington. 


7o They had already begun to build the house rhea I arrived. I would 
have been on time If I had loft on tlm®. 


8„ I am going to study tonight until eight o’clock. I will telephone 
you at 8:20. You will have finished your work when I phone you, won't 
you? 


9. I heard that you did not have a good time. Is that why you look 
sad? What happened in Paris? What's bothering you? What are you thinking 
of? What do you think of Paris? 













X0« The girl I an going to go cut with is -^e: oh. The French uo-.m 
in which che was horn xo very email. 


11. What is the matter with you? You look Wa&t happened to you? 

What do you nee a? I am going to eend for the '’.octor. 


12. What can I do for you lady? It’s about these cars. Don’t you have 
something cheaper? 


13. The book I need is in Paris. I tavo Just written a letter Jo my 
friend who lives la Franc®. The friend I wrote the letter feo _« 
studying music in Paris. 


14. They ware standing in front of the small bakery shop whan my car 
collided with a truck. The car I was in war; red and the vruofc yas blac 
At the time when th© accident took place the street was very slippery. 


15, Which of your books are the largest? Which one of your slaters 
is the tallest? Here are my ties. Which one do you want? Which on® 
do you need? 


0 

Tv acjn-rfifty: les phrase e so/lyanMg .: (12 p ) 

1. I used to go „ , __„_~ 

2„ We ar© going 

3* They will send . - - 

4. Did they (flfffiffi) - 

5. I will go __— 

6. She didn’t feel wall _ --*-- 

7. Help yours®lf^— . ■ — ———— 


0. They fell ealeo'o,. V 

9„ We. will slee p 

10. They went pi.) 

11. I would feel betto r 

12. We would so „ _ 




In dionez le temps da chaetrae dee formes auiv& E te3?J.ZLMl 

1. vous d/neuiiates _ 

2. il rlnondit .... - 

3. ils chclBlasent _ - 

4. 3e- finis 

5. nous rapondroBa ... 

6. tu derleunas .. 

31ctee (lOjD 

1. 


2* 


3. 

4, 


5c 








Franoais 3&, lo 30 nevecbre 19665 . La Franco el e s Fran carp 


99y 


The Middle Ages has bssn classified by sains as an unproductive period in the fields 
of education, politics, literature (theater and poetry), and religion. Agree or disagree 
flhy,- 


2, Discuter deux sur quatras Jeanne d'arc* Saint Louis* Charlemagne* les origines do la 
Fiance* 



lu Dieeutw un sur deux:La Renaissance cn France(Franasis ler, L*architecture, Montaigno, 
Rabelais etc.); La Ref once ot las guerres de religion (Calvin, Catherine d e Kadacis, 
L*Edit de Kantes, lo pretobtantiame etc.) 


FmncaL s id. 13 december 1966 , La Franc e et les Franpais 

Discuss the arts, politics, religion, theatre and poetiy etc. of the Middle Ages. 
Dio cuter les origines de la France. 

Write a concise paragraph on the following figures of French historyt Jeanne d’Arc, 
Saint Louis, Charlemagne. 

| ;> Describe brWTfly the life, interest, and accomplishments of Louis XIV, and their 
manifestations in literature, politics, religion, education etc. 

1 ,', Discuse briefly the Renaissance in France (Francois ler, 1*architecture, Montaigne, 
Rabelais, the wars of religion, the Edict of Nantes, protostantism etc.) 


T ranslate the following passagess 

• , Catherine de Medici3, qui gouvemait pendant la minority du jeune roi Charles IX, 
i.i son ministre Michel cfa l'Hospital essayerent de reconcilier Catholiques et Protestants, 
r,ds ils echouerent completement, et la guerre civile, un moment interrompue, reprit 
i.nec plus d c intensiteV 


;> pendant la plus grande partie du Mayen Age, la trance , ^comrae tee autres pays 
(ij 1*Europe occidentale, ve'cut sous le regime feodal. Ce regime n’etait pa3 favorable 
l. 1«unification du pays. L'autorit^ des rois Capetiens, souvent affaiDlie par les 
g ierres et par 1 *indiscipline des seigneurs, se develjjpa lentement 0 


Le gothlqua est un arb d • inspiration surtout religieuset l»epoque etait prof ondsment 
r-cyante et les meilleurs architectes, s culpteurs et peintrea t ravaillaient p our PEglfcse. 
Cvelques-unes des plus belles cathedrales gothiques furent construitea en France au 
K JIeme Siecle et au dabut du XlVf La plus celebre, cat la cathddrale de Paris, 
ijanortalisee par le ^jsaan de Victor Hugo, Notre-Dama de Paris. 
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Franpals 4D: Powell r/ 

Exanen // 1, le 9 ffevrier 1967 

1. SI noi^s (se depecher)_nous 

arrives avant le commencement du film. 

2. Us (had been waiting for their friend) 

depuis une heure quand 11 est arrive, " “ 

3. Croyez-vous que nous (pouvolr) _^finlr ] 

(before they arrive) . 

4. Je vous dirai la verlte aussit'ot qu’elles (partlr)___ 

5* Elies se sont (dire) o utlies etaient belles, 

6. I Is n'ont rien fait hier solr (hoping)_ 

neige contlnuerait et qu'il n'y aurait pas de classes. 

7. Les jeunes fllles fran^aises qu'il a (voir) en 

portaient des lunettes de soleil. 

8. Je parlerni a (anyone whatever)_ 


nous serions 


_finlr nos devoirs 


_que la 


_en ville 


whatever) 


--- . .(anywhere whntavp-rl 

pourvu qu’il soit £ l’heure. 


, (any time 


9, (However)---triste que vous soyez, n'oubliez pas 

notre rendez-vous. 

10, II est difficile (a/de/pour/^) repondre aux questions (without 

having studied__ 


11. Lorsqu'il (had finished)_ - 

un mot, 

12. (Do you know) - s i ! 

ma soeur. 

13. (Whoever understands)__ 

almera ce roman de Proust, 

14. Quand nous etions jeunes nous (aller) 
plage. 


_il est parti sans dire 


_sl votre frere (knows) 


fran^f 


_souvent a la 


car elle a 


en retard. 


"-'•wtip. i.■■ * 

' 


15. Elies se sont (laver) _ les mains, 

16. Elle est heureuse que nous (venir) G a r elle a 

(fnlre) _ f alre une nouvelle robe. 

■ ■ j '' 

17. II est prpbable qu'elle (will be) __ e n retard. 

18. Donnez-moi votre adresse afln cue je (pouvolr) 

vous envoyer une carte-po3tale, “ 

19. (Whatever) soit la reputetion de ce tolls de 

Cezanne* je ne 1 aime pas. 

20. Y a-t-il quelqu'un ici qui (attendre) * le trair 

nour Chateauroux? 


le train 


ZOO'S 


21. II passe son terans (a/de/pour/_) . . l ire les romans ae 

Balzac. II lul a fallu huit heures (a/de/oour/_J - lire 

Le Peire Gorlot . 

22. Vous avez tort {a/de/pour/_) __crolre qu’ll est facile (a/de/ 

pour/ ) arrorendre le russe; (Il/Ce)__—— est une langue 

tres difficile (a/de/nour/_)_apprendre. 


23. II a gagne sa fortune (by working)__—--• 

24. Je (should ) m __jecrire une lettre k mon frere mais 

3e n'ai aucune envie.de le falre. 

25. 4 vez-vou 3 besoin (de/de 1*/ du/des/d' ) , .,„llvre que j p.i 

perdu hier. 


C hanger (s*il le fput) la forme des Phrases sui vmtes. solt oour des_ 
raisons de stvllstloue. so It onr soucl de clarte. 

1. La langue chinoise est ecrite de haut en bas. 

2. Nous serons accompagnes par nos amis. 

3. Nous esperons o.ue nous reussirons. 

4. Avant qu’il ne soit mort, Nanoleon a dicte' ses memoires. 

5. Ils veulent que nous missions nos etudes ovant de sortir. 




Francals 3A:Powell 
Hour 5 Exam, le 17 mars 1967 

A. METTRE LE VERBE ENT RE PARENTHESES ^ LA FORME QUI COKVIEWT : 

1 . S'11 avail; beaucoup d'argent 11 (^tre) 

vralment heureux. 

2. __ Je pariirai aussitot qu'lls (flnir) leurs 

. devoirs. 


3 . Lea jeunes flllee francalses qu'il a (voir) 

' etaient belles. s 

4. Voudriez-vous que Je vous (donner) deux 

1 rnllle francs? 

5 . Apres qu'il (dire) au revolr a ses amis 

11 est oartl pour la Prance. 

6. __________ Le mole dernier 11 (travailler) pendant 

quarante heures. 

7 . ____Elies (se lever) ^8 heures. Elies (se laver) 

' lea mains et le visage 8:10. Elies 

(descendre) a* 8:30 male elles (ne pas deo- 
cendre) leurs valises. 

q o _________ Quand nous etlons en Italle nous (aller) 

“ ’ souvent a" la plage. 

q. Croyez-vous que nous (pouvolr) flnir avant 

“ son arrivee. 

10. Nous (attendre) mon frere depuis 45 minutes 

“ ' quand il est arrivl. 

11 . Si-3*avals eu assez d'argent Je (acheter) 

1 une voiture d'occasion. 


12 .. 


13. 

14 ., 

15., 

16 ., 
17., 



II (neiger) toute la nult et les routes 
^talent dangereuses au moment ou Je snis 
parti. 

, \ / A 

Elies se sont ^rencontrer) devant le theatre 
8 heures precises. 

II faut que nous (flnir) nos e'tudes avant 
de sortlr. 

Croyez-vous qu'il (avoir) vlngt ana? Je 
croia qu'il (avoir) l'air plus Jeune. 

II est possible que nous fetre) en retard. 

Nous nous sommes (dire) qu'il valait mleux 
da ne pas etudier. 

Elle est heureuse que noua (£tre) lei. 
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Hier ellea (aller) en ville et elles 
(acheter) une voiture frarjgalse; male 30 
crois que .1e preffcre la voiture italienne 
qu’elles n'ent pas (vouloir) acheter. 

Noua n'avons pas d'argent 5 c’est^pour ca 
que nous avons beaucoup d§ problemeo. 

SI seuleraent nous (etre) riches. 


B. VERBES 

1 . nous Tavolr) -plus-que-parfait 

2 . ils (etre)-conditionnel passe 

3 . vous (attendre )-futur 


4. je (chanter)-condltionnel 

5 . 11 (aller)-present 

/ / 

6 . elle (orolre)-passe compose 

7 . tu (dire)-passe compose 

8 . elles (conna^tre)-imparfait 

x / 

9 . je (avoir)-passe compose du 

sub.lonctif 

10 . vous (parler)-present du 

sub.lonctlf 


r. nninr.m fs'TI. LE FAUT) LA FORME PEG PHRASES SUIVAHTES, SPIT .PO UR 
P%TbaTSONS DE G’TYLI HTIQUE S PIT PAR GOUGI PE OLARTE: 

1. Pensez-vous que nous ayons assez de temps? 

2. La pomme est cultlvee dans la Nord de ce pays. 


3. Nous croyons que nous pourrons vous rendre vislte ce soir 

y / / 

4. Le vin a ete bu par lea Invites. 
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D. LA FRANCE ET LES FRAHCAIS 

1, Qul est le roi le pluS Important de la Renaissance franchise? 
Pourquoi? 


2. Qul est Calvin? Pourquoi est-il Important au point de viie de la 
religion de la Renaissance? 


3, Qul est Jeanne d’arc? Qu'est-ce qu'elle a fait pour la Prance? 


4, Comment les Romains ont-ils transforme la Gaule? 


5. Dlscutez un neu Louis XIV: l'homme, son regne, ses aceompllssements. 


6. Qu'est-ce que l'idit de Nantes? 


7. Donnez la signification de la phrase: "Paris vaut bien une messe" 


8. Pendant quelle £poque 1’architecture gothique est-elle apparue? 
Est-ce qu8il y a des cathedrales gothiques en Prance au.lourd hui? 


9. Qui est Charlemagne? 


10. Dlscutez un peu Rabelais and Montaigne. 
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Department of French 

Offer of an Assistantehip for ISBy^lOSB. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

1. We are pleased to offer you a half-time assistantship for the 
year 1967-1968, at a salary of $2400 for the academic year, or 

if you prefer, a one-third time assistantship at a salary of $1600 
for the academic year. Attached to this letter is a form on which 
you may indicate your preference. If you wish to decline this 
appointment, will you please sign where this is indicated, and 
return the form to us. 

The assistantship also provides a waiver of tuition and fees. 

2. You are invited to attend our Orientation Institute for new 
assistants. This Institute will convene on Thursday, September 7 
and continue through Wednesday, September 13, ending the day before 
registration begins. You are requested to arrive in time to parti¬ 
cipate in this program for its entire duration. The program is 
intended to acquaint you with the Department and particularly its 
methods and procedures in teaching the courses to which you will be 
assigned. It will also include some rapid review in the French 
language for the purpose of determining what further training may 
be desirable. For native speakers of French, this last will be 
replaced by a review of English, and orientation in procedures in 
an American college. You will receive an additional salary payment 
of $100 for participating in this program. All new assistants are 
expected to participate. 

The program will occupy each day except Sunday: Saturday will 
include a half day. You should therefore plan to establish yourself 
in living quarters in Urbana or Champaign in advance, and report at 
8 A.M. on Thursday, September 7, in Room 232 Lincoln Hall (Wright 
and Chalmers Streets) just opposite the office of the French Depart¬ 
ment. 

3. Definition of a half-time assistantshi p 

The University sets twelve hours a v^ek as a full-time teaching 
load. Half-time, then, is six hours. In the case of foreign 
languages, however, with few exceptions the courses of the first 
two years meet four hours weekly. Thus we can arrive at a half-time 
teaching load only by averaging the loads of two semesters. This is 
done by assigning all new assistants to tpach one section the first 
semester and two sections the second semester. 
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The University considers this technically an assignment of 
one-third time the first semester and two-thirds-time the second 
semester. Since assistants* salaries are closely tied to the 
teaching load, the person teaching one four-hour section the first 
semester and drawing a half-time salary is in a sense overpaid. 

In such cases, the administration stipulates "the assistant should 
be advised of the obligations incurred by him in this arrangement, 
and an acknowledgment of these obligations signed by him should be in 
£the_7 files.** In other words, (1) should the assistant resign 
at the end of the first semester, he would be obliged to return to 
the University the amount he has been overpaid; (2) the assistant 
agrees to teach two sections the second semester. This statement 
of acknowledgment is included on the acceptance 3heet attached. 

The half-time assistant teaches one four-hour section a week one 
semester, and two four-hour sections the other semester. In some 
cases he will be asked to teach a five**hour section. All teachers 
of courses with a laboratory program work one hour a week as monitors 
in the Language Laboratory. New assistants participate in in-service 
training during their first semester. This consists of attendance 
four hours weekly at an observation class and registration in 
French 405, a non-credit course entitled "Teaching College French," 
meeting one hour weekly. In addition, assistants are asked to serve 
on examination and textbook committees. 

4. Definition of a one-third time assistant ship 

The assistant on one-third time teaches one section meeting four 
or five hours weekly each semester. Except for the smaller teaching 
load, his duties are the same as those of the half-time assistant, 
described above. 

5. Equation of graduate study to the teaching asaistantship . 

A full study load consists of four units of graduate work (one 
unit is equivalent of four semester hours). An assistant on a 
half-time appointment may carry as much as three units of graduate 
work or three fourths of a full study load. An assistant on c ona- 
third-time appointment may carry as much as 3 3/4 units of graduate 
work. Four units are considered a full-time load. 

You will receive more information later when you have indicated 
your acceptance of the as6istantship on the attached form. We 
welcome any questions from you. 


Sincerely yours, 

(Tb. 

B. H. Mainous 

Head, Department of French 


J oo 


Ann Marie Swindlehurst j 
marries Russe ll Powell ; 


Miss Ann Marie Swindle - 
hurst, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Swindlehurst, 18 Darte 
Ave., and Russell T. Pewell, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
J owell, Carbondle RD 1, were 
united in marriage Oct. 8 at 
. p.m. in the Berean Baptist 
Church. The Rev. Arthur Men- 
eeley performed the ceremony 




before an altar decorated with 
white gladioli and mums. 

Given in marriage by 
father, the bride wore a white 
lace street-length dress over 
beige crepe trimmed at the 
neckline, hem,,., and three- 
quarter length sleeves with a 
band of white crepe and but¬ 
toned to below the waist in the 
back. Her white feathered pill¬ 
box hat featured a noseveil. 
She carried a hand bouquet of 
white pompons, chrysanthe¬ 
mums and ivy with a shower of 
velvet ribbon. 

Miss Linda Tonkin, this city, 
was maid of honor. Her aqua 
crepe street-length dress was 
styled with sleeveless bodice, 
bateau necklineforming a scal¬ 
loped “v” in the back and ac¬ 
cented at the back waistline 
with a large bow and streamers 
cascading to the hemline. She 
wore a matching herdpiece and 
carried a bouquet of pink pom¬ 
pons and chrysanthemums. j 

S. Robert Powell, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., was his brother’s 
best man. Donald W. Powell, 
New York City, another bro- 
tyer, and Richard J. Swindle- ' 
hurst, brother of the bride, ! 
ushered. | 

Dinner followed at Crystal 
Pines. The bride’s mother wore 
a moss green knit suit with 
brown accessories. The mother 
of the bridegroom wore a cocoa 
brown suit witfi gold access¬ 
ories. Both wore orchid cor¬ 
sages. i 

For a wedding trip to the 
New England States, the bride 
wore a green tweed suit, black 
accessories and corsage of or¬ 
chids. The couple will reside 
at Bainbridge, Md. 

The bride is a graduate erf 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
and was employed by the First 
National Bank of Jermyn.The 
bridegroom is a graduate of 
Fell Township High School, att¬ 
ended Pennsylvania State Univ¬ 
ersity and is serving with the 
U. S. Navy Sea Bees in Bain¬ 
bridge. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 



FIRST SEMESTER 1967- 

•68 



NAME 

HOKE ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Al cover 

1610 Dorchester, Apt.20 

6-7907 

B631 

7-7835 

12:30-1:20 MWF 

Arandjelovic, S. 

Hoosier Crts., Apt. B3 

6-7625 

Atw. 


9-11 T 

Arandjelovic, V. 

Hoosier Crts., Apt. B3 

6-7625 

Atw. 


4:30-6:30 W 

Armstrong 

GRC SI27 

7-7300 

Atw. 


9:30-10 M; 3-4 Th 

Beverly 

GRC C331 

7-6883 

Atw, 


9-10:30 MWF 

Bodle 

322 University East 

6-1010 

Atw. 


1:30-2:15 MWF 

Borger 

1302 Atwater 

6-2686 

GH30^ 


9:30-10:30 MF 

Brasor 

233 Hershey 

7-5884 

Atw. 


9:30-11:30 M 

Bridges 

GOO S, Washington 

9-7552 

Atw. 


10:30-11:30 TTh 

Brown 

105 Mottier 

7-4342 

Atw. 


10:30-11 T; 1-2 F 

Buehler 

213 University East 

9-8149 

B634 

7-7913 

9-11 M; By App't. 

Burnett 

3540 Fullerton Pike 

825-5449 

Atw. 


3:30-4:15 MW 

Caldwell 

508 S. Morton 

9-3807 

Atw. 


8:30-9:30 MW 

Carotenuto 

353 Evermann Apts. 

9-7638 

Atw. 


10:30-11:30 TTh 

Carr 

910 Maxwell Terr. 

2-9920 

B627 

7-1134 

1:30 M 

Caruthers 

501 S. Fess 

6-4468 

Atw. 


3-5 MWF 

Casagrande 

120 Kingston PI., #33 

9-2707 

B626 

7-1249 

3:30-5:30 TTh 

Casariego 

GRC Box D216 

7-2773 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30 WF 

Catling 

GRC Stempel 128 

7-2080 

Atw. 


1:30-2 M; 1 : 30 W 

Catura 

3315 Longview, Apt. 62 

9-4431 

GH307 


11:30-12:30 MWF 

Chagnaud 

100 E. Miller Dr. #30 

6-7424 

Atw. 


4:30-6:30 W 

Chaitin 

3200 Longview, Apt. 33 

9-8067 

B633 

7-7812 

2:30-3:15 MMi 

Champigny 

1040 Maxwell Lane 


B614 

7-6324 

11-12 TTh 

Clark 

GRC D315 

7-3698 

Atw, 


1:30-2:30 MF 

Cloutier 

Mem. Hall, Wells Quad 

7-5045 

Atw. 


10-11 MF 

Cook 

J315 Longview, Apt. 62 

9-4431 

Atw. 


9:30 MWF 

Coon 

1302 Atwater 

6-2686 

GH304 


9:30-11:30 MW 

Cooney 

2002 E. 7th 

9-4985 

GH328 


11:30-12:15 MTThF 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
FIRST SEMESTER 1967-68 Page 2 


NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Costas 

829 E. Cottage Gr. 

9-3692 

Atw. 


11:30 D 

Craft 

114 1/2 E. 6th St. 

9-3649 

Atw. 


11:30-12:30 TTh 

Custrtd 

Campus View #913 

9-6363 

Atw. 


10:30 TTh 

D< lo 

215 N. Johnson #10 

2-8409 

Atw. 


10:15-12:15 Th 

Davis.• Marilyn 

615 E. 14th 

9-5779 

Atw. 


10:15-12 MTh 

Davis, M. (Sec*y) 

349 Evermann Apts. 

2-5319 

B607 

7-7538 

8-12 1-5 D 

de Gain 

321 E. 4th 

9-6253 

Atw. 


2:30-3:30 D 

Deleuze-Dordron 

GRC Weatherly 134 

7-7862 

Atw. 


2:15 D 

Diaconoff 

811 N. Grant 

6-3868 

GH307 


9:30-10:30 D 

Dix 

104 Pinewood Drive 

6-2889 

Atw. 


8:30-9:30M;9-10T 

Downes 

A-l Hoosier Courts 

9-7710 

GH307 


8:45-9:45 M-W 

Farrall 

327 W. Univ. Apts. 

2-3783 

GH308 


9:30-11:30 F 

Feinzig 

GRC Vos Hall 312 

7-3576 

Atw. 


9-10 M* 

Filipefc 

GRC Box C-232 

7-5749 

GH328 


2:30-4:30 F 

Fittz 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

Atw. 


3:30-4:30 MW 

Fogg 

GRC Moffat 116 

7-5107 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30M;l-2Th 

Friedman 

GRC Stempel 210 

7-3886 

Atw. 


2:30-3:30 D 

Gans 

515 E. Smith Ave. 

6-2872 

B620 

7-6619 

1:20-2:20 tWF 

Gerhard 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

Atw. 


10-12 m 

Gerrard 

324 S. Highland 

9-3274 

B612 

7-8044 

2:30 M<I 

Gravit 

519 S. Fess 

9-9373 

B607 

7-7538 

1-3 D 

Greenspan 

511 N. Lincoln 

9-7692 

Atw. 


12:30-2:30 M 

Gross 

GRC D122 

7-2078 

Atw. 


9:30 MF 

Guiragossian 

209 University West 

9-4973 

BS35 

7-7958 

On leave Sem. I 

Harker 

GRC Moffat 224 

7-6892 

Atw. 


10:30-11:30M: 1-2W 

Hatcher 

1415 E. 3rd St. 

9-3786 

B615 

7-6222 

By appointment 

Hedrick(Dept. Sec'y) Prow Road 

2-3841 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12 1-5 D 

Hines 

GRC Hershey 134 

7-3683 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30 WF 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
FIRST SEMESTER 1967-60 Page 3 


NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Hope 

Sare Road 

6-6718 

B642b 

7-5458 

9-12; 1-5 D 

Houston, J. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B616 

7-7829 

By Appointment 

Houston, M. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B60G 

7-5764 

By Appointment 

Hunt 

518 S, Swain 

9-9431 

B617 

7-6488 

By Appointment 

Hyde 

936 S, Hawthorne 

6-2120 

B632 

7-2011 

11:20-12:00 MWF 

Jacoberger 

100 E. Miller Dr. #30 

6-7424 

Atw. 


10:45-12:45 W 

Jakey 

708 S. Cory Lane #97 

2-9144 

Atw. 


3:15-4 M; 9:30-10T 

Jones 

504 North Lincoln 


GH303 


2:00-3:00 TTh 

Joseph, G. 

331 University East 

9-3578 

Atw. 


9:30 MW 

Joseph, S. 

331 University East 

9-3578 

Atw. 


9:30 T 

Kibler 

715 E. 8th 

9-1045 

B619 

7-6764 

11:30-12 MWF 

King, Mies 

507 1/2 Kirkwood 

6-7800 

Atw. 


3:15-4 TTh 

King, Mr8. 

RR #10 Box 1 

2-4920 

Atw. 


2:30 TTh 

Klein 

100 E. Miller Dr. #30 

6-7424 

Atw. 


4:30-6:30 W 

ICleinhenz 

1603 E. 3rd #329 

9-6009 

GH307 


9:30-10:30 D 

Kurtz 

1200 N. Indiana #1 

9-7606 

GH328 


12:30 TTh 

Lapeyre 

Evermann Apts. #567 

6-8027 

B637 

7-7964 

2:30 M; 12:30 W 

Larson (Sec'y) 

1506 Dorchester #11 

2-2933 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12 D; 1-5 D 

Leake 

2331 N. Dunn 

2-4304 

B610 

7-6029 

On Leave 1967-68 

LoCastro 

GRC Moenkhaus R107 

7-7759 

Atw. 


2:30-3:15 TW 

Loker 

1503 Atwater 

6-2712 

Atw. 


8:30-9:30 TTh 

Lutkus 

409 N. Indiana 

9-3726 

B611 

7-2221 

9:30 MWF; 1:30 Th 

Maas 

GRC FI12 

7-4070 

Atw. 


2:30-4:15 T 

Martini 

GRC F312 

7-7484 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30 WF 

McIntosh (Sec'y) 

RR #1 Bloomfield 

876-1814 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12 D; 1-5 D 

Miles 

809 S. Lincoln St. 

2-8387 

Atw. 


1:30-3:30 MT 

Miller, IC. 

914b Maxwell Terr. 

9-3708 

GH307 


9:30 MWF 

Miller, S. 

914B Maxwell Terr. 

9-3708 

GH308 


9:30-11 MWF 
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NAME HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Musa 

GOO Sheridan Rd. 

2-2013 

B622 

7-7035 

By Appointment 

Najam 

1301 Longwood Dr. 

2-0059 

B621 

7-8253 

By Appointment 

Newton 

1000 S. Ballantine 

6-8311 

B630 

7-3127 

By A.ppointment 

Noris 

214 E. 7th St. #3 

6-3675 

B630 

7-3127 

On Leave 1967-68 

Odom 

1025 So. Dunn St. 

2-2284 

A.tw. 


11-12 TTh 

O'Donnell 

432 S. College, Apt. 2 

6-0512 

Atw. 


8:30-9:30 MWF 

Pfohl 

410 E. 4th St. 

9-3153 

B613 

7-6596 

1-2 MF; 10-11 Th 

Ply ley 

GRC Box C205 

7-3581 

GH304 


1:30 MW 

Powell 

515 East First St. 

6-5959 

A.tw. 


4:15 T; 2:45 F 

Prdcy 

408 N. Grant 

6-7842 

B635 

7-7958 

10:30-11:30 MWF 

Rainof 

325 E. Third 

6-8320 

B625 

7-2302 

1:30-3:30 WF 

Randall 

329 S. Fess 


Atw. 


2:30-4:30 MW 

Rarog 

GRC D304 Vos 

7-3360 

A.tw. 


2:30 MWF; 10:30TTh 

Ricclardl(Wk.St.) 

Briscoe 632A 

7-8936 

B642a 

7-1952 

2-5 D 

Riser 

GRC Hoffatt 226 

7-6892 

Atw. 


2-3 M; 2:30 T 

Rosenberg 

120 Kingston PI. #11 

9-0243 

B624 

7-7231 

1:30 MWF 

Rotolo 

1015 N. College #5 

6-1919 

Atw, 


9:30-10:30 TTh 

Saunders 

416 E. 4th St. 

9-7679 

B623 

7-2863 

By Appointment 

Schechter 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

A.tw. 


10:30-11:30 MWF 

Schenlcman 

GRC T266 

7-4534 

Atw. 


3:30-4:30 MT 

Shelsy 

Box 314 Mem. Hall 

7-2605 

A.tw. 


2-3 TTh 

Sherrington 

422 1/2 S. Henderson 

6-2061 

GH304 


11:30-12:30 MWF 

Singe man 

1200 N. Indiana #51 

9-6709 

A.tw. 


3:30-4:30 MW 

Smith 

GRC S320 

7-3316 

At w. 


2:30-3:30 MW 

Spulber 

4410 Blackstone Crt. 

2-0404 

GH304 


11:30-12:30 MW 

Streett 

GRC C230 

7-5149 

GH328 


10:15-11 MWF 

Thesz 

623 E. Atwater 


A. tv. 


1:30-2:30 MW 

Trupiano 

GRC D134 

7-2383 

Atw. 


8:30 T; 9:30 W 
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NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Valdman 

2411 Fritz Dr. 

2-1749 

LH310 

7-3287 

By Appointment 

Valette 

3200 E. Longview #2 

9-42 C3 

B629 

7-7334 

10:30-11:30 M-F 

Vedv 4 *- 

2627 E. 2nd St. #9 

9-2525 

B636 

7-8059 

1:00-2:00 M-W 

\»tner 

605 S. Fess 

9-7469 

Atw. 


1:30-2:30 TTh 

ftetsc 

522 E. Kirkwood #5 

6-7436 

Atw. 


1:30-3:30 M 

Jebb 

GRC D329 

7-4034 

Atw. 


10:30 T; 2:30 F 


GRC C327 Stempel 

7-6623 

A.tw. 


9:30-10:45 WF 

Uikler 

123 Campus View 

9-5250 

Atw. 


3:30-4:30 T 

Will 

721 Ballantine 

6-4321 

B609 

7-5971 

9:00 D 

Williams 

427 S. Henderson #4 

6-2323 

A.tw. 


10-11 MWF; 2-3 T 

Winwood 

500 S. Lincoln 

6-3651 

A.tw. 


3-4 M; 10-12 F 

Witney 

1101 S. Park 

2-5276 

Atw. 


2:30 T; 10:30 Th 

Yeiser (Wk.St.) 

Briscoe 305A 

7-9214 

B642a 

7-1952 

0-11 D 

Young, K. 

3740 Uoodyard Rd, 

6-3517 

Atw. 


1:30-3:00 MJF 

Young, M. 

3740 Woodyard Rd. 

6-0517 

Atw. 


2:30-4:15 U 

Zaytzeff 

1610 Dorchester Dr. #20 

6-7907 

Atw. 


9:15-10:15 M-W 


*********** 

* * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * 



OTHER USEFUL NUMBERS 



George McClain 

Building Manager 



7-3121 

(Evening Rm. Reserv, 

Warren Shirey 



Bry 105 

7-1775 

(Day Rm. Reserv.) 

Norman Mikesell 

Language Lab Director 


B114 

7-8333 


Phillip Leamon 

Coordinator-Language 


LH101 

7-3333 



Indiana Language Program 

LH101 

7-5306 


Leo Wampler 

Ballantine Mimeo/Photocopy 

B544 

7-1636 


Lora Jones 

Ballantine Post Office 


B22 

7-5303 



Saturday 9-12 


Georganne Applewhite 


B642 




CU45I7 (1-68) 


MEMBER STATEMENT 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


PLEASE REPORT PROMPTLY ANY ERRORS 
IN SHARE OR LOAN ACCOUNT TO CHAIRMAN 
OF THE SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 


s ROeERT PCWFLL 
FRENCH & ITALIAN 
515 E. 1ST ST. 
BLCOMNGTGN, IND 


NUMBER 


STARTI 


UENTM 


TRANSACTIONS 


BALANCI 


NUMBED 


MO/DAY 


BALANCE 


i NSACTION 


THIS IS YOUR PERMANENT 
RECORD. RETAIN THIS 
STATEMENT FOR INCOME 
TAX REPORTING PURPOSES. 


DENDS 


PD - PAYROLL DEDUCTION 

OTHER ADJUSTMENT 
TP - TRANSFER OF FUNDS 
WS- W/DRAWAL OF SHARI 


rORWARI 


REFUI 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


fej GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE STUDENT CERTIFICATE 


1Q-2U-66 


1. Nome ond Address of Sludcnl 


Silas Robert Powell 
RD #1 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania 



Select ive Service No. _ 

36 79 L3 269 


PART 1-GRADUATE STUDENTS 

2 (a). The sludenl identified above has been accepted for admission to graduate school for a full-tin - -ourse of instruction leoding to a g.uduote degree, 

in the doss commencing_ond being the first closs commencing offer he completed the require- 

menls for admission. 

2 |b|. The Jpdenl identified above has entered upon o full-time course of instruction as o candidate for o groduate de-’ee. which commenced on 

D 6pT> . Oj ^ an( j CUIren ,| y , s meeting degree requirements, and is enpecled to attoin the degree of-- * a,U * - 

French Lit. _ on OI Jane 1970 _ 

PART II-PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

3 (a). The student identified above has been accepted for admission lo--“ ho01 in lh » (,r5 ' year class com¬ 

mencing_and being the first class commencing alter he completed requirements for admission 


3 (b). The student Identified above has entered upon, the— 

satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course ol study leoding to graduation with the degree ol_ 
on or about---——— ; 


_ year ol his professional studies, ond ii 


PART 111 - GEN ERAL 


4. The student identified obove is (check o 


^ I Not eligible to continue 


j | No longer enro''d full f 
| j Groduated 


form is to be prepored by authorized representatives of colleges and universities who ore certifying the scholastic slotusof students lo selective service 
locul boards. The form is to be completed by filling in all appropriate iilonk spuces and placing “XV in opproprintc bo»es. Submit the < mjinol ol this form 
to II,. locul board with which the student Is registered, at the address shown in Item 6. A copy may be furnished lo the registrant ond a copy retained. 5ub- 
m i»H,-..it of this form does not cons ilute a request lor deleimont. Authentication < 1 information on this form may he by any means evidencing that a responsi¬ 
ble official ol the institution has verified its preparation. 

graduate college student, lor Use purposes of classified)' ,n by o local board, is defined I . be o student who has been occepted lor, or has entered 
upon n full-time course of instruction ot a groduate school os a candidate for a gruduale degree, including, in uddifion to course work, teaching ond research 
assisincc, preparation for foreign longuoge ond other required examinations, ond supervised work on groduate theses. 

A professional college student, for the purposes a classification by o locol board, is defined to be a full-time student who has been occupied for admission 
by, a -lie is m oltendance at a professional school, including law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicinr osteopathy, optometry, pharmacy, chiropractic, 
or chiropody. A sludent at the preprofession z! level ol instruction preporing to become ostudent in o professional school Is consideied to be an undergro uate 

student. ___ 

6. Address ol local Board I ? Authentication 


s.s.s. 

Local Rcard #79 
111 N. Main St. 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 181*07 




Name and address of Institution 
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NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 



Alami 

701 E. 10th St. 

6-7761 

Alcover 

316 E. University #20 

6-1042 

Alessia 

Eigenmann 337 

7-5052 

Arandjelovic 

Hoosier Courts #B-3 

6-7625 

Augustinos 

Campus View #313 

9-6503 

Baldassaro 

Wells Quad MIG 

7-2365 

Barden 

Eigenmann 809 

7-3291 

Bates 

Eigenmann 022 

7-4313 

Bertrand-Guy 

Eigenmann 301 

7-5535 

Beverly 

405 S. Highland 

9-3420 

Blackmun 

Eigenmann 128 

7“?. 745 

Block 

430 S. Dunn St. #324 

2-4559 

Bodie 

University Apts. E. #331 

6-1013 

Brasor 

330 S. Jackson 

9-66G2 


OFFICE HOURS 


Buehler University Apts. E. #213 9-8149 

Burnett, C. 914B Maxwell Terrace 9-4703 

Burnett, D. 914B Maxwell Terrace 9-4783 

Caldwell 508 S. Morton 9-3807 

918 Maxwell Terrace 2-9920 

_jr R.R. #1 6-1622 

Caruthers 430 S. Dunn St, #307 6-1407 

Casariego Eigenmann 341 7-7414 

Catling 405 S. Highland 9-8420 

Catura 3315 Longview #62 9-4431 

Chagnaud 507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 9-3239 

Chaitin 3200 Longview #33 9-3067 

Champigny 1040 Maxwell Lane 

Charles 111 1/2 W. Kirkwood 6-3316 


-9495 

10:30-11:20 TTh 

-7335 

2-4:30 F 

-2720 

11:30-12:30 MW 

'-9495 

10-12 V 

'-9495 

12-2 W 

7-9495 

9:33-10:15 MW 

7-9495 

10.30-1 AT; 9:30F 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 MW 

#-9495 

5:15 MW 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 TTh 

7-9435 

3:15 T; 2:30 W 

','*’9495 

1-3 T 

7-3495 

1:30-2:15 TTh 

7-9495 

11:30 M; 3:30 W 

7-7913 

By Appointment 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 T 

7-9495 

10:30-12:30 T 

7-2720 

10:30 MTTh 

7-1134 

1:30 M 

7-9495 

2:15-4:15 Th 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MW 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 WF 

7-9495 

11:30-12:30 MW 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 METhF 

7-7S64 

10:30-11:30 MI 

7-7812 

2:30-3:30 MWF 

7-6324 

On leave II Sem. 

7-2720 

10:30-11:15 MW 
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Cooney 

3315 Longview #62 

9-4431 

GH320 

7-2720 

12:30-2:30 F 

Cotd 

Eigenmann 659 

7-1373 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MTh 

Craft, S. 

Eigenmann 213 

7-4330 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 MT 

Cra.'t, W. 

1709 W. 0th St. #23 

9-3649 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-2 MWF 

Custr'id 

Hoosier Courts #A-3 

9-6363 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 TTh 

Dando 

4111 Vernal Pike #13 

2-3409 

GH307 

7-2720 

11-3 Tli 

de Gain 

321 E. 4th St. 

9-6253 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Dischert 

Eigenmann 1030 

7-4506 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:30 Th 

Ehlers 

Eigenmann 1321 

7-4519 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30 MTh 

Esquerrd 

Eigenmann 1291 

7-1606 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10-12 T 

Etchen 

Eigenmann 1206 

7-4794 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2-4 T 

Fittz 

405 S. Highland 

9-3420 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-2 MW 

Fogg 

Weatherly 134 

7-7062 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 W 

Gans, E. 

C03 E. 11th 

6-2072 

B620 

7-6619 

12-1 MWF 

Gans, M. 

003 E. 11th 

6-2872 

B620 

7-6619 

By Appointment 

Gerrard 

430 S» Dunn St. #203 

9-3274 

B612 

7-0044 

10:30 W 

Gravit 

519 S. Fess 

S-9373 

BC07 

7-7530 

On leave II Sem. 

Gross 

Eigenmann 126 

7-2745 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:15 MW 

Guiragossian 

120 Kingston PI. #23 

9-4973 

B635 

7-7950 

11-12 W 

Hammond 

Eigenmann 1124 

7-7450 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:15-12:15 TF 

Barker 

Eigenmann 323 

7-6705 

GH328 

7-2720 

1:30-2:30 MTh 

Harris 

218 S. Roosevelt 

9-3561 

GH308 

7-2720 

1:30 MWF 

Hatcher 

430 S. Dunn St. #315 

9-0053 

B615 

7-6222 

By Appointment 

Hedrick (Dept. Sec'y) Prow Road 

2-3041 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Heilbronn 

315 S. Mitchell St. 

2-0611 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:15 MF 

Hines 

Eigenmann 376 

7-3155 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

Koltsclaw (Sec'y) Bloomfield 

304-4542 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Hope 

300 Sheridan Road 

6-6713 

B642b 

7-5453 

9-12; 2-* D 


Houston, J 


1217 Maxwell Lane 


2-6225 B616 


7-7329 By Appointment 
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Houston, M. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 B60G 

7-5764 

By Appointment 

Hunt 

518 S. Swain 

9-9431 B617 

7-6488 

By Appointment 

Hurst 

Eigenmann 1089 

7-7727 Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Hyde, J. 

305 E. 17th St. #6 

9-4447 B632 

7-2011 

10:30-11:15 MWF 

Hyde, M. 

936 S. Hawthorne 

6-2120 Atw. 

7-9495 

10:15-11:15 MF 

Jacoberger 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-8239 B637 

7-7964 

10-11:15 MT 

Jakey 

708 S. Corey Lane #97 

2-9144 Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-12:30 TTh 

Jones 

1610 Dorchester Dr. #30 

6-8816 GH323 

7-2720 

1:30-3 M; l-3Th 

King (Sec'y) 

3315 Longview #67 

9-0479 B607 

7-7538 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Klein 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-8239 B637 

7-7964 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Konrad 

Eigenmann 1341 

7-7014 Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:15 TW 

Laforest 

Eigenmann 1429 

7-3827 B637 

7-7964 

10:30-12:30 W 

Lapeyre 

703 W. Gourley Pike #111 

6-8027 B607 

7-7538 

11:30-2 D 

Larson (Sec’y) 3315 Longview #10 

2-2933 Bo42 

7-1952 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Leake 

2331 N. Dunn 

9-5615 B610 

7-6029 

9-11 TTh 

Levitt 

Eigenmann 320 

7-6431 Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 TTh 

LoCastro 

324 E. 2nd 

9-5052 GH304 

7-2720 

10:30-12:15 Th 

lutkua 

409 N. Indiana 

9-3725 GH308 

7-2720 

By Appointment 

Mazzola 

727 W. Dixie #11 

6-1940 B626 

7-1249 

3:30-4:30 MWF 

Melidona 

Weatherly 225 

7-3816 Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MI 

Mickel 

117 N. Park Ridge Rd. 

6-3992 B611 

7-2221 

10:15-ll;2-3 TTh 

Miles 

120 Kingston PI. #4 

2-8387 GH307 

7-2720 

9:30-11 MW 

Miller 

424 S. Henderson #7 

9-5460 Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 Th 

Moody 

800 N. Smith Rd. #7-D 

6-5948 LH401 


10:30-12 MWF 

Moreau 

211 North Grant 

9-1914 GH307 

7-2720 

1-4 TTh 

Morris 

409 E. 10th St. #11 

9-9314 Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4 TW 

Musa 

2208 Covenanter Dr. 

9-8950 B622 

7-7035 

By Appointment 

Najam 

1301 Longwood Dr. 

2-0059 B621 

7-8253 

By Appointment 

Newton 

1000 S. Ballantine Rd. 

2-5820 B630 

7-3127 

2-3 T; 1-2 W 



f Old 


} 
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Noris 

423 S, Jordan 

6-5225 

B619 

7-6764 

By Appointme r 

Obergfell 

3200 Longview #5 

6-1076 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 Th 

Papierniak 

Eigenmann 1338 

7-6910 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10?15 WTh 

Pfohl 

410 E. 4th St. 

9-3153 

B618 

7-6596 

By Appointment 

Popolizio 

Eigenmann 1493 

7-9835 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10-11 W 

Powell 

430 S. Dunn St. #324 

2-4559 

GH323 

7-2720 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Puerner 

Eigenmann 418 

7-8712 

Atw, 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 Th 

Pung 

527 S. Walnut #5 

6-7310 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3:30 T 

Ralnof 

325 E. 3rd 

6-8320 

B625 

7-2302 

By Appointment 

Randall 

408 N. Grant #6 

6-3903 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 TTh 

Rarog 

Weatherly 313 

7-2494 

Atw. 

7-949" 

9,30 MF; 1:30 W 

Rayburn 

RR 9, Box 61-D 

825-9230 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2-3:30 MW 

Rey, A. 

323 S. Grant #15 

9-2154 

B629 

7-7C84 

10-12 MTh 

Rey, J. 

323 S. Grant #15 

9-2154 

B629 

7-7884 

1:30-2:30 W 

Riser 

Weatherly 306 

7-1701 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30 M; 3:30 W 

Ritter 

1212 N. Grant #B-1 

6-3080 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30 M; 1-2 T 

JOOt 

Weatherly 209 

7*2059 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:15-4:15 MWF 

Rosenberg 

120 Kingston PI. #11 

9-0243 

B624 

7-7231 

1:30-2:15 MWF 

Saunders 

416 E. 4tu St. 

9-7679 

B628 

7-2863 

By Appointment 

Savoie 

719 E. 7th St. 

2-8233 

GH304 

7-2720 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Schechter 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

Atw. 

7-9495 

12-2 MF 

Schenkman 

606 S. Park 

2-1947 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 T 

Schlater 

Eigenmann 539 

7-5177 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:15 M 

Schutz 

415 S. Dunn #6 

6-8635 

GH308 

7-2720 

By Appointment 

Schwartz 

611 E. University St. 

6-1827 

Atw, 

7-9495 

10:30 T; 1:30 F 

Shelsy 

715 E. 2nd St. 

6-3295 

Atw. - 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

Sommermeyer 

Eigenmann 1321 

7-4519 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:15 TTh 

Tankersley 

Eigenmann HOC 

7-6613 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 Th 

Thesz 

623 E. Atwater 

9-4709 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:15 TTh 
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Trupiano 

606 S. Park 

2-1947 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Valdman 

2411 Fritz Drive 

2-1749 

LH017 

7-32G7 

Vedvik 

314 E. 11th St. 


B636 

7-0059 

Walker 

1501 S. Madison St. 

6-3411 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Walston 

(Sec’y) 305 E. Vermilya 

9-5050 

B621 

7-3253 

Ricciardi 701 E. 10th St. #1 

9-3776 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Watanabe 

Eigemuann 1022 

7-3228 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Watson 

GOG Tulip Tree 

6-74G6 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Webb 

Eigenraann 635 

7-6923 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Weinraub 

510 E. Smith 

6-2373 

Atw. 

7-9495 

White 

2514 E. 5th 

2-3131 

GH30G 

7-2720 

Will 

721 Ballantine Road 

6-4G21 

B609 

7-5971 

Williams 

427 S. Henderson #4 

6-232G 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Willson 

Eigenmann 724 

7-9C53 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Yellen 

1600 E. Hillside 

6-1347 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Zaytzeff 

Eigenraann 1416 

7-3203 

B637 

7-7964 


****** 

****** 

***** 

* 


OTHER USEFUL NUMBERS 


Janitor 



7-7372 

George McClain 

Building Manager 


7-3121 

Warren Shirey 


Bry 105 

7-24G9 

Norman Mikesell 

Language Lab Director 

B114 

7-8383 

Lorraine Strasheim 

Coordinator-Language 
Indiana Lang. Program 

LH101 

LH101 

7-3333 

7-5006 

Francis Berry 

Ballantine Mimeo/Photocopy 

B544 

7-1636 
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1-2 W; 10:30 Th 
11 TTh; 2:30 MW 
10:30-11:30 MW 
1-3 TThF 
8-12; 1-5 D 
9:30-11:30 M 
1:30-2:15 TTh 
Taught I Sera. 
1:30-2:15 MW 
1-2 T; 9-10 Th 
3:15-4:45 MW 
9:30 TTh 

10:30 TTh;8:30 W 
3-5 M 
9:30 MTThF 
3:30-4:30 TTh 


(Even. Rm. Reserv.) 
(Day Rm. Reserv.) 


Lora Jones 


Ballantine Post Office 


B22 


7-5303 




Indiana Bell Telephone Directory for 
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Area Code 812 

-2 " y 6 ?- J tev*' 

rf-^Coli - $Haj> 
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10 - 2*2 

BLOOMINGTON Pin—Pur 44 Polley Earl 1816 OllveAv—.332-5867 Potts George 718 SRogers.336-8206 Prtgohzy Steven TullpTreeApts-339-4* < 

--- Polley Harley Mrs 608W8 -332-7567 Potts Norman 3648Mc.rningsideDr -339-1923 Primavera Nicanor 16P3E3-339-727. 

Pinnick Herbert R EvermannApts—336-5393 Polley Jas E UnionvIRd -332-0839 Pouch John S 211E8- 332-9684 Prince Ancel W 1613LaneOr-332-496' 

Pinto-Vega Santiago Polley Jennings M 582GreenRd —332-3481 Poulos Helen 4420KlnserDr-336-7333 Prince Chas Mrs 119 SCIark-336-463: 

WalnutGrvTrallerCt—339-8255 Polley Jerry D lOINCurryPk.339-6746 Poulos Phillip 1514 SMaxwell--339-7578 Prince Donald 1015CovenanterDr—332-511: 

PIONEER THE sprtng gds Polley Jerry R 6111MerryWayLn -339-9088 Pounds Dwight R l700NWalnut -336-1924 Prince Harold F OldMyersRd-339-726: 

Nash»illeRd--332-4932 Polley Jesse l040ThorntonDr-336-5749 Pounds N J G Prof Prince Jerry Lee LancasterDr-332-397: 

PiotrowskI Jas 605TulipTreeApts--332-9819 Polley Lillian P 335 SFairvw-336-4689 2203MooresPike—332-0567 Prince Leroy 1812 SHighland-339-543." 

Piper Ruth M 1113 SRogers-332-0524 Polley Martha E ShilohRd-339-3607 Pourciau Lester J Prince Philip 2622 SkylineDr-332-506 

Pipher Donald E 830W4-339-3126 Polley Opal BoltinghseRd-332-8293 1114 SHenderson—336-8711 Prince Stanley 400 SHenderson—-336-266 

Pipher Richard SOONGrant-336-8788 Polley Paul M UnionvIRd-332-1048 Powell C E 809 SHenderson-336-4083 Prince Will D 1004 SLincoln-336-657. 

Pirtle Guy 1610DorchesterDr-339-6513 p °l |e V Sami UnionvIRd-339-9906 Powell C Randall 0ld37Hwy-336-2546 Princess Theatre 

Pitluck Laurence 4lliVernatPk_336-2141 Polley Sigle ll20EThomtonDr -—332-8529 Powell Chas A 715WWylie-332-1158 Movie Times 206NWalnut-339-920 

Pitluck Sherman concert bur Pollitt Jay D 1511PrairieDr -339-2884 Powell Edna 103V2EDriscoll-332-9747 Ofc 206NWalnut-336-398 

212 S SmithRd--339-2365 Pollock A B l330ValleyForgeRd -332-0024 Powell Gary 418E17-336-7570 Prior Thos B WalnutGrvTrallerCt—-339-459 

Pitman Everett 1312 SWashington-336-5871 Pollock Susan 414 SHenderson-332-1231 Powell Hester 601EUniv-332-2075 Prisloe Irene 1700NWalnut-336-813. 

Pitman Jerald 3404 SMadison_332-8706 Pomeranz Thos 421E4-339-6833 Powell Homer NashvIRd-332-1775 PritchardBernardhsemvr 

Pitman Leonard L 708 SCoryLn_339.3929 Pomeroy Lynne 200EK!rkwdAv-336-6396 Powell J Wayne 3700 OakleafDr--332-4816 632NCollegeAv—336-448- 

Pitman Vernon Jr KnightridgeRd --336-4032 Ponce Philip 919E10 - 339-5142 Powell Jerry R VernalPk-332-8479 Pritchard Mary Mrs 

Pitney-Bowes Inc 108VhEKirkwdAv-332-0533 Ponsock Eugene C 1816 SCurryPk-339-9076 Powell L R Mai 3241ValleyviewDr--339-9061 632NCollegeAv--336-448 

Pittman Richard Craig 409 SDunn-336-5073 Pont John HeritageWoodsRd-339-1227 Powell Lyle Scott WhitehallPike-- -332-4314 Pritchard Mervin ProwRd-332-8182 

Pittman Wm L 2305E2 339-3097 Pontius Sharon 404 SFessAv-339-1810 Powell Marcus N Pritchard Roy 819NJackson-336-5712 

Pitts Robt D Rev 4203ArlingtonRd-332-4681 Pontius Sue 621NCollegeAv-.332-6491 3811MormngsideDr-332-9507 PRITCHARD'S TEXACO SERV 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO Ponton Fred 922WmdingV.'ay -336-5570 Powell Richard L 712 SPark-332-7180 601E10--332-7928 

See PPG Industries Inc Poodle Boutique Powell Robt 720WDodds-336-4658 Pritchett John 450CBIackstoneCt -332-1392 

Pittslord Jas H 708 Swash-332-1627 „ , „ 1709HuntingtonDr-339-9466 Powell Roberts E. Pritchett S Travis 

PITTSFORD PLUMBING CO Pool Gary 300CottageGrvAv--339-3577 3U HeritageWoodsRd—336-6063 802CampusViewApts--339-517C 

738 SMorton-332-162T Poole Arda 3l6NWash -—. 332 ‘^ 23 W owel1 I Rob t 430 SDurm -lll'nyin Pritchett Wm M 1313 SLincoln-332-586 

Pltz Sally BOON SmithRd-339-2467 Po ° e °? v,d WainutGrvTrai'erCl—336-7490 Power Sam 408N indAv----f’9-3710 PriU ke Ron 703W GourleyPk-336-796 

Pivarnik Michael Col 631 SkylineDr-336-8491 Po °!* T h°s^42_3__SLincoln-139-9503 Powers Gerald R 605__SFessAv 339-1006 p r0C0p j 0 Laura 414 SHenderson—339-673. 

Pizza House lOHNWalnut-.332-3369 Pophtsan Chas 403NWalnut - -332-1054 Powers Jas A Jr 212E2--—- 339-6373 proffer Carl R H03AtwaterAv -332-453 

PIZZA KING Poolitsan Chris 516 SJordanAv-336-6044 Powers Larry L 723NC: legeAv-339-3636 profozich Michael l07PinewoodDr-339-74% 

1428E3 - —--332-4495 POOLITSAN GEO C MD Powers Man- M l201WAIIen——336-7562 p rofumo Frank X 3 05VermilyaAv -339-023- 

- 1217E1 2^^:f if PR0PERTIES UNUMITED 202E 3-332- 9 3, 

Plank Ernest V SareRd .--336-6775 &WiiVsM^i:::g^ PROs'eCu'tINQ ATTORNEY 332_732t 

Plank Ernest V Poolitsan Peter 1913E3.336-5673 Prall Fred W 3222MeadowLn -—332-6224 PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 

Plank Patricia 508 SEessAv -336-«98 Poolitsan p eter C l21 7 El—.332-9037 P^r Eugene B 413 SJordanAv-339-1063 332 111 

pi ANNPn PARFNTunnn 4 PoolsideApts 430 SDunn-332-2802 Prater Valerie 427 jHenderson- iib-iw nnnwnndDr--332-556 

Pl ASSOCIATIONOFMONROF Poore Maude 800 NGrant.336-3375 Prather Dorothy AndersonRd --339-9892 Proudflt Robt L 2 ?o3GourlevPk---336-789 

A SS0 C | A c 7 u N H “ Y F“iN 7 ««4„339. 2 4 6 9 PopeCarolyn JHAtwaterA-339-4703 P^utan“n SraSH^Dr-.-gMg: 

Plantation* 1 Apartments freSSAV - 336 ' 768 ° P®P® Chas R 605LaddAv V-ZY-V-'WSm Pratt Allan D 324NCIark-336-7759 SKdEIITIAL ^“oFII * APt *- 33M65t 

Plantation Apartments Pope F Elizabeth 1029WRalstonDr-332-4098 Pratt Lewellyn H atty 400E3 -339-1661 PRU DENTIAL INS OFC ,,, —, 

„ 433 SHenderson~332-1509 Pope Geo A 1006 SWash —.332-2317 Pratt Norman T Jr 1010E1 -332-7130 219W4 - 332 -‘ B8d 

PhifnMW-.HJ?r Ud 9 H now? S vfclSvl Pope John H Jr 822 SHenderson—332-7191 Pratt Odette F Mrs 120KingstonPI-332-6111 PruetWilliam L 1211PrairleDr-339-132. 

p "™?^, a i“ G „ 2 , 0 ®" 2 -Pope Rick WhitehallPk.339-7862 Pratter Harry l757DevonLn-332-6922 Pruett Anc.l L ArllngtonRd-332-504, 

Pleasant Sami L 31IE11 332-1397 p nnP Roy 1 oisw9_339-1471 Preachers Aid Society— Pruett Frank J 623W13 —-336-344: 

£!“! Mane^WNCoHegeAv -332-1974 p 0 £ e sharon 620 NCollegcAv-.336-8365 See United Methodist-South Indiana__Pruett LW 30lNJefl_--332-287: 

Pless Ray 812 S StullAv-332-2950 p ope Whitney 221 SRoosevelt_336-1570 Conference--339-7770 Pruett Mary G 609W0ixle-332-196: 

Pletcher David 509NFessAv.339-3047 p opk j n Wm D 2000Windsor-339-2714 Preble Cleo 424 SJordanAv 339-6721 “ nett Maurice L 3625ArlingtorrRd-339-1728 

Plew Aude 703W12 .-332-1170 L° p , uhithwih unrnn udtpi PRECIOUS PLATING CO • nett Roscoe Mrs 346 SJackson—332-7121 

?lew Don L SOlWDodds-336-3889 POPLARS MIDTOWN MOTOR HOTEL PRECIOUS PLATING CO. Pruett Walter H Mrs 

Plew Frank T 3422ValleyViewDr -336-3796 THE 400E7--339-1141 342 SMadison--336-657: 

Plew John M 909NMaple-332-7536 Popoff Christo M 1917VivaDr-336-2190 PRECISION TUNER SERYtelvsn appr Pruett Wayne R 910NCrescentRd --339-902I 

Plisky Clarence 703WGourleyPk-336-1581 Popp Jerome 703GourleyPk-339-4951 - 1210 SWalnut—339-9653 p ru m Emil B Jr 623GreenRd-332-374' 

Plotner John G 1603E3-339-5001 Popp Jerry A 2215W3 -339-5362 Predazzi Enrico 604 StaatsDr— -332-6067 Pryor David 612 SKnlghtridgeRd--339-848< 

Plumb C H Mrs 304E20- -339-6315 Popp John 101 SUnion-339-7696 Predd Paul 1440NWoodburn 336-7282 Pryor Glenn BethelLane_339-0012 

Plumb Clifford C 3521E10 -339-6831 Porcelli John J 626GrandviewDr -336-6471 PreerJohnRJr 14.i4Ma„wellLn—-339-6984 Pryor Robt E 653GreenRd_336-601 c 

PLUMBERS & STEAM FITTERS Porter Albert Gerald 412WDodds -336-6010 Prekowitz Robt !36PinewoodDr-332-2344 p,vor Sharon Mrs 

NO 515 403WKirkwdAv—336-6037 Porter Alta 1303W13.339-3500 Premo Douglas 0 805NWoodlawnAv—332-5726 

Plumer Karen 420 SFessA..339-5663 Porter Blanch 904N Summit—-339-5731 WalnutGrvTrallerCt-332-7515 Pryor Tony 206NJefferson-339-260: 

Plummer OT 4180GrandAv-336-3616 Porter Boyd C -426BlackstoneCt—336-4822 Prentice Claudia 305EVermilyaAv--336-7249 Pryor Walter 812 SWash-336-423-- 

Plummer Karen 425E11—.339-2318 Porter Cora E 1811 S Olive-332-9061 Prentice J L SouthShore Dr-339-7409 puller Dale 315EWylie-332-689: 

Plummer Robt E 305EVermiivaAv--339-76*44 Porter Edna Lucille Present Connie 407 Surant-336-25o8 piidi in mfai th niir^inr accij 

PLYMOUTH GARAGE B- mettsCrkRd-332-8847 Preslar Herman 707NLincoln-339-0790 p UBLI0 HEALTH NURSI^iG^SSM 

1700W3 - - - - -___334-4721 PorterGeoH WalnulGrvTrailerCt-339-5113 Pressel Ralph R 2611E2-336-7095 p.u,:, Inuestm , nt Coro 443. 

Poagjas 918EUniversity-332-5879 Sn-----336^388 Pressler Stanley A if&SS ^3, SLIncoln-336-5629 

Poel lhomaf lOOEMiMerD^ 339 _ 7359 Poner AndersonRd 332-2238 Pressler Susan 902 ECottageGrvAv-339-2860 PU 2 ^ I E C 6 U . BR “ R Y ._339-2271 

PoesseWafter 408 SHioh 0 .332 4225 PorterJohn ?03GourleyPk-.336-2839 Pressma Conrad J 3402ValleyVwDr-339-8298 PUBLIC SERVICE INDIANA 339 2271 

P«!S An1hony 40 5 8 08 S SFtsA;:::::339‘.M94 P °Z]°Z Lewis' 1 

Poff Dan E 120KingstonPI-336-7804 pol r Uutea 2307E2 '336^688 nvn X100W2 ...336-6371 

Poffenbarger R Jane 703GourleyPk-336-2286 M?rc 217E1 332-3704 noccrny IubL r J, 3---336-.479 Emergency Service After 5:00 PM 

Poglitsh Rudolph 34UTappRd -—336-1437 n'riAwnunn III PRESTON CHEMICAL CO Saturday Sunday 4 

ESS" ! “ 111 P p ub iowPau,a 52 on^^::^ 

Pogw,stSta n, ey 3522Va | (ey v iewD r 3 3 2-o 5 i3 d g ^ ^3ECo«ageGrvAv-339-7^ 

Pohlen Michael F Preston Lawrence M Puckett Clayton R SmithRd -.332-0181 

1910ChelseyCourt--339-8714 PORTER THE HOUSE OF photogr CampusViewApts-332-1676 Puckett Harry T 829W14-332-454' 

Poillion Bonnie 3315LongvwDr-339-0714 505EKirkwdAv—332-1610 Preuss Richard 301ECottageGrvAv 339-6245 Puckett Jas L WhisenandRd-332-8397 

Pointer Rachel UnionvilleRd-336-2486 Porter Wm A BethelLn..336-8742 Price Allan D 6i2CI:erokeeDr-336-3862 Puckett John BethelLane-332-134< 

Pointer Robt UnionvIRd -332-8665 Portman Jeff 316EUniv.339-1891 Price Carl D 2330FritzDr-•’32-4323 Puckett Judy 1503 SWalnut-339-510- 

Pokorski David Alan 1603E3-332-0377 Portnoi Nathan 522VsW17-339-8957 PRICE ELEC CO 350 SWalnut-- - 3-9769 Puckett Kenneth BrummettsCrkRd-332-564: 

Poland Arthur! 815E10 -332-6993 Portnoy Bernard i715CircleDr.339-5820 Price G William Puckett Patricia 1600EHillsideDr—332-5831 

Polemitis Andreas 405E8 -339-6382 Portuguese Airways TAP— 3801MorningsideDr T -339-4437 Puett Cards KingRd-332-9936 

POLICE DEPARTMENT-332-6321 See TAP Portuguese Airways Price Helen P 2428 SBryan-336-1770 Puett Delbert MtGileadRd-339-5359 

Polinq Cav Mrs 50 c wnndris - 35A A442 Reservations 4 Information Price Herb 816EHunterAv-.-339-1986 Puett Geo BirdieGalyanRd-332-8350 

Poling Elmer UnioivIRd --- — 332-0966 p osa da Rafae < 114V4E6-339-4106 Price Jerry D 750 SWalker-.--339-7582 Puett Horace W BirdieGalyanRd—336-8562 

Poling Hanford UnionvilleRd .332-8629 P° sson G K 225N SmithRd-332-5363 Price Paul E Jr 630AtwaterAv-339-6816 Puett Jesse L 4111VernalPk-336-1255 

POUND II1MN MIntmtrsf 2 1022 SouthdownsDr-336-5363 Price Richard H 102 SBryanAv —-339-8514 Puett Kenneth L 4HlV*malPk—-332-0098 

POLING JOHN M °P™"* Post 0 c—See U S Government—-339-9764 Price Robt W MartinsvIRd -332-4830 Puett Odell BirdieGalyanRd-—---332-5435 

_ , 505NWalnut—339-6131 Post Richard l608WoodlandDr-332-5588 Price Ronald lOOEMillerDr—.336-2418 Pugh C L 211E1--- 336-7085 

Po ing Lucille 104VaEKirkwdAv -336-6575 Potasnik Al l415NJordanAv-339-4610 Price Vernon 1206 SParkAv-332-4367 Pugh Jas D 1709W8-339-565/ 

Poling Robt L ShuffleCreekRd ----339-9077 Potter Bennett 215E12 -332-2498 Price W Bailey Jr 1015NCollgeAv -339-8163 Pugh R Gerald l700NWalnut-336-1907 

Pohtand Michael EvermannApts—-339-2898 Potter Christopher A Price Wm 0 Jr 413NCIark-336-6226 Pugh Richard 2511CascadeDr-336-656C 

! vn ! c k Sidney 1415E3-336-2369 800N SmithRd--332-2940 Prichard Claude L 702W17-336-8879 Pugh Wilma Mrs 231MatlockRd -339-9451 

Pollack Sidney 828WDixieAv-336-1462 Potter Donald E 4520CambridgeCt-336-6435 Prichard Paul E Pugin WelbyN 412E SmithAv-336-4882 

Pollard Aian P HlNOverhiHOr-339-8130 Potter Gary M 1603E3 -339-2879 WalnutGrvTrailerCt-332-3868 Puglisi Donald J -30NLincoln-339-5368 

Pollard B G No 1242 1107W7 -332-7866 Potter Jerry BrummettsCrkRd 336-1548 Priebe Donald A 3200LongvwDr --339-5764 Pulos Julie lOOEMillerDr-339-3953 

Po lard Jos K 813 SMitchell-332-2086 Potter Larry E 2429BroadviewOr—336-7860 Priest R M 709Anita -336-6715 Pung Adele 527 SWalnut-336-7310 

Po ert Janice K 831RansomRd-332-8356 Potter Vernie G 2619E2-336-8418 Prieto Francisco-Javier Purcell Geo W 217 SDunn-332-2417 

Pol ey Austin Eugene 1700NWalnut-332-1986 Potter Wm N 710 SHenderson-336-5693 405 SWalnut-339-3119 Purcell Jesse 706NCollegeAv - -339-7523 

Polley Barry 408N IndAv-336-1068 Potts Arthur 803WDodds—.-339-1514 Priez Ellen 316NCollegeAv-332-6727 Purcell John W l416ClairmontPk -336-6108 
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INL A UNIVERSITY 

partni of French and Italian 

■ALLAN ,NE HALL 

BLOr KINGTON, INDIANA 47401 

April 10, 1969 


TEL. NO. t I 2-3 3 7-J4 3 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

I am happy to offer you a teaching associateship for 1969-70. 

The stipend will be $2500. TAs receive remission of tuition fees 
except for a basic fee of $76 per semester. The teaching load i6 an 
average of five hours a week. 

Please let me know before April 15th if you are unable to make a 
definite commitment. 


Sincerely yours, 


Quentin M. Hope f 
Chairman 


QMH:sm 






arr r 

CREDIT UNION 


Bloomington, Indiene 47401 
“Your Flncndal Service Center" 


PfinmaQG&m 


TO THE 
ORDER 
OF 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BLOOMINGTON 

BLOOM I NOTON, INDIANA 


JOURNAL VOUCHER 


SCHEDULED TINTERFST 


CREDIT 


NEW NOTE NO. 


DEBIT 


PAYMENT 


RATE 


CHECK ;<o. 


42 44 


2 O BI-WEEKLY 
4'a MONTHLY 


FIXED 

1 H PAYMENT 

2 □ PRINCIPAL 


0 H NO AUTOMATIC TRANSFER 
1 □ DEBIT SHARES 


CHECK - DISBURSEMENT 


REVERSE 


64-70 


ENTRY 

75 


SHARE 


CURRENT NOTE NO. 


LOAN 

PAYMENT 


PRINCIPAL 


INTEREST 


OTHER: 


C u 

MEMBER 1 D 

CHECK 

MO. D d 1 7 y E YR. 


1-4 

0300 

5-11 

°io S 

~\12-13 

Vo 

14-19 

1 /UP* 

20 

8 


FIRST PMT. DUE DATE 1 
MO. DAY YR. | 


45-50 

\°/ 

^ /?o 

LOAN 

TYPE 

CODE 

t 

54-56 












F«tm ApprovtJ 
Iudg«t knot N*. 33-1-0202 



SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE STUDENT CERTIFICATE 

(Complete Appropriate lt«m or Items) 


to 17 


1, Nam* and Currant Mailing Addrrss nf Studant 

S. ROBERT POWELL 
RD# 1 

CARBONDALE, PA. 18407 


Dat a O CT 6 , 1969 


Salactlva Sarvlca No. 


36 79 


2p8 


PART I - GRADUATE STUDENTS 

2 (a). The studant idantiflad obova has been accepted for admission to graduate school for a full • time course of 

instruction leading to the degree of _, In_._In the class commencing 

_and being the first closs commencing after he completed the requirements for admission. 

2(b). The student Identified above has entered upon a full-time course of instruction as a candidate for a 

graduate degree, which commenced on Sept . 1963 _, and currently is meeting degree requirements, and 

is expected to attain the degree o f Ph.D. _In- EieaCh Ll l . on or obout- .Time, 1971- 


PART 0 - PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

3 (a). The student identified above has been accepted for admission to_ 

year class commencing_and being the first class 

for admission. 


3(b). The student identified above has entered upon, the- 

satlsfactorl' pursuing a full-time course of study leading to graduation with the degree of. 
on or about_ -___ 


_school in the first 

tncing after he completed requirements 

.year of his professional studies, and Is 


PART HI - GENERAL 

4. The student identified above is (check one) Q Not eligible to continue Q No longer enrolled full time 

| | Graduated_ 


3. Remarks 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Selective Service Regulations define a student's academic year as the twelve month period following the beginning of 
his course of study. 

This form should be submitted when an individual has been accep‘-d for admission as a graduate or a professional 
student to a college, university, or similar institution of learning (Itom 2(a) or 3(a), and will be submitted promptly (1) at 
the beginning of a student's academic year (Item 2(b) or 3(b), or (2) when a student is no longer enrolled, not eligible to 
continue, or graduated (Item 4). When graduation occurs Item 4 should be completed, entering the date of graduation after 
that caption. 


The original may be forwarded to the State Director of the State in which the institution is located, for distribution 
to local boards within the State, or to other State Directors of Seloctive Service, or direct to local boards. When the latter 
plan is followed the address of the registrant's local board should be in his possession on u Registration Certificate 
(SSS Form 2 or 2-A) or a Notice of Classification (SSS Form 110). A copy may be furnished to the registrant and a copy 

returned. 


Submission of this form does not constitute 
Authentication of information on this form 
tion has verified its p-eparation. 

6. ADDRESS OF LOCAL BOARD 


a request for deferment. 

may be by ony means evidencing that a responsible official of the insfltu- 


7. AUTHENTICATION 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
LOCAL BOARD 79 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG, 
41 N. MAIN ST. 
CARBONDALE, PA. 18407 


SSS f.nti 103 (*»vil«d 10- 'I - 671 IFievi-vs pnntingi ai. obioltl.) 



Name and address of Institution 



f<n*e 



L 


Jkcrctsry of ®l|* Srusifce* 






****** 






•f ft 


■ 


. 


fO-r.9 


SIMPSON 


Powell Cains 


MA Degree 


j. Robert Powell, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter S. Powell, Car- 
bondale RD, recently completed 
the requirements for the master 
of arts degree in French at In¬ 
diana University. 

Mr. Powell, a Fell Township 
High School graduate, received 
his B. A. degree in languages 
from Pennsylvania S tate Uni - 
versity, Washington, DtC: 

He is now teaching at Indiana 
University and working on a 
doctorate there. 


M,A. degree in French 
awarded to Powell 


S. Robert Powell, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. PoweU, RD Carbondale, re¬ 
cently completed the requirements for 
the Master of Arts degree In French at 
Indiana University. 

Mr. Powell, a Fell Township High School 
graduate, received a Bachelor of Arts de¬ 
gree in languages from Pennsylvania State 
University, and attended George Washing¬ 
ton University in Washington, D.C. 

He Is now teaching at Indiana Univer¬ 
sity and working on a doctorate there. 


_ . 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
SECOND SEMESTER 1969-70 


NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Alami 

701 E. 10th 

6-7761 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:00-2:00 TW 

Alcover 

703 W. Gourley Pk. #110 6-2154 

B631 

7-7835 

8:30-11:00 M 

Arandjelovic Campus View #1?4 

6-7625 

B614 

7-6324 

9:30-5:30 D 

Barden 

1201 W. Allen #8 


MH309 

7-2720 

3:30-4:30 T,2:30-3:30W 

Beharriell 

305 W. Dunft ; #12 

9-6405 

Atw. 

7-9495 

.2:30-MW 

Bertrand-Guy 

Eigenmann #311 

7-5993 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:15 M 

Blackmun 

218 S, Roosevelt 

9-1840 

Atw. 

7-9495 

12:30 M & Th 

Blanchard 

215 N. Rogers 

6-8105 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 WF 

Block - 

430 S. -Dunn St. #324 

2-4559 

MH309 

7-2720 

2:00-4:00 W 

Brasor 

1501 So. Madison 

9-6682 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-3:30 T 

Buckingham 

703 So. Fess Ave. 

2-8723 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30 MF 

Bushier 



B634 

7-7913 

On Leave 

Capusan 

Univ. Apts. E. #16 

2-7566 

B634 

7-7913 

By Appointment 

Carr 

918 Maxwell Terrace 

2-9920 

B627 

7-1134 

1:30-2:30 MW 

Carter, M. 

R.R. #1 

6-1622 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 M 

Carter, W. 

Hoosier Courts, Apt.A-7 

2-8519 

MH307 

7-2720 

9:15-10:15 MW 

Chagnaud 

507 1/2 E, Kirkwood 

S-8239 

B637 

7-7964 

11:30-1:30 W 

Chaitin 

1600 E. Hillside Dr.#18 9-8067 

B633 

7-7812 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Chirol 

GRC 0-114 

7-7526 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:00-10:00 D 

Constantin 

370 W. Evermann Apts. 

2-5965 

GH328 

7-3982 

10:30-11:15,2-5 MWF 

Cote 

1002 Tulip Tree House 

9-5685 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30T,10:30-llr30W 

Cottrell 

100 Clubhouse Dr. 

9-3737 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-12:20 TTh 

Craft 

Eigenmann 218 

7-4330 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30 MW 

jeGain 

321 E. 4th 

9-6253 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:00-11:00 M 

De Steffi 

429 S.Dunn,apt,B 


Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:15 TTh 

Diaconoff 

811 N. Grant 

6-3868 

MH302 

7-2720 

1:30-2:15M, 11:30-12:15Th 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
SECOND SEMESTER 1969-70 Page 2 


Diachert 

Eigenmann #216 

7-4120 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30 MW 

Fitts 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:00-12:00 MWP 

Gamier 

RR 12 Box 285 

9-7888 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Gaye 

Eigenmann 1334 

7-6691 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-5:00 W 

Gerrard 

430 S. Dunn #203 

9-3274 

B612 

7-8044 

By Appointment 

Gravit 

519 So, Fess 

9-9373 

B607 

7-7538 

9:00-10:20 TTh 

Greenspan 

511 N„ Lincoln 

6-8946 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:00-3:00 M 

Gross 

Eigenmann W306 

7-5875 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:15 MF 

Guiragossian 

120 Kingston Place #23 

9-4973 

B635 

7-7958 

1:30-2:30 M 

Gyallay-pap 

Box 109 Eigenmann 

7-1818 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30 WF 

Hammond 

1318 Eigenmann 

7-4967 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:15 MWF 

Hatcher 

430 S. Dunn 

9-0189 

B615 

7-6222 

By Appointment 

Hedrick(Dept 

. Sec'y)Prow Road 

2-3841 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12;1-5 D 

Heilbronn 

315 S. Mitchell 

2-8671 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-9:30 WTh 

Hines, E. 

710 N. Lincoln Apt.2 

9-5069 

MH305. 

7-2720 

3:00-4:15 TTh 

Hines, W. 

710 N. Lincoln Apt.2 

9-5069 

MH305 

7-2720 

1:30-2:30 MW 

Hope 

800 Sheridan Rd. 

6-6718 

B642b 

7-5458 

1:30-5:00 MTWF 

Houston, J. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B616 

7-7829 

On Leave 

Houston, M. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B608 

7-5764 

On Leave 

Hunt 

518 S Swain 

9-9431 

B617 

7-6488 

On Leave 

. Hyde 

936 S. Hawthorne 

6-2120 

B632 

7-2011 

11:15-12:00 MWF 

Jones 

1610 Dorchester Dr.#30 

6-8816 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:301,1:30-2 

Joseph,G. 

331 Univ.Apts. E. 

9-2921 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 M 

Joseph,S. 

331 Univ.Apts. E. 

9-2921 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 F 

Kibler 

707 S. Clifton 

9-1045 

B619 

7-6764 

9:30-10:15 MWF 

Klein 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-8239 

B637 

7-7964 

9:30-10:15 WF 

Konrad 

424 S. Fess 

6-8904 

Atw. 

7-9495 

4:15 T, 2:30 Th 

Lane 

320 Weatherly 

7-3316 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:00-3:00 W 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
SECOND SEMESTER 1969-70 Page 3 


Lapeyre 

942 C Maxwell Terrace 

2-3232 

B637 

7-7964 

2:30 M, 2:30 F 

Leake 

2331 N. Dunn St. 

9-5615 

B610 

7-6029 

10:00-11:00M,10:30-121 

Levitt 

420 Eigenmann Hall 

7-8712 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:307h, 2:30-3:301 

Linton 

1105 Eigenmann Hall 

7-6412 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 MW 

Mantooth(Sec'y) Univ. Apts. E,#314 

6-0427 

B642 

7-1952 

8:00-12:00,1:00-5:00D 

Mazzola 

120 Kingston PI.#53 

6-1940 

B636 

7-8059 

10:00-12:00 MW 

Melidona 

GRC - Weatherly 311 

7-2494 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:30-12:30W,1:30-2:30Th 

Mickel 

117 N.Park Ridge Rd. 

6-3992 

B611 

7-2221 

10:30-11:00 TTh 

Minsky 

Eigenmann 863 

7-4472 

MH302 

7-2720 

1:30-3:30 T 

Moody 

800 N. Smith Rd, #7-D 

6-5948 

LH401b 

7-2630 

8:30-11:30 TTh 

Morrill 

427 S. Henderson #4 

6-2328 

Atw 

7-9495 

Non-teaching 

Musa 

2208 Covenanter Dr. 

9-8960 

b622 

7-7035 

By Appointment 

Najam 

1301 Longwood Dr. 

2-0059 

B621 

7-8253 

8:30-9:15D,10:30-11130Tlh 

Nevton 

1000 S.Ballantine Road 

2-5820 

B630 

7-3127 

10:00-12:00,1-3 W 

Nielsen 

800 N. Smith Rd. #4H 

9-2100 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10-llM,3:30-4:30Th 

Noris 

423 S. Jordan 

6-5225 

B620 

7-6619 

By Appointment 

Obergfell 

3200 Longview Ave. #5 

6-1076 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30 MWF 

Pajault 

212 So.Grant 

2-3920 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:00-12:00 Th 

Peters 

503 1/2 E.Cottage Gr.#E 2-1801 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-9:30 TTh 

Pfohl 

416 E.4th St. 

9-3153 

B618 

7-6596 

By Appointment 

:?OOle,N. 

155a Walnut Gr.Trailers. 9-1808 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:15 W 

Poole.M. 

155a Walnut Gr.Trailers 9-1808 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30Th 

Popolizio 

836 W. 6th St. 

2-0384 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:00-11:00 W 

Powell 

430 S. Dunn #324 

2-4559 

MH309 

7-2720 

2:30-3:30 MW 

Rainof 

325 E. 3rd 

6- 8320 

B625 

7-2302 

10:30-11:45 W 

Ransbottom 

879 Eigenmann 

7-6977 

Atw. 

, 7-9495 

8:30-10:30 MTThF 

Ricciardi 

529 S. Washington 

9-3776 

Atw. 

, 7-9495 

8:30-10:30 M 
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Riley 

1025 Eigenmann 

7-4211 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30 

Rochkind 

218 S. Roosevelt 

9-1840 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MT 

Romano 

709 W. 12th St. #12 

9-8403 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-3:30 M 

Rosenberg 

120 Kingston Pi. #11 

9-0243 

B624 

7-7231 

1:00 MW 

Ruzzier 

Eigenmann 288 

7-6948 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:15 W 

Sabarese 

719 Eigenmann Center 

7-8336 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2-3 M,2:15-3:30 T 

Salomone 

1402 South Stull 

6-1477 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:00-2:15 MW 

Schechter 

212 S. Grant 

9-8107 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:00 MF 

Schutz 

416 N. Lincoln #6 

6-8635 

MH307 

7-2720 

2:30-4:00 T 

Sharp 

Willkie Coop N. 

7-2980 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Shelsy 

1277 Eigenmann 

7-1710 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 TTh 

Smoha (Sec'y)410 Campus View 

2-8201 

B607 

7-7538 

8:00-12:00,1:00-5:00D 

Snapp (Sec'y)P.O.Box 1395 

825-9438 

B621 

7-8253 

8:00-12:00,1:00-5:00D 

Snyder 

R.R.ll Box 361 

876-2221 

B626 

7-1249 

9:00-11:00 TTh 

Sommermeyer 

1309 Eigenmann 

7-1494 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 T 

Sordo 

703 W.Gorley Pike #110 

6-2154 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:30-1:30 W 

Spurbeck 

409 East Tenth St.#11 

9-9314 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30M,2:30-3:30W 

Straub 

119 Pinewood Dr. 

9-6733 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 TTh 

Strauch 

Redbud Hill Apts.#804 

9-2797 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

Tankersley 

Eigenmann 1108 

7-6613 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 TTh 

Trapnell 

Apt.25,2301 E.2nd St. 

6-8365 

B628 

7-2863 

11:20-12:00 MWF 

Valdman 

2922 Bankers'Dr. 

2-1749 

LH013 

7-8287 

2:30-5:00 MW 

Valette 

1040 Maxwell Lane 

9-0917 

B629 

7-7884 

11:00-12:00 MWF 

Vessely 

515 1/2 E. 10th St. 

6-2959 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:00-11:00 WF 

Walker 

1501 So. Madison 

6-3411 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:00-11:00 TTh 

Warnstrom 

Eigenmann 1182 

7-3932 

Atw. 

7-9495 

4:00-5:30 W 
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White 

411 E. Smith Ave. 

9-4611 

MH307 

7-2720 

By Appointment 

Will 

721 Ballantine Rd. 

6-4821 

B6G9 

7-5971 

10:00 TTh 

Willson 

724 Eigenmann 

7-9853 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 TTh 

Wimmers 

813 Tulip Tree 

9-7253 

LH415b 

7-7818 

1:30-2:15W,1:30-2:15F 

Yellen 

1600 E. Hillside 

6-1347 

Atw. 

7-9495 

4:15-5:00 D 

Zilli 

1012 Eigenmann 

7-9075 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:30 M 


OTHER USEFUL NUMBERS 


J anitor 



7-7372 


George McClain 

Building Manager 


7-3121 

(Eve. Rm. Reserv) 

Thomas Prebys 


Bry 105 

7-2489 

(Day Rm. Reserv) 

Norman Mikesell 

Language Lab Director 

B114 

7-8383 


Lorraine Strasheim Coordinator-Language 

LH101 

7-3333 



Indiana. Lengueg® Program 

LH101 

7-5806 


Francis Berry 

Ballantine Mimeo/Photocopy B544 

7-1636 


lora Jones 

Ballantine Post Office 

B22 

7-5303 
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TERM PAPERS 


(written by S. Robert Powell while a student at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN) 


1. "Heidegger and the Romantic 'maladie du aiecle'," French 

545, Pall 196? 

2. "Heidegger and French Romanticism," French 545, Fall 1967 

5. "Structural and Stylistic Manifestations of the Rococo 

Aesthetic in the Comic Theatre of the Eighteenth Century," 
May 12, 196P 

4. "The Reactions to Impressionism," Summer 1968 

"Copernican Astronomy and the Aesthetic of the Baroque," 
Summer 1968 

"Drawing is the first of the virtues.," Summer 1968 

5. "A Bibliography Compiled for the Study of the Indefinite 

and Partitive Articles," December 20, 1968 

6. "Structural and Stylistic Manifestations of the Gothic 

Aesthetic in La Vie de Sainte Marguerite, La Conception 
Notre-Dame, and La Vie de Saint Nic ola s de Wace ," April 21, 

1959 

7. "A Preliminary Study of the Conte as a Genre in Nineteenth- 

Century French Literature," May 8, 1969 

3. "John Constable," November 1969 

9. "Structural and Stylistic Manifestations of, the Aesthetic 
of Claude Monet in Le Ventre de Paris of Emile Zola," 

May 6, 1970 

10* "The Renaissance Conception of Space end Art in the 
Nineteenth-Century French Novel: Madame Bovary ," 
fragment, written after having completed Ph.D. 


EXAMS 

1. Examen pour le titre de Master of Arts, 4 pages 

2. Examen de doctorat en literature, reading list, 5 pages 

3. Examen de doctorat en literature, September 1969, 3 pages; 
Second samedi, 3 explications; September 13, 1969 

4. Examen de doctorat, Fsbruary 1970, 4 pages 
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The literature of France of the historical moment generally 
referred to by literary historians as the age of Romanticism 
represents a wor3d-view unlike any other In the history of French 
thought. It represents the dissolution of a definite rationalistic 
current of thought which began during the Renaissance and which 
reached its apogee during the Enlightenment. It represents, at the 
same time, the enthusiastic acceptance of a world-view founded on 
emotional exuberance, reflection and optimism. It is, however, 
an idealism which resulted in the formation of a modern sense of 
futility, lassitude and escapism, which the romantics 1 themselves 
referred to as la maladie du slecle . In order to better understand 
the essential characteristics of this psychosis which developed in 
post-revolutionary and post-Napoleonic France and to ascertain the 
reasons for its development, it is helpful to utilize certain 
philosophic principles established by Martin Heidegger in 1930 in 


Being and Time, 

The romantics, as do all gene rations when assuming their ^ aa 
■—- ' fcK) 

rightful position as active participants in a social order, askedjWjfyaH 

themselves a question which can be stated in the following manner:,^’ 

What is the nature and meaning of human existence? To answer this -- 


The romantics, as do al 


question is to define the anguish experienced by that generation 


^ The term "romantic" is used in this study to designate those 
writers whose principal literary productions were written primarily 
from the First Empire to the end of the reign of Charles I, that is, 
from 1804-1830. The term is also used in its broadest sense with no 
attempt being made to differentiate in detail the particular pro¬ 
clivities of individuals. 
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born during the Revolution or the First Empire. k basis for 
answering this question is supplied by a similar question posed 
by Martin Heidegger: What is man's fundamental state of being? 

For Heidegger man's fundamental state of being is his being-in-the 
world, his In-der-Welt-sein . that is, man is a being in the world 
and occupies a certain position in that world which ther^jr enables 
him to have a certain knowledge of the world. It is a world,which, 
as Heidegger explains, "is part of man's fundamental state of being, 
a world which exists in as much as man exists, that is, without man 
there is no world." Man, then, as a being-in-the-world, exists, and.: 
as such is constantly projecting himself beyond his actual level of 
being. This is clearly demonstrated by the etymology of the word 
existence which Hans Jaeger explains as follows:"The word 'existence' 
with its prefi- 'ex-' implies that we are constantly outside of our¬ 
selves, at it were, ahead of ourselves; we project into the realm 
of our posslbilites." ^ 

It is this principle of projection which serves as a point of 
departure :*or this analysis of the romantic ma ladle du siecle . The 
possibility of being, Exlstenz . for the romantlos was based in a 
post-revolutionary world, an historical moment during which a 

generation born during the wars came to the realization that the realm 

( Lv'l-RUJr ) ^ ■'j 

or possibility was vast if not infinite. The anticipation of that 

2 Quoted by Hans Jaeger in "Heidegger's Existential Philosophy 
and Modern German Literature", PMLA . 1952, p. 65f>. 

5 Jaeger, p. 657. 
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generation is expressed by Musset ^ in La Confession d'un enfant 
du siecle as follows: 

Tous ces enfants etaient des g^uttes d'un sang brfllant 
qui avait inonde la terre; ils etaient n6s au sein de la 
guerre, pour la guerre. Ils avaient r§v$ pendant quinze 
ans des neiges de Mosoou et du soleil des Pyramides. Ils 
n'Staient pas sortis de leurs villes; mals on leur avait 
dit, que par chaque barriere de ces villes, on allait a 
une capitale d'Europe. Ils avaient dans la ttte tout un 
monde. 5 


It wae a world wherein projection into the realm of possibility 
appeared unlimited. That world w a ?, however, in a large measure 
destroyed or distorted when the fathers of those who thought only 
of possibility returned from the military campaigns of the period. 
Those who fought in the Napoleonic wars returned home not draped 
in medals and surrounded in glory, as their children had anticipated, 
but instead tired, defeated, old and pessimistic. This disillusion¬ 
ment is stated by Musset in the following manner: 

La Prance, veuve de Cesar, sentit tout a coup sa blessure. 

Elle tomba en defalliance, et s'endormit d'un si profond % 
sommell, que ses vieux rois, la croyant morte, 1 'envelopperent 
d'un linceuil blanc. La viellle armee rentra en cheveux gris 
Spuisee de fatigue, et les foyers des chfiteaux deserts se 
rallumerent tristement. Alors, ces homines^de 1'Empire, qui 
avaient tant couru et tant egorge, embrasserent leurs femmes 
amaigries et parlerent de leurs premieres amours; ils se 
regarderent dans les fontaines de leurs prairies natales, et 


* Similar expressions of the romantic m al du siecle are de¬ 
lineated in Chateaubriand's Rene (18C2), Sonancour s Obermann (1804), 
and Vigny's Grandeur et Servitude mllltalre_s (1835). Throughout 
this study, however. Mussels La Confession d'un enf ant du siecle 
(1836) will le utilized to illustrate the romantic anguish. It is the 
contention of this writer that Musset's introspection and lucidity 
make his expression of the romantic anguish the most valuable for 
a study of this nature. 

5 Alfred de Musset, La Confession d'un enfant du specie , 

Paris: Editions Garhiera Freres, I960, p. 4. 
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ils s'y vlrent si vieux, si mutiles, qu'ils se souvlnrent 
de leurs fils ? afin qu'on leur fermit les yeux. Ils 
demanderent ou ils Staient; les enfants sortirent des 
colleges, et, ne voyant plus ni sabres, ni cuirasses, ni 
fantassins, ni cavaliers, ils demanderent a' leur tour, 
ou etaient leurs peres. . . Alors s'assit sur un monde en 
ruinee une jeunesse soucieuse. ® 

Those born during the wars and who had seen military life as an 

infinite realm of possibility, now saw it as a shattered dream. 

Heroic dreams were, in other words, now reduced to mock-heroic 

dimensions, unlimited optimism was stifled by pessimism and a whole 

generation which had dreamed of ambition and glory was .confronted 

with inaction and monotony. Musset states: 

Quand les enfants parlerent de gloire, on leur disalt: 
•Paites-vous pr§tres M ; quand ils parlaient d'ambition: 
M Faites-vous prltres"; d'espirance, d'amour, de force, 
de vie: "Paites-vous pr§tres!"7 

Projection into the realm of possibility thus became an impossibility 
and a whole generation was ther^y denied possibillty-of-being, 
Exlstenz . that is, a being outside of themselves. 

The possibility-of-being is, moreover, according to Heidegger 
only part of the existential structure of man. Man also is, and 
what he is must be integrated into or reconciled with the possibil¬ 
ities open to man. This is explained by Jaeger as follows: 

Man is, that is, he is thrown into this world. This thrown- 
ness, Geworfenhelt . is the fact of his being-in-thg world, 
the latter constitutes his factuallty, Faktlzltat , 8 

The reconciliation of man's factuallty, that is^what man is, with 

^ Musset, p. 3. 

7 Ibid ., p. 5. 

8 Jaeger, p. 657. 





his possibility-for-being, that Is, what he would like to be, was 
then Infinitely difficult for the romantic. Hot only was the realm 
of possibility limited or stifled but'it was limited by factors 
that were primarily outside of the individual. Inasmuch as man 
cannot exceed his potentiality or factuality such stifling would 
apDear at first glance not deleterious. Yet such stifling by a . ' 
disintegrating Hapoleonic world denied projection beyond factuality. 
In other words. In reconciling his factuality with his posslbillty- 
of-l^V^g the romantic confronted not only obstacles within him self 
which prevented pr ojection beyond poten tiality but also massive 
obstacles of the world. The latter, moreover, attempted to deny 
for the romantic not only possibility-of-being but also factuality. 
The reconciliation effected by the romantics when confronted with 
such obf acles constitutes the bulk of romantic literature, 
primar y those aspects which represent emotional exaggeration, 
escap and anguish. These aspects will be further discussed below. 

in reconciling factuality with possibility the human being 
is according to Heidegger, equipped with understanding, Verstehen, 
a a quality referred to by Jaeger as "tunning", Gestlmmisejn. 


nich allows the human being to respond to the world. Jaeger 
clarifies this notion of "tunning" by the use of an analogy of a 
radio and its aer^e)ls^ rlA ^ /1 ^ 

I should like to compare Gestlmmtseln with the sensitivity 
of a radio tuner and its aeriel. The fact that the tuner 
Is always tuned in one way or another enables it to be 
affected by and respond to sound waves. Thus it reveals 
the world of sound. Such being "tuned” is also character- 
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iatlo of the human being. We are affected by the world 
in which we live and respond to it. The existential 
structure which constitutes the awareness of "how we are Q 
where we are" is referred to by Heidegger as Befindliohkeit 

Utilizing understanding, Verstehcn . and "tunning", Gestlmmtseln . 

the romantic ascertained most accurately his position in the 

world, that is, the romantic realized fully the barriers which 

imposed themselves on his projection into the realm of possibility. 

Existenz . as well as upon his factuality, Paktlzltat . It was this 

realization that underlined the maladle which afflicted the 

generation born during the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 

Musset states this realization as follows: 

Un sentiment de malaise lnexprimable commenaa done a 
fermenter dans tous les jeunes coeurs. Oonaamnes au repos 
paroles souverains da monde. livres aux cuistres de toute 
espeoe, a l'olsivetS et a l f ennui, les Jeunes gens voyaient 
se retlrer d'eux les vagues ecumantes contra lesquelles 11s 
avaient prepare leurs bras. Tous ces gladlateurs frottis 
d'huile se sentaient au fond de l'fime une mlsere insupport¬ 
able. 10 

As a result of the denials imposed upon the romantics they 

developed an exaggerated sense of what Heidegger refers to as Sorge . 

or Care, which as Jaeger explains, is direotly associated with 

man's factuality and his possibllity-of-being and at the same time 

inseparable from a temporal structure. Jaeger states: 

I care what becomes of me. This "me" is rooted in the past, 
in my Faktizitat, the becoming refers to my future possibil- 
itles,' my Existenz. Both imply the present, my taking care 


9 Ibid ., p. 658. 
10 Hufcset, p. 10. 
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*Lj > L?? ing 4 abS0 J bed l n ^ P reaent day activities. This 
absorption is referred to by Heidegger as Verfallenaein .il 

Oare, g o rg e , is composed of man's faotuallty, Faktlzltat . man's 
possibility-of-being, Bxjstenz, and his absorption in his present 
duties, Verfallensjtia. Oare, in other words, is composed of temporal 
elements. Heidegger is therby led to conclude that the basic 
structure of man's existence is temporality, a temporality in which, 
as Jaeger explains, "the three elements of time (referred to by 
Heidegger as ecstasies of time because time by its very nature is 
ec-static, that is, always outside itself) form a unit." 12 

The romantic, although possessing a highly developed sense of 
the overall structure of care, nevertheless had a distorted com¬ 
prehension of its individual components, that is, the past, the 
present and the future. Inasmuch as the past for the romantic was 1 ^ 
annihilated by the Hevolution and the Napoleonio campaigns, the 


futur. was also dlalalshed. that Is, ths past In being destroyed 
provided no hope for the future. The present thus occupied a / 
position whose importance was greatly exaggerated in relation to 
both the past and the future. The sl^Ltaneous. unit of time was 
thus distorted. The romantic was, in short, denied the basic 


structure of man's existence by an historical situation which in 
destroying the past denied the possibility of a future. There 
remained only the present, a present in which the romantic was, 
as Poulet points out, incarcerated. Throughout his entire life the 


11 Jaeger, p. 659. 

12 IMd.. p. 659. 
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romantic attempted to escape the present m oment and therby alleviate 
the despair of a present which was separated from duration, that is, 
the past and the future. His attempt to escape the present was 
motivated by his inability to possess his life in the present. 

Poulet states in this connection* "To possess his life in the 
present_ jnoment^ is the pretention or fundamental desire of the ro- 
mantio. rt ‘^he distorted temporal structure of the romantio is rep¬ 
resented by Mussrffc in the following manner: 

Trois llfments partagealent dono la vie qui s’offralt alors 
aux jeunes gens: derriere eux un passe a Jamais detruit, 
s'agitant encore sur ses ruines, aveo tous les fossiles des 
slides de l'absolutisme; devant eux l'aurore d'un immense 
horizon, les premieres clartis de l'avenir; et entre ces 
deux mondes. . . quelque chose de semblable a l'Ocean qui 
separe le vieux continent de la Jeune Amerique, Je ne sais 
quoi de vague et de flottant, une mer houleuse et pleine 
de naufrages, traverses de temps en temps par quelque blanche 
voile lointaine ou par quelque navire soufflant une lourde 
vapeur; le siecle present, en un mot, qui separe le passi 
de l'avenir, qui n'est ni l'un ni 1*autre et qui ressemble 
a tous deux a" la fois, et ou l'on ne salt, ajbhaque pas qu' 
on fait, si l'on rnarche sur une semence ou sur un dlbris. 
Voila^dans quel chaos il fallut choisir alors; voila ce qui 
se presentalt a dea enfants pleins de force et d'audace, 
fils^di 1*Empire et petits-fils de la Revolution. Or, du 
passe 11s n'en voulaient plus, car la foi en rien ne se 
donne; l'avenir, ils l'aimaient, mais quoiI ... II leur 
restait done le present, l'esprlt^du siecle, et l'angoisse 
de la mort leur entra^dans l'fime a_la vue de ce spectre 
moitii momie et moitie foetus. 

The romantio, thus enveloped in a present which was disconnect¬ 
ed, empty, and futile, sought an escape from the distorted temporal 
world in which he was forced to live. He escaped through love,ii£' 





most Instances, into a self-fabricated metaphysical world. This 
metaphysical escape constitutes the bulk of romantic literature. 

It was in this world of ’his. own creation that the romantic found 

of fur Unf.ty- A r\ 

solace from the void of the present, that is, he found duration, Am uy^fr 
a duration which was founded, in many oases, on the possession 
only one moment through-lbve. In other words, a being who had 

neither a past nor a future found a future in a past love in that'j 

/ Mu* ■ 

thetmemoty ofithaVpdstc'love provided a basis for hope.f 

Ironically even in the metaphysical world of his own creation 
the romantic was not always capable of reconciling the past, the 
present and the future, that is, he was not capable of forming the 
three into a simultaneous unit. When the self-fabricated meta¬ 
physical and atemporal paradise of the romantics began to dis¬ 
integrate they were again forced into a temporal hell from which 
they sought escape by physloal movement. Such flight was an attempt 
to escape time, man%ssential existential structure. It was thus 
an escape from himself, Musset presents Octave's dilemma in the 
following paragraph* 

Je sentls aussitOt que la solitude, loin de me guerir, 
me perdait, et changeai completement de systems. J'allai 
a la campagne et me lanqai au galop dans les bois, a la 
chasse; Je faisais des armes Jusqu’a perdre haleine, Je 
me brisais de fatigue, et, lorsque, apres une Journee de 
sueur et de courses, j'arrivals le soir a mon lit. sentant 
l'4curie et la poudre, J'enfonqais ma tfite dans l'oreiller, 

Je me roulais dans mes couvertures, et Je oriais: FantOme 
fantCmel es-tu las aussi? me quitteras-tu quelque nuit? 
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Octave’s dilemma is that of the romantics In general. It Is the 
Inability to possess the present moment, which represents a 
distorted temporal hell. 

The romantic jnaiadle du slecle Is thus the result of both 

a temporally distorted post-Napoleonic world into which he waa 
"thrown" into a world of his own creation, the romantic was never¬ 
theless unable to effect the necessary Integration. In both worlds 
the essential temporal structure of man did not form a simultaneous 
unit. Prom both worlds the romantic sought an escape. He escaped 
from the physical into the metaphysical but when the latter failed 
he was thrown back into the present, a world from which he could 


not escape. 


The principles of Heidegger are then useful in understanding 
the romantic maladle du slecle in that they help put in relief both 
the causes and the principal characteristics of a psychosis which 

CJth 

afflioted a whole generation. " I 

It oan further be demonstrated that through the use of 
Heidegger's principles of Mltseln (being-with-others) and Fursprge 
(care- for-others) a highly tenable explanation for the disintegration 
of Romanticism can be offered. They are principles which at the same 
time provide a theoretical basis for that literature which would 
subsequently supplant the romantic experiment in Prance. Such a 
demonstration cannot, however, be undertaken at this time. 


4 c4w. 4 (uU* r sU%. lest M Ur oSfnhjlfa 

|i* 

kXJ ^ 4. h folUU Jl 'n * ** 
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“1 


Italian I C 


2nd EXilt -Dec 15 ,1965 


Answer the following questions j 
I) Come 8tonno i tuoi ginitori, e gli zii? 




2)Entriamo nel ristorante,cosa vuoi man c iare ? 

AA*ALs\AAj£<AUdLs AA^IA ^6 <&/ j dyU. 

5)Quanto costa ai gioivio una stanza? Devo pagare in anticipo? ^ - j 

4) Dove sono gli uffizi? Possiamo andarci a piedi? cZX-X/^O 0 

^i£<_ 4XnfxJL^tx^c^ . '}Um 

5) Vorrei conq^erare un giornele , dov'e un giomalaio? (GLaJL^La^ . 

\J<Lo /y<X5M 'tro^JLu (sOiyJlco\ cy^yv'iy^*- &. 

6) E una bella gioroata oggi? > C / OtA J!a~ } Ky** j?asJ 2 'z£o~s 

/A*-') JL AaLXA*&- 

7) Co8tano molto gli articoli in pelle in Itaiia? 0 

Ai , #k claGzUu ^ 

8) Qoaii mezzi possiemo prendere per andare a S. Pietro ? ^ 

£? SU~CaA>~<^ . 

(fijJxLc /kxm. (U^ZAXLyJL &otU SLXp*- . 

IO)Ha lei un appuntawento per end«re con gli amici? Peri andare dove? 

/d^j ^A^Ax) Z^J 

^/c OaUasJL. 

CixiVt/dL^ JaALC &^dL?SL^ , 





Flaubert and French Realism 



Final Examination - Spring 1967 


Answer two of the following questions (one hour each) 

l c a critic has said that Flaubert did not contribute anything 

to the fom of the novel but that be did bring to near Perfection far** 
which had been primitively explored by his novelistic *j* e *J*”? - 

may agree or disagree with this statement but discuss 2*®* 1 ®?* 
Flaubert's art and that of Stendhal and Balzac in the following areas* 


a) point of view 

b) narrational voice 

c) psychology 

d) grammatical and stylistic structures 

e) metaphorical structure 


2 . 


How could a 
the critics* 


definition of Flaubert's "aesthetic realism" perhaps resolve 
dilemma of Flaubert rcpantiquc, Flaubert realists? 


3c Make a historical sketch of the philosophical W>]Luti« 

the Bov ary basing your sketch primarily on your readings of the early 
work a ~5 £d any other primary and secondary sources you may have considered. 


lo 


Flaubert is certainly in the line 
writers. Is there any possibility 
materialist?" 


of Nineteenth century materialistic 
of defining Flaubert as an "aesthetic 





Master of Arte Written Examination in French 
First Day - Monday, May 15, 1967 




Le Saiziem® siicla: 

Discute r^^^ies suivants: 

1. Loin de le Juger, Montaigne fait a ppel A ces senblable^d'Stre "how," 
2o K2j^lai^C 

3 o^^^eA^-da^_^^ltb^atu^au^ 6 ^ siecle 0 
Le Dix-septiirae eiicle: * . q ^ 

Dlscu ter/un) des euivants: 


C7 

1. Discus® the development of Fyepch noatry from Malherbe to 
La Fontaine, To what extent can the latter be described^ as 
a uni art 6 h compromise between the are poet lea of Malherbe 
and that of Ids opponents (Recniar. far examp le)? 

2, Expliquez l'opiitan suiyinte/ Dans lea trao&iiqa de Corneille, 
lea persoraiages sb»t>douvent*au desaua de la nature, et 
quelquefols mSroe lyzrrr'nature. 



.scuss current trends*’'?)? research and criticism of the 
French clasaical^eSttr. 

Le Dix-huiti^me siccle: 

Discute^^das suivants: 

1, The theme of love in the. 






8 th century novel: 

istics of love as expressed by various 


a) Wtiat are 

autuors? 

b) In what wayCs/^is it^elatad to or expressive of otlier 

ideas — pnilosophical, sociological, moral, etc, 

2, Discuss the development of the /novel form in the 18th century/ 
indicating bo th progressi ve and retrogressive aspects, 

3, Wliat, in your opinion, id the 18th centuiy novel gar excellence ? 
Justify your ehoicej^Cmustrating how it la most expressive 

of the era. ^ 


M«Ao Written examinations 
May 16, 1967 


n 

7Py 


$0 x. 


II. 




Le Dix»neuvieme siccle: ^iscute/un ^es suivants: 

A."lisprit classique" au 19* siecw^ "iscuter ou l 'esthetique 
flaube.tienne ou l'esthetique baudelairiennoo 

B 0 The renewal of psychology in 19th century French literature a 
Do one of the foHoiJing: 

Write a summar^jalftory of psychological lite ature in the 
19th centurv 

Psychologies! description of love in the work of Stendhal 
as conwtfed to that of Racine 
The 19th century preparation for Proust 

Co Comment on five of jfoe foil crying: 

Antithesis add irony 
181*8 

'and Senecan style 
omni sTleiwt-^t* :or 
So Baudelaire antf'S^tanism 
60 Metaphorical psyctalbgy in Balzac 
7© Hugo 96 a visionary 
8 . Parnassian basis of symbolism 
9o Souvenir in Lamartine, Hugo and Musset 
10 . the literary criticism of lime de Stael 

Le vingtieme siecle: Diccuter deux des 3 uivants: k 

A 0 ,J -'he importance of the "pliilosophical nove if\ 



in the 20 th centupy, 


C h) Structural innovations in the 20th century novel as expressive of i 2 * * 5 
/ conceptual innovations, for example: time/space, the workings of th 
round* ctCo 

Co In what ways are the nouv^f'ro-.anciers indebted to the % 

French existentialist vpfterbS In wiat ways do they differ? (yV 

' \y 

D u The concept of Christian hK^ani 3 m in 20th century French ldtters. 
^^y^IL^Essai de critique: 


You have accepted the invitation, and are to write forthwith, tte» 
introduction to an anthology of French literature treating an/W) 
of the following periods, movements or styles: 


1 . le remantisme 

2 . le libertinage 

3* l'Sge de la raison 

1 *. le oiassicismo-^ 

5. I'humani 3 me 
60 le naturalisme 
le surrealisme 


N.Bo You ara not to write 
on a subject which is in tie 
general arefin which you ara 
or are nsnait contemplating, 
writing your thesis 0 


le 

xe 


rococo 

baroque 


J 


r 
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ORAL EXAMINATION 
for the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidate: S„ *obert Powell 


May 19, 1967 


I e Explication de texte : Passage froa Le Noeud de Vip^res by, F 0 Mauriac 
Discussion led by Mr* Burks 


IIo Discussion: 

A« The Renaissance ~ Mr* **urks 

B 0 The Eighteenth Century — Mrs a Coffland 

Co The Seventeenth Century Hr. Clubb 

D* The Twancieth Century — Mrs. Coffland and Mr., ^lubb 

So The Nineteenth Century — • Mr* Frey 

IIIc General discussion of the field 


Guest: Mra 0 Adorn 



jje A^~^-*-^^ ~3ZZ-*~*-f sZa cf~+-*-> /<*-&_«__ 

J Je reculc /~touioura/ devant le rdcit de Bile dealt si ebaude que 

nou9 n'avioaa pu laisser les persiennes closes malgrd tan horreur das chauves- 
sourls. Nous avions beau savoir que c'dtalt le frolsseaent des feuilloo d'un 
{j^JLur^ tllleul contra la maiaon, 11 nous aemblait /uOUlOUrST que quelgu'ym respirait <£n^ ) 
VU*' £rJHd <1/ Id i cbanbre_»_i2t oarfols le vent laltalt, dans les franaal^ons, le bruit 

g*T nTtT ' ^y£ft™ • * "To^Iun^ a |pn ddclin, dclalraiC le plancher et les ndles fant&aes 
/de nos (vdtQmentfT eoars fiJqus n'entcndlons plus la orairle munnurante dont le 
/ ourmura) s'dtait fait 9ilence>s. . /. y . j 

f 7 ^ ^ ^ 3 

/ fTu me disais: 7'** s Lsl*s 

I V- nnrrnnn««- 11 fatidrale dnnM r ... x / * n ii\ ( J.. d<V j>jJc 


to} 

*/&**-- 


r- Doraons, il faudralt do® 


yaA*' 


Mo\Lc. autour de notre TalTsTtude7 une "ombre fddnitCTDu fontPde l'ob£me2\ nous 
ne remoAtiona pas seuls. 11 surgiabalt ^ce Rodolohe lnconnu,) que j'fevmilJlo j, 
dan3 toa\coeur, dfis que mas bras se refennaient sur tol. j ^ 




\ 3t qaand ja les rouvrais, nous devinions aa presence. Je ne vpitfaio oas ^ J 

I \ souffrlr, \j 'avaio neur de souffrir. L'instinct de con3ervation^due aussi pour / 

I \| le bonheycl—.Je sav ^is qu'il ne falla it oaa t'interrogor. J e^faissals ce ordnom 
V ds latere une c tzm[rnr jjujfaco^de notre v ie. Ce qu i'aornait ^souj P l es caux ..^ ^4 

\ ^S £ndo m l tfr r 7~I^j w r iuul p e -T i efcorruntlonT) ce secret !outride,') le ne fis rlen pour l'arra- \ I 
V< ^*^her L2 lr. vasel Mais tol, miserable/ tn avals be9oin de libdrer par des paroles jl 

cctte passion adcue et qui dtait rcstde sur so faim. 

j/ ^ Q ,CA^e*JL&j^ctz^ — a ^ ~u> ^3 

C^u r > ^ JPranqoi* Mauriac, Iy Noeud de V^res 

2 } it ^ 

J C/ / 

l 

sVU-A^fi - ? j&JLhb^ 


f) &> (tin 

Assume 


AASl&t /ZsV/UJhjLU^ — Z? 

& C 


^ < hp't^l^ui^.3 





aso^f/' 

^ t\' i *»i 


J 
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7rp.qpa.i3. 5G. axemen % 4. h o 21 noveTibro ig^u 

P or.n'ir la forms convoaable du vcrbc entro narar t hpegs : 

1-2. Nous no conneissonc porsonna qui (nouvoir) , __ .jouar 

au piano mala nouc avons olusieurs tnis qui (rouvcli j* 
jouer au tennis. 

3. Jo n’el jamaio entendu une chanson franoalce qui (atre ; 
r.U33i belle. * 

4-5. Do toua les livrea cur la table, 11 n’y a qu’un qui (otre ) n i 

cor it on fraiu:ais et e'est la ooul qui C&tre) _ itttJrerser.t. 

6. 11 n'y a p?c do cre.vate ici quo jo (rot-loir) _ a ohotor. 

7. Jo cherc'.io le raoncieur qui (eavolr) _par coeur toua 

lea pocraas do Victor Hugo. 


TradivJ.ro Isa mots ml re parentheses: 


1. (However), 
tristo. 


Jjcui’out’o qu’ellc; coit. ells a I'air 


2. Nous vcub rencontrerono (anywhere vhat over ) t> 


(at any time whatever)_ 

coy 02 £ l*hours. 

3. (Whatever? _ __ _ 

4. (Whenever ho receives) __ 
son amie 11 est hourcus, 

5. (Howevor much ho studloc)^ 
aux oxamone. 

6. (Whoever you are) __ 

7. (Whoever understands) 

o© loomo dc Baudelaire. ' 

9. (Whatever v?o do)_ 

felon. 


9 . (Whatever ) __ _ 

10. 7.1 parlera a (anyone whatever) 


_n ourvu qua vous 


jsoient voc chagrins, venose oo voir. 


__lottr® d« 


il ochou3 toujourn 


jroulllc* vous talro. 
lo frangy.is siraora 


_nouc Gcsayono do la faare 


probleboe quo vouo ayes, poroovoroz. 
. ____ a v troll bourse. 


Trc.dn5.ro. en francaig: 

1. I don't think they will l9avo before we give them sons money. 

2. Sha is happy that wo era her* although wa era not happy to bo hero. 


J 


FRAHC 1 ZS 2B i ND Hour E xam Bareli . le 23 covftgi’vre 1965 
?raduiaez 3.cs phraa r.s r ulvantes ; (75$) 



1. She go - *! up to eight thirty; ohc washed her face tad hanc'.o; and then 
che smoked five cigarettes. If cho had not 3mo-:ad the cigarettes ahe 
would not have looked sick. 


2. I ill hffve to order (it io necessary to order) a new pen. The pen 
with wnich I corrected your exams no longer works. 


3. We saw three girls at the movies last night. The girls that we saw 
there were French and they wore dressed in green. 


4, 7. have Just given you ecae information. Does it agree with the 
information that you already have? No, what you have Just said is 
ridiculous. 


5. They would like to have their pons repaired because they dropped 
them yesterday and they no longer work. 


5, Whom did you moet at the reception last night? I mat a French girl. 
The girl whom I met does not know what Is going on in Washington. 


7. They had already begun to build the house rhea I arrived. I would 
have been on time If I had loft on time. 


8. I am going to study tonight until eight o’clock. I will telephone 
you at 8:20. You will have finished your work when I phone you, won’t 
you? 


9. I heai*d that you did net have a good time. Io that why you look 
sad? What happenod in Paris? What’s bothering you? What are you thinking 
of? What do you think of Paris? 









10. The girl I an golr .3 to go cut with Is : p re: .ch. The French town 
in which cho s born in very small. 


11 . What ia ths natter with you? You look ciol. tthat happened to you* 
What do you needV I am going to cend for the '.octor. 


12. What can I do for you lady? It*s about these earn. Don’t you have 
something cheaper? 


13. The book I need Is In Paris. I havo 3urt written a lettor^to oy 
friend who lives in Prance. The friend I wrote the letter to -■ 
studying music in Paris. 


14. They tfsre ntanding in front of the snail bakery shop when my car 
collided with a truck. The car I vra3 in war; :'3d and .he truck was blac 
At the time when the accident took place the ctreet was very slippery. 


15. Which of your books are the largest? Which 
is the tallest? Here are my ties. Which one do 
do you need? 


one of your sisters 
you want? Which one 




* 


Tr adtvlcoz lee phrase s gulymtog : (12 %) 

1. I used to fro_ - — . - — • 

2. We arc going away —. ... . .■■■ ■ 

3. They will .... —— — ■ - —— 

4. Did they leave IfgT D.EU______—--- 

5. I will so out__—----— 

6. She didn’t feel wall.-.---- 

7. Help your a elf_____—---- 




C. They fell aslee p , _ __ - 

9. We will dee p - 

10. They went (foa, pi.) _ _ _- 

11. I would feci betto r _ __ 

12. We would go . _ _ 

Indltmez le tenipg de chaeuna dec fonaflP fralvp .n teas 

1. vous d/ieuriatee _ 

2. il r^pondlt 

3 . ils cboiaiBseat_ 

4. finis _ 

5. nous repondrou u _ _ 

6. tu derleunas 

Slctec (10£) 






Franoais 3G, lo 30 ncvecbr© 1966, La Frar. co el -as Fraccais. 


??7 


1 0 iho Middle Agee hac bosn classified by 30ns as an unproductive period in the fields 
of education, politics, literature (theater and poetry), end religion. Agree or disagree, 
flhy. 


2. Discuter deux sur c xatre: Jeanne d'arc, Saint Louis, Charlemagne. les origines do la 
France. 


“1 


- ,N / ^ 

3, lis siGele do Louis IIV C3t considcre uno dcs porioacs les plus reri£irqaabie3 cL 
l : h±ntoire da la France, Discuter un peu Louie XIV. son re^no, la littoraturc pendant 
sen re^ne (Descartes. Corneille, Racine, Holiere, La Fontaine), l*architecture, los 
dnistras du roi etc* 


, fir/ 


U. Discuter un sur doux:La Renaissance cn France( Francois ler, L J architocture, Montaigne, 
Rabelais etc.)} La Reforae fit las guerres de religion (Calvin, Catherine de Kedacis, 
L*Edit de Mantes, lo prct«sbtantisins etc.) 


J 


Vynnrj* A %}. 13 december 1966. La France et les Fraryais 


Discuss the arts, politics, religion, theatre and poetry etc. of the Middle Ages. 

Dio cuter les origines de la France. 

-j. write a concise paragraph on the following figures of French history* Jeanne d'Arc, 
Saint Louis, Charlemagne. 

j ;> Describe brtfffly the life, interest, and accomplishments of Louis XIV, and their 
manifestations in literature, politics, religion, education etc. 

*;, Discuss briefly the Renaissance in Prance (Francois ler, 1*architecture. Montaigne, 
Rabelais, the wars of religion, the Edict of Nantes, protestantise; etc./ 

V mnslate Ihe following passages*_ 

r , Catherine de Me die is, qui gouvernait pendant la ninorite du Jeune xoi Charles IX, 
iii son ministre Michel cb l'Hospital essayerent de r econcilier Catholigues et Protestants, 
nils ils echouerent corpletement, et la guerre civile, un moment interrompue, reprit 
i.iec plus d'intensiteV 

;• pendant la plus grande partie du Mayen Age, la France , conm las autres pays 
(i» 1*Europe occidentals, vecut sous le regime f^odal. Ce regime n’etaxt pa3 favorable 
V. ^unification du pqys. L'autorit^ des rois Capetiens, souvent affaiolie par les 
j;Mrres et par 1*Indiscipline des seigneurs, se develjjpa lentement, 

•.< Le gothique est un art d • inspiration surtout religieuset 1‘epoque ctait profondament 
r qyante et les meilleurs architectes, s culpteurs ct peintres t ravaillaiont p our l'Eglise. 
(velques-unes des plus belles cathedrales gothiques furent construites en France au 
1 llleme Siecle ot au debut du XIVf La plus celebre, cat la cathddrale de Paris, 

2> mortal! see par le^jaaan de Victor Hugo, Kotrc-Damo de Paris. 
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BARBARA 


BANKERT 


269469 


STEVEN 


BELLMAN 


268788 


BULGER 


269726 
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270784 


ROSALIND 


CCLE 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COURSE TITLE 

SECOND YEAR FRENCH 


HF.PT. CODE 


FREN 


004D 


267830 


ALLEN 


STEVEN 


BELLMAN 


268788 


BENKIN 


SARA 


BOBROW 


261748 


270967 


LAURANCE E 


FITZPATRICK VIRGINIA B 
GOLDSTEIN DEBORAH B 


245861 


275190 


MARGARET E 


GRADY 


283874 


CAROLYN 


268741 


HEWITT 


280960 


KAGEN 


ELLEN 


280617 


KATZ 


KATZ 


LORNA 


279471 


MICHAEL 


281029 


KELLY 


REBECCA 


KETCHUH 


279026 


STEPHEN 


LEI BER 


284226 

270519 

283958 


STEPHEN 


LERNER 

Jmoore ' 


LYNDA 


FRANCES 


206941 


NEAL 


NORMAN 


SARDELLA 


281627 

283918 


SATENSTEIN 


LAWRENCE 0 


SCHAFFER 

SCHNEIDER 

SCOTT 


266125 

270397 


ELIZABETH C 


SOUTHWORTH 


ELLEN 


284066 


JOAN 


269143 


TINLEY 


PATRICIA R 


267827 
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Franpais 4D: Powell 

Exanen // 1, le 9 fevrier 1967 

1. SI noijs (se dep^cher)_ 

arrives avant le commencement du film. 

2. lie (had been waiting for their friend), 
depuis une heure quand il e6t arriv'e, 

3. Croyez-vous que nous (nouvoir) 

(before they arrive) _ 


nous serions 


„finlr nos devoirs 


4. Je vous dlrai la verite aussit'ot qu'elles (partlr)_ 

5. Elies se sont (dire)_qu'elles etalent belles. 

6. Ils n'ont rien fait hier solr (hoping) 

neige contlnuernit et qu'il n'y aurnit pas de classes. 


aue la 


7. Les Jeunes fllles francnises qu'il a (voir) 
portaient des lunettes de soleil. 


_en ville 


8. Je parlerni a (anyone whatever)_ . ( a nv time 

whatever) _ .(anywhere whatever) 

_ pourvu qu'il solt £ l l heure. -- 


9. (However)---triste que vous soyez, n'oubliez pas 

notre rendez-vous. 

10. II est difficile (a/de/pour/__) repondre cux questions (without 

having studied)_ 


11. Lorsqu'il (had finished)_ - 

un mot. 

12. (Do you know),_ ■» i 

ma soeur. 

13. (Whoever understands)_ 

aimera ce romr-n de Proust. 

14. Quand nous etions Jeunes nous (aller) 
plage. 


il est nartl sans dire 


_sl votre frere (knows) 


frnn^ais 


souvent a la 


car elle a 


en retard. 


15. Elies se sont (laver)_ les mains. 

16. Elle est heureuse que nous (venlr) c ar elle a 

(fairs) f aire une nouvelle robe. 

* i' • •. • 

17. Il est probable qu'elle (will be)_en retard. 

18. Donnez-moi votre adresse afin que Je (pouvoir) 
vous envoyer une carte-oo3tale. 

, 4 ' , •: i 

19# Ojhatever)- solt la reputation de ce toils de / . 

Cezanne, Js ne 1* a line pas. 

20. Y a-t-il quelqu'un icl qui (attendre) * le 4-raln 

• v pour . Chateauroux? " 


r 



/oo 2 


21 . II passe r.on tenos (a/de/pour/_J , rr - * lre les ronans ae 

Balzac. II lui a fallu hult heures (a'/de/oour/—) -lire 

Le PeVe Gorlot . 

22. Vous avez tort (a/de/pour/__) _orolre qu’ll est facile (a/de/ 

pour/ )_aoprendre le russe; (Il/Ce).. — es * une longue 

tres difficile (a/de/pour/_)___aoprendre. 


23 . II a gagne 3a fortune (by wor'-clng)___• 

24. Je (should)__ecrlre une lettre k non frere mais 

Je n'al aucune envle.de le falre. 

25. Avez-vou 3 besoln (de/de 1*/ du/des/d' ) .._llvre que 3 p -l 

perdu hier. 


Changer (s'11 le f.^ut) lo forme des ohras e s sulyrntes. so.lt nour_des 
raisons de stvllstloue. solt onr soucl de clarte.. 

1. La langue chlnoise est ecrlte de hnut en bas. 

2. Nous serons accompagnes par nos amis. 


3. Nous esperons o.ue nous reusslrons. 

4. Avant qu*il ne soit mort, Nanoleon a dlcte ses memoires. 

5 . Ils veulent que nous flnlsslons nos etudes ovant de sortir. 




r ~} 

j , /o of 

Francais 3AsPowell 
Hour 5 Exam, le 17 mars 1967 

A. MSTTRE LE VERBE EKTRE PARENTHESES ^ LA FORME QUI CONVIENT : 

1 . S'11 avalt beaucoup d'argent 11 (£tre) 

vralment heureux. 

2 . _ Je parllral aussitot qu'lls (flnir) leurs 

'———- devoirs. 


3., 

4., 

5., 
6 . 


7. 


8 . 

9. _ 

10 . 

11 . 


Les Jeunes filles francnices qu‘il a (voir) 
etalent belles. ^ 

Voudrlez-vous que Je vous (dormer) deux 
mllle franc 8 ? 

Apres qu'll (dire) au revoir £ ses amis 
11 est nartl pour la Prance. 

Le nolo dernier 11 (travalller) pendant 
quaranto heares. 

Elies (oe lever) ^ 8 heures. Elies (oe laver)' 
les mains et le visage a> 0:10. Elleo 
(descendre) 0 * 8:30 mala elles (ne pas deo- 
cendre) leurs valises. 

Quand nous etlona en Italle nous (aller) 
souvent ^ la plage. 

Croyez-vous que nous (pouvolr) flnir avant 
son arrivae. 

Rous (attendre) mon frere depuis 45 minutes 
quand 11 est arrive. 

SI J'avals eu assez d'argent Je (acheter) 
uno voiture d'occasion. 


12 ., 

13., 

14 ., 


15. 


16 ., 

17., 


II (nelger) toute la nuit et les routes 
^talent dangereunes au moment ou Je buIs 
parti. 

\ * A 

Elles oe oont ^rencontrer) devant le theatre 
8 heures precises. 

II faut que nous (flnir) nos etudes avant 
de sortir. 


Croyez-vous qu'll (avoir) vlngt ans? Je 
croia qu'll (avoir) l'alr plus jeune. 

II est possible quo nous (£tre) on retard. 

Nous nous ^ommes (dire) qu'll valait mleux 
de ne pas etudier. 


Elle eot heureuae que nous (£tre) lei. 




18 


19., 


20 . 


/Oo£ 

Hier elles (aller) en vllle et elles 
(acheter) une voiture fraqgalse; male 30 
crola que .le prefer© la volture italienne 
qu'elles n'ont pas (vouloir) acheter. 

Kous n'avons pas d'argent; c'est^pour ca 
que nous avons beaucoup d3 problemeo. 

SI seuleraent nous (etre) riches. 


B. VERBES 

1. nous ^avoir) -plus-que-parfalt 

2. 11s (etre)-condltlonnel passe 

3. vous (attendre)-futur 

4. Je (chanter)-condltlonnel 

5. 11 (aller)-present 

✓ ✓ 

6. elle (orolre )-paose compose 

/ / 

7. tu (dlre)-passe compose 

8. elles (connal’tre)-ltaparfalt 

z ✓ 

9. je (avoir)-passe compose du 

sub.lonctlf 

10. vous (DarlcrJ-nrosent du 

sub.lonctlf 


C. CHANCER (S'lL LE FAPT) LA FORME DES PHRASE'3 

DES^AISONS de styliotique spit par sou oi de clartl? 

1. Pensez-vous que nous ayons assez de temps? 

2. La pomme est cultlvee dans la llord de ce pays. 


SPIT POOR 


3. Nous croyons que nous pourrons vous rendre vl3lte ce solr 

^ / / 

4. Le vln a ete bu par lea Invites. 


/606 


D. LA FRANCE ET LES FRANCAIS 

1. Qui est le rol le plu$ important de la Renaissance franchise? 
Pourquol? 


2. Qul est calvln? Pourquol est-11 Important au point de viie de la 
religion de la Renaissance? 


3. Qul est Jeanne d'aro? Qu'est-ce qu'elle a fait pour la Pranoe? 

4. Comment les Romalns ont-lls transform^ la Gaule? 

5. Dlscutez un neu Louie XIV: l'homme, son regne, ses accorapllssements. 


6 . 


Qu'est-ce que 


l'&it 


de Nantes? 


7. Donnez la signification de la phrase: "Paris vaut blen une messe" 


8. Pendant quelle £poque 1'architecture gothlque est-olle apparue? 
Est-ce qu8il y a des cathbdrales gothlquea en Prance au.lourd 'hul? 


9. Qul est Charlemagne? 


10, Dlscutez un peu Rabelais and Montaigne 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Department of French 

Offer of an Assistantahip for 1967^1968. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

1. We are pleased to offer you a half-time assistantship for the 
year 1967-1968, at a salary of $2400 for the academic year, or 

if you prefer, a one-third time assistantship at a salary of $1600 
for the academic year. Attached to this letter is a form on which 
you may indicate your preference. If you wish to decline this 
appointment, will you please sign where this is indicated, and 
return the form to us. 

The assistantship also provides a waiver of tuition and fees. 

2. You are invited to attend our Orientation Institute for new 
assistants. This Institute will convene on Thursday, September 7 
and continue through Wednesday, September 13, ending the day before 
registration begins. You are requested to arrive in time to parti¬ 
cipate in this program for its entire duration. The program is 
intended to acquaint you with the Department and particularly its 
methods and procedures in teaching the courses to which you will be 
assigned. It will also include some rapid review in the French 
language for the purpose of determining what further training may 
be desirable. For native speakers of French, this last will be 
replaced by a review of English, and orientation in procedures in 
an American college. You will receive an additional salary payment 
of $100 for participating in this program. All new assistants are 
expected to participate. 

The program will occupy each day except Sunday: Saturday will 
include a half day. You should therefore plan to establish yourself 
in living quarters in Urbana or Champaign in advance, and report at 
8 A.M. on Thursday, September 7, in Room 232 Lincoln Hall (Wright 
and Chalmers Streets) just opposite the office of the French Depart¬ 
ment. 

3. Definition of a half-time assistantshi p 

The University sets twelve hours a w*»©k as a full-time teaching 
load. Half-time, then, is six hours. In the case of foreign 
languages, however, with few exceptions the courses of the first 
two years meet four hours weekly. Thus we can arrive at a half-time 
teaching load only by averaging the loads of two semesters. This is 
done by assigning all new assistants to teach one section the first 
semester and two sections the second semester. 
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The University considers this technically an assignment of 
one-third time the first semester and two-thirds-time the aeconr 
semester. Since assistants* salaries are closely tied to the 
teaching load, the person teaching one four-hour section the first 
semester and drawing a half-time salary is in a sense overpaid. 

In such cases, the administration stipulates n the assistant should 
be advised of the obligations incurred by him in this arrangement, 
and an acknowledgment of these obligations signed by him should be in 
/the J files.** In other words, (1) should the assistant resign 
at the end of the first semester, he would be obliged to return to 
the University the amount he has been overpaid; (2) the assistant 
agrees to teach two sections the second semester. This statement 
of acknowledgment is Included on the acceptance sheet attached. 

The half-time assistant teaches one four-hour section a week one 
semester, and two four-hour sections the other semester. In some 
cases he will be asked to teach a five-hour section. All teachers 
of courses with a laboratory program work one hour a week as monitors 
in the Language Laboratory. New assistants participate in in-service 
training during their first semester. This consists of attendance 
four hours weekly at an observation class and registration in 
French 405, a non-credit course entitled "Teaching College French," 
meeting one hour weekly. In addition, assistants are asked to serve 
on examination and textbook committees. 

4. Definition of a one-third time assistantship 

The assistant on one-third time teaches one section meeting four 
or five hours weekly each semester. Except for the smaller teaching 
load, his duties are the same as those of the half-time assistant, 
described above. 

5. Equation of graduate study to the teaching assistantship . 

A full study load consists of four units of graduate work ( one 
unit is equivalent of four semester hours) . An assistant on a 
half-time appointment may carry as much as three units of graduate 
work or three fourths of a full study load. An assistant on c one- 
third-time appointment may carry as much as 3 3/4 units of graduate 
work. Four units are considered a full-time load. 

You will receive more information later when you have indicated 
your acceptance of the assistantship on the attached fnrm. We 
welcome any questions from you. 


Sincerely yours, 

(fbM/tu 


B. H. 
Head, 



Mainous 

Department of French 
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Ann Marie Swindlehurst 
marries Russell Powell 
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Miss Ann Marie Swindle- 
burst, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Swindlehurst, 18 Darte 
Ave., and Russell T. Peweil, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Powell, Carbondle RD 1, wtre 
onlted In marriage Oct. 8 at 
- p.m. in the Berean Baptist 
Church. The Rev. Arthur Men- 
eeley performed the ceremony 




before an altar decorated with 
white gladioli and mums. 

Given in marriage by 
father, the bride wore a wulte 
lace street-length dress over 
beige crepe trimmed at the 
neckline, hero.,, and three- 
quarter length sleeves with a 
band of white crepe and but¬ 
toned to below the waist in the 
back. Her white feathered pill¬ 
box hat featured a noseveil. 
She carried a hand bouquet of 
white pompons, chrysanthe¬ 
mums and ivy with a shower of 
velvet ribbon. 

Miss Linda Tonkin, this city, 
was maid of honor. Her aqpa 
crepe street-length dress was 
styled with sleeveless bodice, 
bateau neckline forming a scal¬ 
loped “v” in the back and ac¬ 
cented at the back waistline 
with a large bow and streamers 
cascading to the hemline. She 
wore a matching hendpiece and 
carried a bouquet of pink pom¬ 
pons and chrysanthemums. 

S. Robert Powell, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., was his brother’s 
best man. Donald W. Powell, 
New York City, another bro- 
tyer, and Richard J. Swindle- 
hurst, brother of the bride, 
ushered. 

Dinner followed at Crystal 
Pines. The bride’s mother wore 
a moss green knit suit with 
brown accessories. The mother 
of the bridegroom wore a cocoa 
brown suit witfi gold access¬ 
ories. Both wore orchid cor¬ 
sages. 

For a wedding trip to the 
New England States, the bride 
wore a green tweed suit, black 
accessories and corsage of or¬ 
chids. The couple will reside 
at Bainbridge, Md. 

The bride is a graduate of 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
and was employed by the First 
National Bank of Jermyn.The 
bridegroom is a graduate of 
Fell Township High School, att¬ 
ended Pennsylvania State Univ¬ 
ersity and is serving with the 
U. S. Navy Sea Bees in Bain¬ 
bridge. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 



FIRST SEMESTER 1967- 

•68 



NAME 

HOKE ADDRESS 

HOME 

FHOIiE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Alcover 

1610 Dorchester, Apt.20 

6-7907 

B631 

7-7035 

12:30-1:20 MWF 

Arandjelovic, S. 

Hoosier Crts., Apt. B3 

6-7625 

Atw. 


9-11 T 

Arandjelovic, V. 

Hoosier Crts., Apt. B3 

6-7625 

Atw. 


4:30-6:30 W 

Armstrong 

GRC S127 

7-730C 

Atw. 


9:30-10 M; 3-4 Th 

Beverly 

GRC C331 

7-6C83 

Atw. 


9-10:30 MWF 

Bodie 

322 University East 

6-1018 

Atw. 


1:30-2:15 MWF 

Borger 

1302 Atwater 

6-2686 

GH30A 


9:30-10:30 MF 

Brasor 

233 Hershey 

7-5884 

Atw, 


9:30-11:30 M 

Bridges 

GOG S. Washington 

9-7552 

Atw. 


10:30-11:30 TTh 

Brown 

105 Mottier 

7-4342 

Atw. 


10:30-11 T; 1-2 F 

Buehler 

213 University East 

9-8149 

B634 

7-7913 

9-11 M; By App*t. 

Burnett 

3540 Fullerton Pike 

C25-5449 

Atw. 


3:30-4:15 MW 

Caldwell 

500 S. Morton 

9-3007 

Atw. 


3:30-9:30 MB 

Carotenuto 

353 Evermann Apts. 

9-7638 

Atw. 


10:30-11:30 TTh 

Carr 

910 Maxwell Terr. 

2-9920 

B627 

7-1134 

1:30 M 

Caruthers 

501 S. Fess 

6-4460 

Atw. 


3-5 MWF 

Casagrande 

120 Kingston PI., #33 

9-2707 

B626 

7-1249 

3:30-5:30 TTh 

Casarlego 

GRC Box D216 

7-2773 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30 WF 

Catling 

GRC Stempel 128 

7-2000 

Atw. 


1:30-2 M; l s 30 W 

Catura 

3315 Longview, Apt. 62 

9-4431 

GH307 


11:30-12:30 MWF 

Chagnaud 

100 E. Miller Dr. #30 

6-7424 

Atw. 


4:30-6:30 W 

Chaitin 

3200 Longview, Apt. 33 

9-0067 

B633 

7-7812 

2:30-3:15 MEYh 

Champigny 

1040 Maxwell Lane 


B614 

7-6324 

11-12 TTh 

Clark 

GRC D315 

7-3690 

Atw. 


1:30-2:30 MF 

Cloutier 

Mem. Hall, Wells Quad 

7-5045 

Atw. 


10-11 MF 

Cook 

J315 Longview, Apt, 62 

9-4431 

Atw. 


9:30 MWF 

Coon 

1302 Atwater 

6-2606 

GH304 


9:30-11:30 MW 

Cooney 

2002 E. 7th 

9-4905 

GH32C 


11:30-12:15 MTThF 
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DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
FIRST SEMESTER 1967-68 Page 2 


NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

FHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Costas 

829 E. Cottage Gr. 

9-3692 

A tv. 


11:30 D 

Craft 

114 1/2 E. 6th St. 

9-3649 

A tv. 


11:30-12:30 TTh 

Cu8trt.d 

Campus View #913 

9-6363 

A tv. 


10:30 TTh 

D io 

215 N. Johnson #10 

2-8409 

A tv. 


10:15-12:15 Th 

Davis. Marilyn 

615 E. 14th 

9-5779 

A tv. 


10:15-12 MTh 

Davis, M. (Sec*y> 

349 Evermann Apts. 

2-5319 

B607 

7-7538 

8-12 1-5 D 

de Gain 

321 E. 4th 

9-6253 

A tv. 


2:30-3:30 D 

Deleuze-Dordron 

GRC Weatherly 134 

7-7862 

A tv. 


2:15 D 

Diaconoff 

811 N. Grant 

6-3868 

GH307 


9:30-10:30 D 

Dix 

104 Pinewood Drive 

6-2809 

A tv. 


8:30-9:30M;9-10T 

Downes 

A-l Hoosier Courts 

9-7710 

GH307 


8:45-9:45 M-W 

Farrall 

327 W. Univ. Apts. 

2-3783 

GH308 


9:30-11:30 F 

Feinzig 

GRC Vos Hall 312 

7-3576 

A tv. 


9-10 Hi 

Filipek 

GRC Box C-232 

7-5749 

GH328 


2:30-4:30 F 

Fittz 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

A tv. 


3:30-4:30 Hi 

Fogg 

GRC Moffat 116 

7-5107 

A tv. 


9:30-10:30M;l-2Th 

Friedman 

GRC Stempel 210 

7-3C86 

A tv. 


2:30-3:30 D 

Gans 

515 E. Smith Ave. 

6-2872 

BS20 

7-6619 

1:20-2:20 MJF 

Gerhard 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

A tv. 


10-12 Hi 

Gerrard 

324 S. Highland 

9-3274 

B612 

7-8044 

2:30 Hi 

Gravit 

519 S. Fess 

9-9373 

B607 

7-7538 

1-3 D 

Greenspan 

511 N. Lincoln 

9-7692 

A tv. 


12:30-2:30 M 

Gross 

GRC D122 

7-2070 

A tv. 


9:30 MF 

Guiragossian 

209 University West 

9-4973 

B635 

7-7958 

On leave Sem. I 

Barker 

GRC Moffat 224 

7-6892 

A tv. 


10:30-11:30M:1-2W 

Hatcher 

1415 E. 3rd St. 

9-3706 

B615 

7-6222 

By appointment 

Hedrick(Dept. Sec'y) F*ow Road 

2-3841 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12 1-5 D 


Hines 


CRC Herahey 134 


7-3683 A tv 


9:30-10:30 WF 




DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 
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NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Hope 

Sare Road 

6-6718 

B642b 

7-5450 

9-12; 1-5 D 

Houston, J. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B616 

7-7829 

By Appointment 

Houston, M. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B60C 

7-5764 

By Appointment 

Hunt 

518 S a Swain 

9-9431 

B617 

7-6480 

By Appointment 

Hyde 

936 S. Hawthorne 

6-2120 

B632 

7-2011 

11:20-12:00 MWF 

Jacoberger 

100 E. Miller Dr. $30 

6-7424 

Atw. 


10:45-12:45 W 

Jakey 

708 S. Cory Lane $97 

2-9144 

Atw. 


3:15-4 M; 9:30-10T 

Jones 

504 North Lincoln 


GH30G 


2:00-3:00 TTh 

Joseph, G. 

331 University East 

9-3578 

Atw. 


9:30 MW 

Joseph, S. 

331 University East 

9-3570 

Atw. 


9:30 T 

Klbler 

715 E. 8th 

9-1045 

B619 

7-6764 

11:30-12 MWF 

King, Mi88 

507 1/2 Kirkwood 

6-7COO 

Atw. 


3:15-4 TTh 

King, Mr8. 

RF. #10 Box 1 

2-4920 

Atw. 


2:30 TTh 

Klein 

100 B. Miller Dr. $30 

6-7424 

Atw. 


4:30-6:30 W 

Kleinhenz 

1603 E. 3rd $329 

9-6009 

GH307 


9:30-10:30 D 

Kurtz 

1200 N. Indiana $1 

9-7606 

GH328 


12:30 TTh 

Lapeyre 

Evermann Apts. $567 

6-0027 

B637 

7-7964 

2:30 M; 12:30 W 

Larson (Sec'y) 

1506 Dorchester $11 

2-2933 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12 D; 1-5 D 

Leake 

2331 N. Dunn 

2-4304 

B610 

7-6029 

On Leave 1967-68 

LoCastro 

GrvC Moenkhaus R107 

7-7759 

Atw. 


2:30-3:15 TW 

Loker 

1503 Atwater 

6-2712 

Atw. 


0:30-9:30 TTh 

Lutkus 

409 N. Indiana 

9-3726 

B611 

7-2221 

9:30 MWF; 1:30 Th 

Maas 

GRC F112 

7-4070 

Atw. 


2:30-4:15 T 

Martini 

GRC F312 

7-7404 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30 WF 

McIntosh (Sec'y) 

RR $1 Bloomfield 

076-1814 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12 D; 1-5 D 

Miles 

809 S. Lincoln St. 

2-8307 

Atw. 


1:30-3:30 MT 

Miller, K. 

914B Maxwell Terr. 

9-3700 

GH307 


9:30 MWF 

Miller, S. 

914B Maxwell Terr. 

9-3700 

GH30C 


9:30-11 MWF 
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NAME HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Musa 

000 Sheridan Rd. 

2-2013 

B622 

7-7035 

By Appointment 

Najam 

1301 Longwood Dr. 

2-0059 

B621 

7-8253 

By Appointment 

Newton 

1000 S. Ballantine 

6-8311 

B630 

7-3127 

By Appointment 

Norl8 

214 E. 7th St. £3 

6-3675 

B630 

7-3127 

On Leave 1967-68 

Odom 

1025 So. Dunn St. 

2-22C4 

Atw. 


11-12 TTh 

O'Doonell 

432 S. College, Apt. 2 

6-0512 

Atw. 


8:30-9:30 MWF 

Pfohl 

410 E. 4th St. 

9-3153 

B613 

7-6596 

1-2 MP; 10-11 Th 

Plyley 

GRC Box C205 

7-3581 

GH304 


1:30 MU 

Powell 

515 East First St. 

6-5959 

Atw. 


4:15 T; 2:45 F 

Prdcy 

408 N. Grant 

6-7042 

B635 

7-7958 

10:30-11:30 MWF 

Ralnof 

325 E. Third 

6-G320 

B625 

7-2302 

1:30-3:30 WF 

Randall 

329 S. Fess 


Atw. 


2:30-4:30 MW 

Rarog 

GRC D304 Vos 

7-3360 

Atw. 


2:30 MWF; 10:30TTh 

Rlcclardl(Wk.St.) 

Briscoe 632A 

7-8936 

B642a 

7-1952 

2-5 D 

Riser 

GRC Moffatt 226 

7-6C92 

Atw. 


2-3 M; 2:30 T 

Rosenberg 

120 Kingston PI. #11 

9-0243 

B624 

7-7231 

1:30 MWF 

Rotolo 

1015 H. College #5 

6-1919 

Atw. 


9:30-10:30 TTh 

Saunders 

416 E. 4th St. 

9-7679 

B62C 

7-2063 

By Appointment 

Schechter 

405 S. Highland 

9-0420 

Atw. 


10:30-11:30 MWF 

Schenlcman 

GRC T266 

7-4534 

Atw. 


3:30-4:30 MT 

Shelsy 

Box 314 Mem. Hall 

7-2605 

Atw. 


2-3 TTh 

Sherrington 

422 1/2 S. Henderson 

6-2061 

GH304 


11:30-12:30 MWF 

Singenaan 

1200 N. Indiana #51 

9-6709 

Atw. 


3:30-4:30 MW 

Smith 

GRC S320 

7-3316 

Atw. 


2:30-3:30 MW 

Spulber 

4410 Blackstone Crt. 

2-0404 

GH304 


11:30-12:30 W 

Streett 

GRC C230 

7-5149 

GH328 


10:15-11 MWF 

These 

623 E. Atwater 


Atw. 


1:30-2:30 MW 

Trupiano 

GRC D134 

7-2383 

Atw. 


8:30 T; 9:30 W 



r 
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NAME HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

/o/y 

OFFICE HOURS 

Valdman 

2411 Fritz Dr. 

2-1749 

LH310 

7-3287 

By Appointment 

Valette 

3200 E. Longview £2 

9-42C3 

B629 

7-7334 

10:30-11:30 M-F 

Vedv 4 *- 

2627 E. 2nd St. £9 

9-2525 

B636 

7-8059 

1:00-2:00 M-W 

girner 

605 S. Fess 

9-7469 

Atw. 


1:30-2:30 TTh 

UBt»c 

522 E. Kirkwood 05 

6-7436 

Atw. 


1:30-3:30 M 

/ebb 

GRC D329 

7-4034 

Atw. 


10:30 T; 2:30 F 


GEC C327 Stempel 

7-6623 

Atw. 


9:30-10:45 WF 

Vikler 

123 Campus View 

9-52J0 

Atw. 


3:30-4:30 T 

Will 

721 Ballantine 

6-4321 

B609 

7-5971 

9:00 D 

Williams 

427 S. Henderson $4 

6-2323 

A.tw. 


10-11 MWF; 2-3 T 

Wlnwood 

500 S. Lincoln 

6-3651 

Atw. 


3-4 M; 10-12 F 

Witney 

1101 S. Parle 

2-5276 

Atw. 


2:30 T; 10:30 Th 

Yeiser (Wk.St.) 

Briscoe 305A 

7-9214 

C642a 

7-1952 

3-11 D 

Young, K. 

3740 Uoodyard Rd. 

6-3517 

Atw. 


1:30-3:00 MWF 

Young, M. 

3740 Woody a rd Rd. 

6-3517 

Atw. 


2:30-4:15 V7 

Zaytzeff 

1610 Dorchester Dr. $20 

6-7907 

Atw. 


9:15-10:15 M-W 


*********** 

* * * * 

* * * * * 

* * * * 



OTHER USEFUL NUMBERS 



George McClain 

Building Manager 



7-3121 

(Evening Rm. Reserv.) 

Warren Shlrey 



Bry 105 

7-1775 

(Day Rm. Reserv.) 

Norman Mikesell 

Language Lab Director 


B114 

7-8303 


Phillip Leamon 

Coordinator-Language 


LH101 

7-3333 



Indiana Language Program 

LH101 

7-5306 


Leo Wampler 

Ballantine Himeo/Photocopy 

B544 

7-1636 


Lora Jones 

Ballantine Post Office 


B22 

7-5303 


Georganne Applewhite 


B642 

7-1952 

Saturday 9-12 


k_ A 






MEMBER STATEMENT 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY FKPICYCES FEDERAL CRFOIT tMCN 


• s ROPERT PCHFLI 
FRENCH & ITALIAN 
515 E. 1ST ST. 
BLCCR INCTON» INn. 


PLEASE REPORT PROMPTLY ANY ERRORS 
IN SKARE OR LOAN ACCOUNT TO CHAIRMAN 
Of THE SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 






A80.00- 

A.8C 

19.2C 

A60 .80- 

A.61 

19.39 

AAl.Al- 

A . A 1 

19.59 

A21.82- 

A.22 

19.76 

A02.0A- 

.51 

AC2.CA 

.00- 


11C2.57- 

1102.57- 

15.07 

18.9? 

IC83.6A- 

7.95 

192.C5 

891.59- 

1.76 

IA8.22 

7A3.37- 

A3.37S 


7A3.37- _ 


THIS IS YOUR PERMANENT 
RECORD RETAIN THIS 
STATEMENT FOR INCOME 
TAX REPORTING PURPOSES 


WE 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Ml GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE STUDENT CERTIFICATE 


10 >2L-66 


Silas Robert Povoll 
RD #1 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania 


Selective Service No, _ 

36 79 I li3 5 269 


PART I -GRADUATE STUDEN I § 

2 io|. The sludenl identified obovv has been occepied le.' udrorision to gtoduule schuul loi o lull-tin- ours* ul insiriKlioti tending loo gtuduale uegree. 

in the doss commencing_ OBd b « 1 "9 ,h * clo “ ‘"""••"“"B <*•* h » ‘ompleted the f«qu*r«- 


2 ft. The *,dcnl (denied above hoi entered upon n lull lime course ol instruction Ol o candidate lo o grodoole de~*e. -h <h c..mmeiK«d < 
ge pte O? _, and currently and Is expected lo ottoin the degree of m#Ue 

French Lite on .. 0 ,. 0U , Jane 1970 _ 


3 (a). Ihc .ludenl tdenti'.ed oboe- hot beenaccepted lor admtetlon lo- -“ ho ° l *» *» W tlm ‘ « 

incnc tig__and being ihe lirlt class commencing after he completed requirements lor odmiecron 


3 (b|. Ihe rindent identified above ho» entered upon. die.—- 

satisfactorily pursuing o lull ti-io course ol study leading So graduation with Ihe degree ol_ 


_year olhh professional studies, ond i' 


PART IU-GENERAL 


4. Th> , Ani identified above <s hrc*a 


1 ^Nol eligible lo • 


J j No longer ento ' d lull lime 
| j Oroduolcd 


This lorm It to be ptepored by oulhoriied represetua lives ol colleges ond untvi •• who ore cor lily ig i a rdsolatCc siolusd students n selective service 
locrn hootds. The lorn. ,t lu oc completed by tilling m all opprepriote ntenV spore, ond ploclng ’XV its appropriate bees Submit Ihe ynal ul iMt form 

lo II . local lioord »iih which die sludenl Is reglstere.l ol die address tho-n - lien, 6 A copy may be lu hed lo llm reg.siron, and py rnio-ncd. Sub 

m 4 ll It farm does not cons •lut® a ivquctt lor deferment Authentication c« .nlormoKoo on H.i* form may be by any meant evident r.g Inal o responsi¬ 

ble fticiol o# iKe institution bos verify i in preparation 

.,-oduate college sludenl. lor the purposes cJ dosstbcai n by o local board, is defined t ■ be a sludenl -ho hos been octeple.l lor. or hos entered 
upc i lull - me course ol instruction ol o groduote school as o conddole lor o graduole degree, including, in uddil.on lo course work. '• hing ond research 
assn 1 .me. preparation lor (me.,|is longuogo ond other reqins d eiominohons ond super vised woik on graduate theses. 

A piolessionol college sludenl. lor the purposes o. - ctossri cui.on by 0 local board, is delined lobe o lull time sludenl who hos been accepted for odmimon 
by. -ho a in altendonce ol o professional school including low. medicine dentistry, velennory med.cm. . apathy, oplomcvph ; mocy. chiropractic, 
or shrropody. A sludonl of the prepr. lessron .1 level i hi > n prepormg to t*< o sludenl m a p.u'ess.onol hool is consid. red to tM in undergrorfaoie 
student, _ 


s.s.s. 

Local Reard #79 
Ll N. Main St. 

Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 16L07 




Name ond address ol Institution 


















NAME 


HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

Alaml 

701 E. 10th St. 

6-7761 

Atw. 

Alcover 

316 E. University £20 

5-1042 


Alessia 

Eigenmann 3C7 

7-5052 

GH304 

Arandjelovic 

Hoosier Courts £B-3 

6-7625 

Atw. 

Augustinos 

Campus View #313 

9-6580 

Atw. 

Baldeasaro 

Wells Quad MIC 

7-2C65 

Atw. 

Barden 

Eigenmann 009 

7-3291 

Atw 

Bates 

Eigenmann 022 

7-4310 

Atw. 

Bertrand-Guy 

Eigenmann 301 

7-5535 

Atw, 

Beverly 

405 S. Highland 

9-0420 

Ai'W. 

Blackmun 

Eigenmann 12G 

7-2745 

Atw. 

Block 

430 S. Dunn St. £324 

2-4559 

Atw. 

Bodie 

University Apta. E. £33'i 

6-1013 

Atw 

Brasor 

330 S. Jackson 

9-66G7. 

atw. 

Buehler 

University Apts. E. £213 

9-8149 

Bb34 

Burnett, C. 

914B Maxwell Terrace 

9-4703 

Atw. 

Burnett, D, 

914B Maxwell Terrace 

9-4733 

Atw. 

Caldwell 

500 S. Morton 

9-3007 

GH304 


910 Maxwell Terrace 

2-9920 

B627 

l cv 

R.R. £1 

A-1622 

Atw. 

Caruthers 

430 S. Dunn St. £307 

6-1407 

Atw. 

Casariego 

Eigenmann 341 

7-7414 

Atw, 

Catling 

405 S. Highland 

9-3420 

Atw. 

Caturs 

3315 Longview £62 

9-4431 

Atw. 

Chagnaud 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-3239 

3637 

Chaitin 

3200 Longview £33 

9-306 7 

B633 

Champigny 

1040 Maxwell Lane 


B614 


Ill 1/2 W. Kirkwood 


7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

7-7C35 

2-4:50 F 

7-277.0 

11:30-12:30 MW 

7-9495 

10-12 F 

7-9495 

12-2 W 

7-9495 

5:33-10:15 MW 

7-9495 

10.30-1 AT; 9:30F 

7-9495 

2:30*3:30 MW 

/-9495 

5:1.5 MW 

7- 9495 

9:30-10:30 TTh 

7-9495 

3:15 T; 2:30 W 

7-9495 

1-3 T 

7-3495 

1:30-2.15 TTI. 

7-9495 

11:30 M; 3:30 W 

7-7913 

By Appointment 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 T 

7-9495 

10:30-12:30 T 

7-2720 

10:30 MTTh 

7-1134 

1:30 M 

7-9495 

2:15-4:15 Th 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MW 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 WF 

7-9495 

11:30-12:30 MW 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 MTThF 

7-7564 

10:30-11:30 KT 

7-7812 

2:30-3:30 MWF 

7-6324 

On leave II Sem. 

7-2720 

10:30-11:15 MW 
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Cooney 

3315 Longview $62 

9-4431 

GH323 

7-2720 

12:30-2:30 F 

Cotd 

Eigenmann 659 

7-1373 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MTh 

Craft, S. 

Eigenmanr. 21C 

7-4330 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 MT 

Craft, W, 

1709 W. Cth St. $23 

9-3649 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-2 MWF 

Custr’d 

Hoosier Courts $A-3 

9-6363 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 TTh 

Dando 

4111 Vernal Pike $13 

2-8409 

GH307 

7-2720 

11-3 Tli 

de Gain 

321 E. 4th St. 

9-6253 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Dischert 

Eigenmann 1030 

7-4506 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:30 Th 

Ehlers 

Eigenmann 1321 

7-4519 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30 MTh 

Esquerrd 

Eigenmann 1291 

7-1606 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10-12 T 

Etchen 

Eigenmann 1206 

7-4794 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2-4 T 

Pittz 

405 S. Highland 

9-3420 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-2 MW 

Fogg 

Weatherly 134 

7-7862 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 W 

Gans, E. 

C03 E. 11th 

6-2372 

B620 

7-6619 

12-1 MWF 

Gans, M. 

C03 E. 11th 

6-2872 

B620 

7-6619 

By Appointment 

Gerrard 

430 S. Dunn St. $203 

9-3274 

B612 

7-8044 

10:30 W 

Gravit 

519 S. Fess 

S-9373 

B607 

7-7538 

On leave II Sem. 

Gross 

Eigenmann 126 

7-2745 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:15 MW 

Guiragossian 

120 Kingston Pi. $23 

9-4973 

B635 

7-7958 

11-12 W 

Hammond 

Eigenmann 1124 

7-7450 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:15-12:15 TF 

Barker 

Eigenmann 328 

7-6705 

GH328 

7-2720 

1:30-2:30 MTh 

Harris 

218 S. Roosevelt 

9-3561 

GH308 

7-2720 

1:30 MWF 

Hatcher 

430 S. Dunn St. $315 

9-8053 

B615 

7-6222 

By Appointment 

Hedrick (Dept. Sec'y) Prow Road 

2-3841 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Heilbronn 

315 S. Mitchell St. 

2-8611 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:15 MF 

Hines 

Eigenmann 376 

7-3155 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

Kolt8claw (Sec'y) Bloomfield 

304-4542 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Hope 

800 Sheridan Road 

6-6718 

B642b 

7-5450 

9-12; 2-* D 

Houston, i. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B616 

7-7029 

By Appointment 
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Houston, M. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B60G 

7-5764 

By Appointment 

Hunt 

518 S. Swain 

9-9431 

B617 

7-6488 

By Appointment 

Hurst 

Eigenmann 1089 

7-7727 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Hyde, J. 

305 E. 17th St. #6 

9-4447 

B632 

7-2011 

10:30-11:15 MWF 

Hyde, M. 

936 S. Hawthorne 

6-2120 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:15*11:15 MF 

Jacoberger 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-8239 

B637 

7-7964 

10-11:15 MI 

Jakey 

708 S. Corey Lane #97 

2-9144 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-12:30 TTh 

Jones 

1610 Dorchester Dr. #30 

6-8816 

GH323 

7-2720 

1:30-3 M; l-3Th 

King (Sec'y) 

3315 Longview #67 

9-0479 

B607 

7-7538 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Klein 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-8239 

B637 

7-7964 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Konrad 

Eigenmann 1341 

7-7014 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:15 TW 

Laforest 

Eigenmann 1429 

7-3827 

B637 

7-7964 

10:30-12:30 W 

Lapeyre 

703 W. Gourley Pike #111 

6-8027 

B607 

7-7538 

11:30-2 D 

Larson (Sec'y) 3315 Longview 1*10 

2-2933 

bo42 

7-1952 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Leake 

2331 N. Dunn 

9-5615 

B610 

7-6029 

9-11 TTh 

Levitt 

Eigenmann 320 

7-6431 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 TTh 

LoCastro 

324 E. 2nd 

9-5052 

GH304 

7-2720 

10:30-12:15 Th 

Lotkus 

409 N. Indiana 

9-3726 

GH308 

7-2720 

By Appointment 

Mazzola 

727 W. Dixie #11 

6-1940 

B626 

7-1249 

3:30-4:30 MWF 

Melidona 

Weatherly 225 

7-3816 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 ME 

Hickel 

117 N. Park Ridge Rd. 

6-3992 

B611 

7-2221 

10:15-11;2-3 TTh 

Miles 

120 Kingston PI. #4 

2-8387 

GH307 

7-2720 

9:30-11 MW 

Miller 

424 S. Henderson #7 

9-5460 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 Th 

Moody 

800 N. Smith Rd. #7-D 

6-5948 

LH401 


10:30-12 MWF 

Moreau 

211 North Grant 

9-1914 

GH307 

7-2720 

1-4 TTh 

Morris 

409 E. 10th St. #11 

9-9314 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4 TW 

Musa 

2208 Covenanter Dr. 

9-8950 

B622 

7-7035 

By Appointment 

Ha jam 

1301 Longwood Dr. 

2-0059 

B621 

7-3253 

By Appointment 

Newton 

1000 S. Ballantine Rd. 

2-5020 

B630 

7-3127 

2-3 T; 1-2 W 
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Noris 

423 S. Jordan 

6-5225 

B619 

7-6764 

By Appointmer 

Obergfell 

3200 Longview #5 

6-1076 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 Th 

Papierniak 

Elgenmann 1330 

7-6910 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:15 WTh 

Pfohl 

410 E. 4th St. 

9-3153 

B618 

7-6596 

By Appointment 

Popollzio 

Elgenmann 1493 

7-9835 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10-11 W 

Powell 

430 S. Dunn St. £324 

2-4559 

GH323 

7-2720 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Puerner 

Elgenmann 418 

7-8712 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 Th 

Pung 

527 S. Walnut £5 

6-7310 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3:30 T 

Ralnof 

325 E. 3rd 

6-3320 

B625 

7-2302 

By Appointment 

Randall 

408 N. Grant £6 

6-3903 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 TTh 

Rarog 

Weatherly 313 

7-2494 

Atw. 

7-949: 

9.30 MF; 1:30 W 

Rayburn 

RR 9, Box 61-D 

825-9230 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2-3:30 MW 

Rey, A. 

323 S. Grant £15 

9-2154 

B629 

7-7C34 

10-12 MTh 

Rey, J. 

323 S. Grant £15 

9-2154 

B629 

7-7804 

1:30-2:30 W 

Riser 

Weatherly 306 

7-1701 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30 M; 3:30 W 

Ritter 

1212 N. Grant £B-1 

6-30G0 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30 M; 1-2 T 

Root 

Weatherly 209 

V *2059 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:15-4:15 MWF 

Rosenberg 

120 Kingston PI. £11 

9-0243 

B624 

7-7231 

1:30-2:15 MWF 

Saunders 

416 E. 4tu St. 

9-7679 

B628 

7-2863 

By Appointment 

Savoie 

719 E. 7th St. 

2-0233 

GH304 

7-2720 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Schechter 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

Atw. 

7-9495 

12-2 MF 

Schenkman 

606 S. Park 

2-1947 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 T 

Schlater 

Elgenmann 539 

7-5177 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:15 M 

Schutz 

415 S. Dunn £6 

6-8635 

G1I308 

7-2720 

By Appointment 

Schwartz 

611 E. University St 

. 6-1027 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30 T; 1:30 F 

Shelsy 

715 E. 2nd St. 

6-3295 

Atw. - 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

Sommermeyer 

Elgenmann 1321 

7-4519 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:15 TTh 

Tankersley 

Elgenmann HOC 

7-6613 

Atw, 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 Th 

Thesz 

623 E. Atwater 

9-4709 

Atw, 

7-9495 

10:30-11:15 TTh 



Ill 
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Trupiano 

606 S. Park 

2-1947 

Atv. 

7-9495 

1-2 W; 10:30 Th 

Valdman 

2411 Fritz Drive 

2-1749 

LH017 

7-3207 

11 TTh; 2:30 MW 

Vedvik 

314 E. 11th St. 


B636 

7-0059 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Walker 

1501 S. Madison St. 

6-3411 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-3 TThF 

Walston 

(Sec'y) 305 E » Vermilya 

9-5050 

B621 

7-0253 

8-12; 1-5 D 

Rlcciardi 

701 e. loth st. n 

9-3776 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 M 

Watanabe 

Eigenmann 1022 

7-3228 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:15 TTh 

Watson 

800 Tulip Tree 

6-7406 

Atw. 

7-9495 

Taught I Sem. 

Webb 

Eigenmann 635 

7-6920 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:15 MW 

Weinraub 

510 E. Smith 

6-2373 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1-2 T; 9-10 Th 

White 

2514 E. 5th 

2-3101 

GH30C 

7-2720 

3:15-4:45 MW 

Will 

721 Ballantine Road 

6-4021 

B609 

7-5971 

9:30 TTh 

Williams 

427 S. Henderson #4 

6-2320 

Atw. 

7-S495 

10:30 TTh;0:30 W 

Willson 

Eigenmann 724 

7-9053 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3-5 M 

Yellen 

1600 E. Hillside 

6-1347 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30 MTThF 

Zaytzeff 

Eigenmann 1416 

7-3203 

B637 

7-7964 

3:30-4:30 TTh 


******* 

* * * * * 

* * * * * 

★ 



OTHER USEFUL NUMBERS 


Janitor 



7-7372 


George McClain 

Building Manager 


7-3121 

(Even. Rm. Reserv.) 

Warren Shirey 


Bry 105 

7-2489 

(Day Rm. Reserv.) 

Norman Mikesell 

Language Lab Director 

B114 

7-8383 


Lorraine Strashoim 

Coordinator-Language 
Indiana Lang. Program 

LH101 

LH101 

7-3333 

7-5806 


Francis Berry 

Ballantine Mimeo/Photo copy 

B544 

7-1636 


Lora Jones 

Ballantine Post Office 

B22 

7-5303 
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Indiana Bell Telephone Directory for 

Sty-lair 

BLOOMINGTON 

f and VICINITY 

>°J p'tSh 7 ... 

March 1969 ' Area Code 812 

-AL\AJ' 







sRP\t 

BLOOMINGTON Pin—Pur 44 Polley Earl 1816 OlhreAv.332-5867 Potts George 718 S Rogers.336-8206 Prigotay Stew TullpTreeApts-339-4% t 

_Polity Harley Mrs 60BW8 -332-7567 Potts Norman 3640Mwnlngsid*Dr -339-1923 Primavera Nicanor 160383-339-727 

Pinnick Herbert R EvermannApts—336-5393 Polity JasE UnioiwIRd -332-0839 Pouch JohnS 211E8.332-9684 Prince AnctlW 1613La/ie0r-332-4%' 

Pinto-Vega Santiago Policy Jennings M 582GreenRd ---332-348i Poolos Helen 4420KlnserDr.336-7333 Prince Chas Mrs 119 SCIark-336-463 

WaIn jtGrvTrailerCt--339-8255 Polley Jerry D lOINCurryPk.339-6746 Poulos Phillip 1514 SMaxwell-339-7578 Prince Donald 1015CovenanterDr--332-5U: 

PIONEER THE sprtng gds Polley Jerry R 6111MerryWayLn -339-9088 Pounds Dwight R 1700NWalnut — -336-1924 Prince Harold F OldMyersRd-339-726 

NashvilleRd--332-4932 p °Hey Jesse l040ThorntonDr.336-5749 Pounds N J G Prof Prince Jerry Lee LancasterOr-332-397 

Plotrowski Jas 605TulicTrceApts--332-9819 Pol| er Lillian P 335 SFairvw—•336-4689 2203MooresPike--332-0567 Prince Ltroy 1812 SHIghland-339-543; 

Piper Ruth M 1113 SRogers.332-0524 PoHer Martha E ShilohRd —.339-3607 Pourciau Leswr J Prince Philip 2622 SkylineDr.332-506 

Pipher Oonald E 830W4. 339-3126 Pol| e» Opal BoitinghseRd.332-8293 1114 SHenderson--336-8711 Prince Stanley 400 SHenderson—-336-266 

Plpher Richard 800NGrant.--336-8788 Policy Paul M UnionvlRd-332-1048 Powell C E 809 SHenderson-336-4083 Prince Will D 1004 SLincoln-336-657 

Pirtle Guy 16100orchesterDr.-339-6513 p o !| ey Sami UnionylRd.339-9906 Powell C Randall 0ld)7Hwy.336-2546 Princess Theatre 

Pitluck Laurence 4invemalPk_336-2141 Polley Sigle 1120EThomtonOr ---332-8529 Powell Chas A 715WWyl:e-332-1158 Movie Times 206NWalnut.339-920 

Pitluck Sherman concert bur Pollltt Jay D ISUPrairleDr .339-2884 Powell Edna lOJViEOriscoll.332-9747 0<c 206NWalr«jt..336-398 

212 S SmithRd--339-2365 Pollock A B 1330ValleyForgeRd -332-0024 Poweil Gary 418E17--. 336-7570 Prior Thos 8 WalnutGrvTrailerCt---339-459 

Pitman Everett 1312 SWasn.ngton-336-5871 Pollock Susan 414 SHenderson-332-1231 Powell Hester WlEUniv-332-2075 Prisloe Irene 1700NWalnul 336-813 

Pitman Jerald 3404 SMad.son_332-8706 Pomerant Thos 421E4-.339-6833 Powell Homer NashvIRd.---332-1775 Pritchard Bernard hse mvr 

Pitman Leonard L 708 SCoryln_339-3929 Pomeroy Lynne 200EKIrkwdAv-336-6396 Powell J Wayne 3700 OakleafOr--332-4816 632NCo!legeAy--336-448 

Pitman Vernon Jr Knightrid&eRd --336-4032 Ponte Philip 919E10.- 339-5142 Powell Jerry R VernalPk-332-8479 Pritchard Mary Mrs 

Pitney-Bowes Inc 108VaEKirkwdAv-332-0533 Ponsock Eugene C 1816 SCurryPk-339-9076 Powell L R Mai 3241ValleyviewDr--339-9061 632NCollegeAv--336-448- 

Pittman Richard Craig 409 SDunn-336-5073 Pont John HrritageWoodsRd-339-1227 Powell Lyle Scott WhltehaiTike---332-4314 Pritchard Meryin ProwRd-332-818" 

Pittman Wm L 2305E2 ——_339-3097 Pontius Sharon 404 SFessA*-339-1810 Powell Marcus N Pritchard Roy 8l9NJackson-336-571. 

Pitts Robt D Rev 4203ArlingtonRd-332-4681 PontiusSue 62lNCo:iegeAv.332-6491 3811Momingslde0r~332-9507 PRITCHARD'S TEXACO SERV 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO— Ponton Fred 922WindingWay-336-5570 Powell Richard L 712 SPark --332-7180 601E10- 332-792: 

See PPG I Justries Inc Poodle Boutique Powell Robt 720WDodds..336-4658 pHtchetlJohn 450CBIackstoneCt -332-139; 

Plttsford Jas H 708 SWash.332-1627 „ „^ 1 !?' ,H li n,, . ,,aton0r "-222'2^ J , Powel1 Robtm E , Priuhett S Travis 

PITTSFORD PLUMBING CO Pool Gary 300CottageGrvAv-.-339-3577A HentageWoodsRd--336-6063 802Cimpu;ViewApts--339-517C 

738 SMorton- -332-I62T Po °|* * rdj HANWasn -332-04« t Powe" S Robt 4)0 SOunn. -332-4559 Pritchett Wm M 1313 SLincoln - 332-584 

Pit* Sally SOON SmithRd-339-2467 Poole 0a v ,d V7alru ; G , vT-, lera---336-7490 Power Sam 408N IndAv---.3 9-3710 PrilJk? Ron 70 3WGourleyPk.336-7% 

Pivamlk Michael Col 631 SkyilneDr-336-8491 ?°° * Th o sM23SLnco:n -.339-°503 Powers Gerald R 605_ SFessA v--339-1006 Procopio Laura 414 SHenderson---339-073 

Pina House lOllNWalnut.332-3369 PooHsan Chas - .'N.Valnut --332-1054 Powers Jas A Jr 212E2 - 339-6373 p ro fl e . Carl R no3At*aterA* -332-453 

PIZZA KING Poolitsan Cbns 516 SJordanAv-336-6044 Powers Larry L 723!. -seAv —-339-3636 p f0 f 0 z.ch Michael 107P.newoodDr 339-74- 

1428E) ... ---332-4495 POOLITSAN GEO C MD Powers Mary M :201WAilen -----336-7562 Profumo Frank X 305Ve-mllyaAv --339-025- 

-H1217E1 PR0PERT,ES UMLI “ IT “ 

plank Ernest v s * reRl> . 336 ‘ 6775 Po?N^ttMV N v.iiV::::::«1Sw . 332 ‘ 732 ' 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD 336-4198 Poo|Sl()f Apl} « 30 SOunn .332-2802 Prater Valerie 427 SHenderson --336-1535 Prosser Franklin ,32.55*, 

ASSOCIATION OF MONROE P^tUrel" ^^".VrAv.33%4703 P«t^JB5??7o1l6^eyPike'---3»^2ZI P, ™ in( «^t L 703GourleyPk-336-789 

W* 11 " 50 ". »**«« 

pS‘y t fo I !d , WaHMG' d ? H n , n l W2 tS ^90857 Pope John H Jr 822 SHenderson--332-7191 Pratt Odette F Mrs 120KingstonPI-332-6Ul Pruel Wiliam L 1211 PrairleOr----339-132 

. "SJ'SSS Pope Rick Whitehall.339-7862 Pratter Harry i7570eyonln.332-6922 Pruett AncilL ArljngtonRd. 332-504 

Pleasant Sami L 311 Ell - 332-1397 p on * p QV j 015/jq. -339-1471 Preachers Aid Society— Pruett Frank J 623W13 . 336-344. 

E* R^ r, ai M ?VI, 7 U MAv' WAV Popc Sharon <»20NColleueAv.336-8365 See Un.ted Methodist-South Pruett L W 301NJeff .. 

Pless Ray 312 S StullAv..332-2950 whitr.ev _336-1570 Conference - -339-7770 Pruett Mary G 609WDuie-332-196: 

PJ^Id^Oflm2 NFeSSA¥ -w? 170 Popk.nWmD 2000Windsor-.339-2714 Preble Cleo 424 SJordanAv.339-6721 Melt Maurice L 3625ArlinfltonRd-339-172J 

J01* OM* JpseS eoPL»»s moTow» motor motel PHEtioijs putikg to _ 

plewJohnM 909NMwte V --— --332-7536 Popoff Christo M 1917Viva0r-336-2190 PRECISION TUNER SERV telvsn a per Pruett Wayne R giONCrwcentM"--339-902' 

Plisky Clarence 703WGourleyPk- --336-1581 Pcpp Jerome 703GourleyPk-339-4951 • 1210 SWalnut 339-9653 p rU itt Emil 8 Jr 62)GreenRd.332-374 

Plotner John G 1603E3 -339-5001 Popp Jerry A 2215W3 -.339-5362 Prtdanl Enrico 604 StaatiOr.332-6067 Pryo , David b!2 SKnlghtrldgeRd—339-848< 

Plumb C H Mrs 304E20.339-6315 PoppJolui 101 SUn.on.339-7696 Predd Paul 1440NWoodbum-336-7282 Pryor Glenn BethelLane..339-0011 

Plumb Clifford C 3521E10 . 339-6831 Porcelli John J 626Grandview0r --336-6471 prterJohnRJr 14t4Ma.wellLn~ -339-6984 Pryor Robt E <,53GreenRd-336-601 c 

PLUMBERS A STEAM FITTERS Porter Albert Gerald 412WOodds --336-6010 Prekowiu Robt :36PmewoodDr—-332-2344 PryorSbaron Mrs 

NO 515 4O3WKIrkwdAv--J36-$037 Porter Alta 1303W13.339-3500 Premo Douglas 0 805NWoodlawnAv--332-5726 

Plumer Karen 420 SFessA..339-5663 P°rte r ftancfc 904N Summit--— -339*5731 WainutGrvTrailerCt -332-7515 Pryor Tony 206NJefferson-.339-260! 

Plummer 0 T 4l80UrandAv.336-3616 Porter Boyd C r 426BlackstoneCl- --336-4822 Prentice Claudia 305EVermilyaAv--336-7249 Pryor Walter 812 SWash-336-423-' 

Plummer Karen 425E11--.-339-2318 Porter Cora E 1811 S Olive.332-9061 Prentice J L SoothShoreOr.339-7409 Prywnier Dale 315EWylle.332-689. 

Plummer Robt E 305EVermi.yaAv—339-7644 Porter Edna Lucille Present Connie 407 S^rant-336-2588 public HEALTH NURSING ASSN 

PLYMOUTH GARAGE 8' nettsCrkRd--332-8847 Preslar Herman 707NLmcoln-339-0790 llsv.’Dodds 33B 449' 

1700W3 339 9721 Porter Geo H Wai- rvTrailerCt -339-5113 Pressel Ralph R 2611E2.-336-7095 Pub | ic Coro ' ,I8 449 ‘ 

Poa, Jaj 918EUrnversiiy -----S®} Pressler Stanley A \Vo2El---336-3002 ^9 SLincoln-336-562^ 

Poel' ihomas E lOOEMHlero).339 7359 Port * r J,mm " AndersonRd .-332-2238 PresilerSusan 902ECottagcGrvAv--339-2860 M 202E6 U - B *- — - - 339-2271 

Poe ton Amt hon y^ ^ 0 B s'*ess Ay. WW* ^ tiSSSSSA ^'tf.c^pISfes'" 0 ' A “ A 

KffOan E 1 120KiSSst^PI A ' 336 7804 P° rt * r Joh" Lewis 3111MarketPI 332-7484 Presti Biagio 2400Barbar.i -332-2269 —“.336-637’ 

Poglilsh Rudolph 3411 fappRd 336-143/ 6^" «. M PRESTON CHEMICAL CO Saturday Sunday A 

Pogue Henry loeNJordanAv-332-096-1 H°6N0unn 336-3632 n45Cai.fomia Cohambuslnd . Holidays call -336-6371 

Pogue Robt 507 SLincoln-336-1300 p°,!' pA? u,. ..„ Call Long DisUnce Columbus--372-7171 PublowPaula 520NGrant.332-%77 

Pogwisl S,an l*yj S j,v 4 || e yvj fwDr ._332.05i3 P r * J,on H ,nr 7^13ECotla#eGrrAy—339-7468 Pl * ,r * rs Poop** ^ h ** l io4W6--339-7071 

Pohlen Michael F J 332-4933 Preston Lawrence M Puckett Clayton R SmithRd.332-0181 

1910CheheyCourt--339-8714 PORTER THE HOUSE OF chotogr CampusViewApts -332-1676 Puckett Harry T 829W14 . 332-454' 

Polllion Bonnie 3315LongvwOr----339-0714 505EK,rkwdAv- 332-1510 Preuss Richard 301 ECottageGrvAv 339-6245 Puckett Jas L WtmenandRd.332-8397 

Pointer Rachel UnlonviileHd.- 336-2486 Porter Wm A BetheILn.336-8742 Price Allan 0 612Clir-rokeeOr- 3 -”'’5°? Puckett John BethelLane.332-134. 

Pointer Robt UnionvIRd.332-8665 PortmanJeff 316EUnhr.339-1891 PnceCarlD 2330F-nrDr- 32-4323 Puckett Judy 1503 SWalnut-339-510- 

Pokurski David Alan 1603E3-332-0377 Portnoi Nathan 522V,W17 .339-8957 PRICE ELEC CO >50 SWalnut - 1-9769 Puckett Kenneth BrummettsCrkRd-332-5642 

Poland Arthur I 815E10 -332-6993 Portnoy Bernard l7lsClrcleOr.339-5820 Price G William Puckett Patricia 1600EHIilsldeOr--332-5831 

Polemitls Andreas 405E8 .-339-6382 Portuguese Airways TAP— 3801MornmgsideDr,-339-4437 Puett CarliS KingRd.332-9938 

POLICE DEPARTMENT - 332-6321 See TAP Portuguese Airways Price Helen P 2428 SBryan.336-1770 Puett Delbert MtGilcadRd-339-535 c 

Polina Car Mrs 50'WDndds 33f, 6447 Reservations A Information Price Herb 816EHunterAv-339-1986 Puett Geo BirdleGalyanRd - -332-8350 

Polini Elmer unio... Rd -- — -332-0966 PoMlda1141/1 Eb -339-4106 Price Jerry D 750 SWalker-.----339-7582 Puett Horace W BirdleGalyanRd—336-8562 

Poling Hanford uniony..leRd -- 332-8629 PoiK,n G K ■ •’ SN m,inuo -332-5363 Price Paul E Jr 630At*aterAv.339-6816 Puett Jesse L 4111VernalPk.336-125! 

POLINO JOHN u Zl Res 1022 SouthdownsDr--.336-5363 Price Richard H 102 SBryanAv ■-339-8514 Pu«u Kenneth L 41UVemalPk-—332-009f 

rULlnu JOHN M optmtrst Post 01c—bee U s Government —-339-9764 Price Robt W MartinsvIRd-332-4830 Puett Odell B.rdinla yanRd ---—332-543! 

„ 505Nwalnit--339-6131 Post Richard HOBWoodlandOr—-332-5588 Price Ronald lOOEMillerDr-336-2418 Pugh C L 211E1.336-708! 

Po mg Lucille 104VaEKirkwdAv - 336-6575 Potasnik Al i4l5NJordanAv-339-4610 Price Vernon 1206 SParkAv --- 332-4367 PughJasO 1709W8.-.339-5657 

Poling Robt L ShuffleCreekRd --- 339-9077 Potter Bennett 215E12 - -332-2498 Price W Bailey Jr lOlSNCollgeAv 339-8163 Pugh R Gerald l700NWalnut.336-1907 

Po Hand Michael EvermannAots - - 339-2898 Potter Christocher A Price Wm 0 Jr 4l3NClark .336-6226 Pugh Richard 251 iCascadeOr-336-656C 

Po .vn.ck Sidney 1415E3.336-2369 800N SmithRd 332-2940 Prichard Claude L 702W17 . 336-8879 Pugh Wilma Mrs 231MatlockRd -339-9451 

Polucic Sidney 828WOixieAv.336-1462 Potter DonaJd E 4520Ca/nbrKJg«Ct 336*6435 Prichard Paul E PuamWelbyN 412E SmithAv-336-4881 

MMtonP 141 NOveriu 11 Dr-339-8130 PotterGaryM 1603E3 339-2879 WalnuiGrvTrailerCt-332-3868 Puglisi Donald J u)ONLincoin.339-5367 

Pollard 8 G No 1242 1107W7 -332-7866 Potter Jerry BmmmettsCrkRd.336-1548 Priebe Oonald A )200Longvwt>r -339-5764 Pulos Julie lOOEMillerDr.-339-395; 

Pol ard Jos K 813 SMitcheii-332-2086 Potter Larry E 2429Bro.idview0r--336-7860 Priest R M 709Anita -336-6715 Pung Adele 527 SWalnut.—336-731C 

Pol ert Janice K 831RansomRd-332-8356 Potter Venue G 2619E2 336-8418 Prieto Francisco-Javier Purcell Geo W 217 SOunn.332-2417 

Pol ey Austin Eugene 1700NWalnut-332-1986 Potter Wm N 7lo SHenderson-336-5693 405 SWalnut- -339-3119 Purcell Jesse 706NCollegeAv 339-7521 

Polley Barry 408N IndAv.336-1068 Potts Arthur 803WOodds .339-1514 Priei Ellen 316NCollegeAv..332-6727 PurcellJohnW l416ClalrmontPk 336-610E 
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INL N A UNIVERSITY 

Rtpartm of F'tnch and Italian 

■ALLAN .St HALL 

HOI MINGTON. INDIANA 4J40I 

April 10, 1969 t«l no. 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

I am happy to offer you a teaching assoclateahip for 1969-70. 

The stipend will be $2500. TAs receive remission of tuition fees 
except for a basic fee of $76 per semester. The teaching load is an 
average of five hours a week. 

Please let me know before April 15th if you are unable to make a 
definite commitment. 

Sincerely yours, 

/y'hpc- 

Quentin M. Hope | 

Chairman 



QMH:am 





PROMISSORY NOTE 


NOTE NO. 


Jointly 


For value received. I 


tovdlDIANA UNIVERRT 


promiio to 


!h* unpaid balance. In monthly Inal 


it per month 


COLI ATERAL 


In cut of default In payment aa herein atreed. or. If at an 
ahould terminate, the entire balance of thla note ahall becopie due 
and payment* on aharea which I/We now have or here*ft*’ may 
coat* or eipenaea that may accrue thereon, and I/We heb^by at 
the payment of aald loan. Inter**t. eoeta. or eipenaea. - 

Vain* received, without relief from valuation or appralaem 
Each party of thla not*, whether a* maker, endoraer or «ui 
and dlaho nct^oi the lame. 

u X( further **»fd b* each party hereto, that in caa* payi 


rantor. aevernlly walvea preaantmont for payment, demand, protect an I notice of proleet 
i,nta ehall not be mad* at maturity, he ahall pay the coat* of collection and attorney’* 


Comaker 


Comaaei 



MEMBER I D 


CREDIT UNION 

r. o ao» «> 

I Woo/iuntfon. Indiana 47401 
J “You/ Finencwl Saivica CaMaT 


flfiYWOOeSOI 


*£J. lS 52 rr 


][£<>. ^ofb<L(2-r' Po^€L 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK Of BLOOMINGTON 

BLOOM IN OTON, INDIAN* 


-QtSSZl* 


i ?0 V J. ir>"D ? ?»’ I F!”'G -ft i 


CHECK 

UA DATE WB 

*° 0 AY Y * 


—>,12-13 

Vo 

14-19 

i tt-'n* 

20 

8 


-4 HI ~^I2-I3 14-19 20 Q 

m hosS Po h ru n* I . i 

DEBIT I NEW NOTE NO. I ** 


2945 37-41 42 44 

. an BI-WEEKLY _ 

^C^lS, 4 Vo 4^ MONTHLY C >( c ^ O \ • OO 


JOURNAL VOUCHER 

^ P-~ Po C: V_L_ 

"1552? 


0 a NO AUTOMATIC TRANSFER 
I □ DEBIT SHARES 


CHECK - DISBURSEMENT 


SHARE 


22-28 


49-55 

n^e-.qo 


APPROVED B 
CU 4525 (1-87) 





























SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Fwm 

b>«of N*. 33*1*0202 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE STUDENT CERTIFICATE 

(Compute Appropriate Item or Itemi) 


to 17 


J 1. Nom« ond Current Moiling Addr#ts of Studtnt 


S. ROBERT POWELL 
RD# 1 

CARBON DALE, PA. 18407 


Selective Service No. 


PART I - GRADUATE STUDENTS 

2 (a). The student Identified above ha* been accepted for admission to groduete echool for a full • time courie of 

Initructlon leading to the degree o f *" <■» the clais commencing 

and being the flr*t close commencing ofter he completed the requirements for admission. 
2(b). The student Identified above has entered upon a full-time course of instruction as a candidate for a 

groduote degree, which commenced on. Sept> 1963 - and currently is meeting degree requirements, and 

it expected to attain the degree o f Ph. D. _in_ French LiL. on or about_ .Time. 1971 

PART H - PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

3 (e). The student identified above has been accepted for admission to _school In the first 

yeor class commencing_and being the first class commencing ofter he completed requirements 

far admission. 

3 (b). The student identified above has entered upon, the year of his professional studies, and Is 

satisfactor;' pursuing a full-time course of study leading to graduation with the degree of 

PART IU - GENERAL 

4. The student Identified above Is (check one) Q Not eligible to continue No longer enrolled full time 

I I Graduated__ 


Selective Service Regulations define o student’s academic year as the twelve month period following the beginning of 
his course of study. 

This form should be submitted when an Individual has been accer'sd lor admission os a groduote or a professional 

student to a college, university, or similar institution of learning (Item 2(a) or 3(a), and will be submitted promptly ()) at 

the beginning of a student's academic yeor (Item 2(b) or 3(b), c.» (2) when o student is no longer enrolled, not eligible to 
continue, or graduated (Item 4). When graduation occurs Item 4 should be completed, entering the date of graduation after 
that caption. 

The original may be forwarded to the State Director of the State in which the Institution Is located, for distribution 

to loeol boards within the State, or to other State Directors of Selective Service, or direct to local hoords. When the latter 

plan is followed the address of the registrant's local board should be in his possession on u Registration Certificate 
(SSS Form 2 or 2-A) or a Notice of Classification (SSS Form 110). A copy may be furnished to the registrant and a copy 
returned. 

Submission of this form does not constitute a request for deferment. 

Authentication of infe'rr.uti-n on this form may be by any means evidencing that a responsible official of the institu¬ 
tion hat verified its p-«paration. 


6. ADDRESS OF LOCAL B'jARD 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTQI 
LOCAL BOARD 79 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
41 N. MAIN ST. 
CARBON1AALE, PA. 18407 


7. AUTHENTICATION 


Nam* ond address of Institution 


s s » t.. 


*71 


•k I 








r 






SIMPSON 

* 

Powell Gains 
MA Degree 

5. Robert Powell, too of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter S. Powell, Car- 
bon dale RD, recently completed 
the requirement* for the master 
of art* degree in French at In¬ 
diana University. 

Mr. Powell, a Fell Township 
High School graduate, received 
his B. A. degree in languages 
from Pennsylvania S tate Uni -1 
versity, Washingt on, D~C , 

He is now teaching af Indiana 
University and working on a 
doctorate there. 


M.A. degree in French 
awarded to Powell 

S. Robert Powell, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Powell. RD Carbondale, re¬ 
cently completed the requirements for 
the Master of Arts degree in French at 
Indiana University. 

Mr. Powell, s Fell Township High School 
graduate, received a Bachelor of Arts de¬ 
gree in languages from Pennsylvania State 
University, and attended George Washing¬ 
ton University In Washington, D.C. 

He Is now teaching at Indiana Univer¬ 
sity and working on a doctorate there. 
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NAME 

HOME ADDRESS 

HOME 

PHONE 

OFFICE 

OFFICE 

PHONE 

OFFICE HOURS 

Alaml 

701 E. 10th 

6-7761 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:00-2:00 TW 

Alcover 

703 W. Gourley Pk. #110 6-2154 

B631 

7-7835 

8:30-11:00 M 

Arandjelovlc Campus View #l!'4 

6-7625 

B614 

7-6324 

9:30-5:30 D 

Barden 

1201 W. Allen #8 


MH309 

7-2720 

3:30-4:30 T,2:30-3:30W 

Beharriell 

305 W. Dunn* #12 

9-6405 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-MW 

Bertrand-Cuy Eigenmann #311 

7-5993 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:15 M 

Blackmun 

210 S, Roosevelt 

9-1840 

Atw. 

7-9495 

12:30 M & Th 

Blanchard 

215 N. Rogers 

6-8105 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 WF 

Block • 

430 S. -Dunn St. #324 

2-4559 

MH309 

7-2720 

2:00-4:00 W 

Brasor 

1501 So. Madison 

9-6682 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-3:30 T 

Buckingham 

703 So. Fess Ave. 

2-8723 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30 MF 

Buehler 



B634 

7-7913 

On Leave 

Capusan 

Univ. Apts. E. #16 

2-7566 

B634 

7-7913 

By Appointment 

Carr 

918 Maxwell Terrace 

2-9920 

B627 

7-1134 

1:30-2:30 MW 

Carter, M. 

R.R. #1 

6-1622 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 M 

Carter, U. 

Hoosler Courts, Apt.A-7 

2-8519 

MH307 

7-2720 

9:15-10:15 MW 

Chagnaud 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

?-8239 

B637 

7-7964 

11:30-1:30 W 

Chaitln 

1600 E. Hillside Dr.#18 

9-8067 

B633 

7-7812 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Chlrol 

GRC 0-114 

7-7526 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:00-10:00 D 

Constantin 

370 W. Evermann Apts. 

2-5965 

GH328 

7-3982 

10:30-11:15,2-5 MWF 

Cote 

1002 Tulip Tree House 

9-5685 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30*,10:30-11:30W 

Cottrell 

100 Clubhouse Dr. 

9-3737 

Atw. 

/-9495 

10:30-12:20 TTh 

Craft 

Eigenmann 218 

7-4330 

Atw. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30 MW 

jeGaln 

321 E. 4th 

9-6253 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:00-11:00 M 

DeSUffii'y 

429 S.Dunn,apt.B 


Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:15 TTh 

Diaconoff 

811 N. Grant 

6-3868 

MH302 

7-2720 

1:30-2:15M,11:30-12:15Th 


• J 
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Diachert 

Eigenmann #216 

7-4120 

Atv. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30 MW 

Fitts 

405 S. Highland 

9-8420 

Atv. 

7-9495 

11:00-12:00 MWF 

Garnler 

RR 12 Box 285 

9-7888 

Atv. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 MW 

Gaye 

Eigenmann 1334 

7-6691 

Atv. 

7-9495 

3:30-5:00 W 

Gerrard 

430 S. Dunn #203 

9-3274 

B612 

7-8044 

By Appointment 

Gravit 

519 So. Fees 

9-9373 

B607 

7-7538 

9:00-10:20 TTh 

Greenspan 

511 N v Lincoln 

6-8946 

Atv. 

7-9495 

1:00-3:00 M 

Gross 

Eigenmann W306 

7-5875 

Atv. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:15 MF 

Guiragossian 120 Kingston Place #23 

9-4973 

B635 

7-7958 

1:30-2:30 M 

Gyallay-pap 

Box 109 Eigenmann 

7-1818 

Atv. 

7-9495 

2:30 WF 

Hammond 

1318 Eigenmann 

7-4967 

Atv. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:15 MWF 

Hatcher 

430 S. Dunn 

9-0189 

B615 

7-6222 

By Appointment 

Hedrick(Dept 

. Sec'y)^ 10 ^ Road 

2-3841 

B642 

7-1952 

8-12;1-5 D 

Hellbronn 

315 S. Mitchell 

2-8611 

Atv. 

7-9495 

8:30-9:30 WTh 

Hines, B. 

710 N. Lincoln Apt.2 

9-5069 

MH305 

7-2720 

3:00-4:15 TTh 

Hines, W. 

710 N. Lincoln Apt.2 

9-5069 

MH305 

7-2720 

1:30-2:30 MW 

Hope 

800 Sheridan Rd. 

6-6718 

B642b 

7-5458 

1:30-5:00 MTWF 

Houston, J. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B616 

7-7829 

On Leave 

Houston, M. 

1217 Maxwell Lane 

2-6225 

B608 

7-5764 

On Leave 

Hunt 

518 S Swain 

9-9431 

B617 

7-6488 

On Leave 

Hyde 

936 S. Hawthorne 

6-2120 

B632 

7-2011 

11:15-12:00 MWF 

Jones 

1610 Dorchester Dr.#3C 

6-8816 

Atv. 

7-9495 

3:30-4:30T,1:30-2:30 Th 

Joseph,G. 

331 Unlv.Apts. E. 

9-2921 

Atv. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 M 

Joseph,S. 

331 Unlv.Apts. E. 

9-2921 

Atv. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 F 

Klbler 

707 S. Clifton 

9-1045 

B619 

7-6764 

9:30-10:15 MWF 

Klein 

507 1/2 E. Kirkwood 

9-8239 

B637 

7-7964 

9:30-10:15 WF 

Konrad 

424 S. Fess 

6-8904 

Atv. 

7-9495 

4:15 T, 2:30 Th 

Lane 

320 Weatherly 

7-3316 

Atv. 

7-9495 

1:00-3:00 W 


L 
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Lapeyre 

942 C Maxwell Terrace 

2-3232 

B637 

7-7964 

2:30 M, 2:30 F 

Leake 

2331 N. Dunn St. 

9-5615 

B610 

7-6029 

10:00-11:00M,10:30-12T 

Levitt 

420 Eigenmann Hall 

7-8712 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30Th, 2:30-3:30T 

Linton 

1105 Eigenmann Hall 

7-6412 

A tv. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 MW 

Mantooth(Sec’y) Univ. Apts. E.#314 

6-0427 

B642 

7-1952 

8:00-12:00,1:00-5:00D 

Mazzola 

120 Kingston Pl.#53 

6-1940 

B636 

7-8059 

10:00-12:00 

Melidona 

GRC - Weatherly 311 

7-2494 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:30-12:3CW,1:30-2:30Th 

Mi eke 1 

117 N.Park Ridge Rd. 

6-3992 

B611 

7-2221 

10:30-11:00 TTh 

Minsky 

Eigenmann 863 

7-4472 

MH302 

7-2720 

1:30-3:30 T 

Moody 

800 N. Smith Rd. #7-D 

6-5948 

LH401b 

7-2680 

8:30-11:30 TTh 

Morrill 

427 S. Henderson % 

6-2328 

Atw 

7-9495 

Non-teaching 

Musa 

2208 Covenanter Dr. 

9-8960 

b622 

7-7035 

By Appointment 

Najam 

1301 Longwood Dr. 

2-0059 

B621 

7-8253 

8:30-9:15D,10:30-11I30TTh 

Newton 

1000 S.Ballantine Road 

2-5820 

B630 

7-3127 

10:00-12:00,1-3 W 

Nielsen 

800 N. Smith Rd. #4H 

9-2100 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10-11M, 3:30-4:30Th 

Norls 

423 S. Jordan 

6-5225 

B620 

7-6619 

By Appointment 

Obergfell 

3200 Longview Ave. #5 

6-1076 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30 MWF 

Pajault 

212 So.Grant 

2-3920 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:00-12:00 Th 

Peters 

503 1/2 E.Cottage Gr.flE 

2-1801 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-9:30 TTh 

Pfohl 

416 E.4th St. 

9-3153 

B618 

7-6596 

By Appointment 

.Toole,N. 

155a Walnut Gr.Trailers. 9-1808 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:15 W 

Poole ,M. 

155a Walnut Gr.Trailers 

9-1808 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30Th 

Popolizio 

836 W. 6th St. 

2-0384 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:00-11:00 W 

Powell 

430 S. Dunn #324 

2-4559 

MH309 

7-2720 

2:30-3:30 MW 

Rainof 

325 E. 3rd 

6- 8320 

B625 

7-2302 

10:30-11:45 W 

Ransbottom 

879 Eigenmann 

7-6977 

Atw. 

, 7-9495 

8:30-10:30 MIThF 

Rlcclardl 

529 S. Washington 

9-3776 

Atw. 

, 7-9495 

8:30-10:30 M 
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Riley 

1025 Eigenmann 

7-4211 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30 M? 

Rochklnd 

218 S. Roosevelt 

9-1840 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 MT 

Romano 

709 W. 12th St. #12 

9-8403 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-3:30 M 

Rosenberg 

120 Kingston Pi. #11 

9-0243 

B624 

7-7231 

1:00 W 

Ruzzier 

Eigenmann 288 

7-6948 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:15 W 

Sabarese 

719 Eigenmann Center 

7-8336 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2-3 M,2:15-3:30 T 

Salomone 

1402 South Stull 

6-1477 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:00-2:15 MW 

Schechter 

212 S. Grant 

9-8107 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:15-2:00 MF 

Schutz 

416 N. Lincoln #6 

6-8635 

MH307 

7-2720 

2:30-4:00 T 

Sharp 

Willkie Coop N. 

7-2980 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-3:30 TTh 

Shelsy 

1277 Eigenmann 

7-1710 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 TTh 

Smoha (Sec'y)410 Campus View 

2-8201 

B607 

7-7538 

8:00-12:00,1:00-5:00D 

Snapp (Sec'y)P.O.Box 1395 

825-9438 

B621 

7-8253 

8:00-12:00,1:00-5:00D 

Snyder 

R.R.11 Box 361 

876-2221 

B626 

7-1249 

9:00-11:00 TTh 

Sommermeyer 

1309 Eigenmann 

7-1494 

Atw. 

7-9495 

2:30-4:30 T 

Sordo 

703 W.Gorley Pike #110 

6-2154 

Atw. 

7-9495 

11:30-1:30 W 

Spurbeck 

409 East Tenth St.#11 

9-9314 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30M,2:30-3:30W 

Straub 

119 Pinewood Dr. 

9-6733 

Atw. 

7-9495 

1:30-2:30 TTh 

Strauch 

Redbud Hill Apts.#804 

9-2797 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:30-11:30 TTh 

Taokersley 

Eigenmann 1108 

7-6613 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-10:30 TTh 

Trapnell 

Apt.25,2301 E.Jnd St. 

6-8365 

B628 

7-2863 

11:20-12:00 MWF 

Valdman 

2922 Bankers'Dr. 

2-1749 

LH013 

7-8287 

2:30-5:00 MW 

Valette 

1040 Maxwell Lane 

9-0917 

B629 

7-7884 

11:00-12:00 MWF 

Vessely 

515 V2 E. 10th St. 

6-2959 

Atw. 

7-9495 

10:00-11:00 WF 

Walker 

1501 So. Madison 

6-3411 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:00-11:00 TTh 

Warn8trom 

Eigenmann 1182 

7-3932 

Atw. 

7-9495 

4:00-5:30 W 
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White 

411 E. Smith Ave. 

9-4611 

MH307 

7-2720 

By Appointment 

Will 

721 Ballantine Rd. 

6-4821 

B6G9 

7-5971 

10:00 TTh 

Willson 

724 Eigenmann 

7-9853 

Atw. 

7-9495 

9:30-11:30 TTh 

Winaners 

813 Tulip Tree 

9-7253 

LH415b 

7-7818 

1:30-2:15W,1:30-2:15F 

Yellen 

1600 E. Hillside 

6-1347 

Atw. 

7-9495 

4:15-5:00 D 

Zilli 

1012 Eigenmann 

7-9075 

Atw. 

7-9495 

8:30-10:30 M 


OTHER USEFUL NUMBERS 


Janitor 



7-7372 


George McClain 

Building Manager 


7-3121 

(Eve. Rm. Reserv) 

Thomas Prebys 


Bry 105 

7-2489 

(Day Rm. Reserv) 

Norman Mikesell 

Language Lab Director 

B114 

7-8383 


Lorraine Strashelm Coordinator-Language 

LH101 

7-3333 



Indiana Lenguega Program 

LH101 

7-5806 


Francis Berry 

Ballantine Mimeo/Photocopy B544 

7-1636 


lora Jones 

Ballantine Post Office 

B22 

7-5303 
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TERM PAPERS 


(written by S. Robert Powell while a student at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN) 


1. "Heidegger and the Romantic 'maladie du siecle'," French 

545, Fall 1967 

2. "Heidegger and French Romanticism," French 545» Fall 1967 

3. "Structural and Stylistic Manifestations of the Rococo 

Aesthetic in the Comic Theatre of the Eighteenth Century," 
May 12, 196P 

4. "The Reactions to Impressionism," Summer 1968 

"Copernican Astronomy and the Aesthetic of the Baroque," 
Slimmer 1968 

"Drawing is the first of the virtues.," Summer 1968 

5. "A Bibliography Compiled for the Study of the Indefinite 

and Partitive Articles," December 20, 1968 

6 . "Structural and Stylistic Manifestations of the Gothic 

Aesthetic in La Vie de Sainte Marguerite , La Conception 
Notre-Dam*, and La "vTe de Saint Nicolas de Wace," April 21, 

1959- 

7. "A Preliminary Study of the Conte as a Genre in Nineteenth- 

Century French Literature," May 8 , 1969 

3. "John Constable," November 1969 

9. "Structural and Stylistic Manifestations oj the Aesthetic 
of Claude Monet in Le Ventre de Paris of Emile Zola," 

May 6 , 1970 

10. "The Renaissance Conception of Space end Art in the 
Nineteenth-Century French Novel: Madame Bovary ." 
fragment, written after having completed Ph.D. 


EXAMS 

1. Examen pour le titre de Master of Arts, 4 pages 

2. Examen de doctorat en literature, reading list, 3 pages 

3 . Examen de doctoral on literature, September 1969, 3 pages; 
Second samedi, 3 explications; September 13, 1969 

4. Examen de doctorat, Fsbruary 1970, 4 pages 




qEIDBGGER AND THE ROMANTIC H Ml LADIE DP SIECLB ' 


F545 

S. Robert Powell 
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/**f 


The literature of France of the historical moment generally 
referred to by literary historians as the age of Romanticism 
represents a worjld-vlew unlike any other In the history of French 
thought. It represents the dissolution of a definite rationalistic 
ourrent of thought which began during the Renaissance and which 
reached Its apogee during the Enlightenment. It represents, at the 
same time, the enthusiastic acceptance of a world-view founded on 
emotional exuberance, reflection and optimism. It Is, however, 
an idealism which resulted In the formation of a modern sense of 
futility, lassitude and escapism, which the romantics 1 themselves 
referred to as la maladle du slecle . In order to better understand 
the essential characteristics of this psychosis which developed in 
post-revolutionary and post-Napoleonlc Fiance and to ascertain the 
reasons for its development, it is helpful to utilize certain 
philosophic principals established by Martin Heidegger in 1930 in 

Bein« and Time, ta* ty+tlivt. ’to 

The romantics, as do all gene rations when assuming their ^ aa 

fcvo - Zftc 

rightful position as active participants in a social order, 
themselves a question which can be stated in the following 
What 18 the nature and meaning of human existence? To answ 
question is to define the anguish experienced by that generation 


^ The term M romantic H is used in this study to designate those 
writers whose prinoipal literary productions were written primarily 
from the First Empire to the end of the reign of Charles I, that is, 
from 1804-1830. The term is also used in its broadest sense with no 
attempt being made to differentiate in detail the particular pro¬ 
clivities of individuals. 


asked 

44»t fifth. 

manner i ' 

er this -- 
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born during the Hevolution or the Plrat Empire. 1 basis for 
answering this question is supplied by a similar question posed 
by Martin Heideggeri What is man's fundamental state of being? 

Por Heidegger man's fundamental state of being is his being-ln-the 
world, his In-der-Welt-seln . that is, man is a being in the world 
and occupies a certain position in that world which thej*|y enables 
him to have a certain knowledge of the world. It is a world,which, 
as Heidegger explains, "is part of man's fundamental state of being, 
a world which exists in as much as man exists, that is, without man 
there is no world." Man, then, as a belng-ln-t he -world, exists, and.; 
as such is constantly projecting himself beyond his aotual level of 
being. This is clearly demonstrated by the etymology of the word 
existence which Hans Jaeger explains as follows:"The word 'existence' 
with it8 prefix 'ex-' implies that we are constantly outside of our¬ 
selves, at it were, ahead of ourselves; we project into the realm 
of our pos8ibilites." ^ 

It 1s this principle of projection which nerves as a point of 
departure for this analysis of the romantic maladle du slecle . The 
possibility of being, Exlstenz . for the romantios was based in a 
post-revolutionary world, an historical moment during which a 
generation born during the wars came to the realization that the realm 


generation born during the war 
or possibility was vast if not 


not infinite. The anticipation of that 


2 Quoted by Hans Jaeger in "Heidegger's Existential Philosophy 
and Modern German Literature", PMLA . 1952, p. 656. 

5 Jaeger, p. 657. 


















generation 1 b expressed by Musset * In La Confession d'un enfant 
du slecle as follows: 

Tous css enfants etalent des gouttes d'un sang brfllant 
qul avalt lnonde la terre; 11s Stalent nis au seln de la 
guerre, pour la guerre. Ils avalent riv$ pendant qulnze 
ans des nelges de Mosoou et du solell des Pyramides. Ils 
n'Staient pas sortls de leurs allies; mala on leur avalt 
dlt, que par chaque barrier* de ces vllles, on allalt a 
une capitals d'Europe. Ils avalent dans la t8te tout un 
monde. 5 


It was a world wherein projection Into the realm of possibility 
appeared unlimited. That world wa?, however, in a large measure 
destroyed or distorted when the fathers of those who thought only 
of possibility returned from the military campaigns of the period. 
Those who fought In the Napoleonic wars returned home not draped 
In medals and surrounded In glory, as their children had anticipated, 
but Instead tired, defeated, old and pessimistic. This disillusion¬ 
ment is stated by Musset in the following manner: 

La Prance, veuve de Cesar, sentit tout a coup sa blessure. 

Elle tomba en defaillance, et s'endormit d'un si profond % 
sommell, que ses vleux rois, la croyant morte, 1'envelopperent 
d'un llnceuil blanc. La viellle armee rentra en cheveux gris 
Spuisee d* fatigue, et les foyers des chflteaux deserts se 
rallumerent tristement. Alors, ces hommes^de 1 Empire, qul 
avalent tant couru et tant egorge, embrasserent leurs femmes 
amaigrles et parlerent de leurs premieres amours; Ils se 
regarderent dans les fontalnes de leurs prairies natales, et 


* Similar expressions of the romantic m* il du slecle are de¬ 
lineated In Chateaubriand's Rene (18C2), Sonancour s Qbermann (1804), 
and Vigny's Grandeur et Servitude allltalres (1835). Throughout 
this study, however. Musset's La Confession d'un enf ant du sleeve 
(1836) will le utilized to Illustrate the romantic anguish. It Is the 
contention of this writer that Musset's Introspection and lucidity 
make his expression of the romantic anguish the most valuable for 
a study of this nature. 

5 Ilfred de Musset, La Confession d'un enfant du specie , 

Paris: Editions Garniers Preres, I960, p. 4. 
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lie s'y vlrent si vleux, si mutilSs, qu'ils sa souvinrent 
da leurs filSj afln qu'on leur fermdt las yeux. Ils 
demanderent ou 11s itaient; las enfants sortirent das 
collages, at, ne voyant plus nl sabrep, ni cuirasses, ni 
fantassins, ni oavaliers, ils damanderent £ leur tour, 
ou etalent leurs paras. . . Alors s'asslt sur un monde an 
ruines une jeunesse souciausa. 6 

Those bom during the wars and who had seen military life as an 

infinite realm of possibility, now saw it as a shattered dream. 

Heroic dreams were, in other words, now reduced to mock-heroio 

dimensions, unlimited optimism was stifled by pessimism and a whole 

generation which had dreamed of ambition and glory was.confronted 

with inaction and monotony. Musset states: 

Quand les enfants parlerent de glolre, on leur disait: 

• Faites-vous prltres"; quand ils pnrlaient d'ambition: 
"Faites-vous pritres"; d'esp$rance, d'amour, de force, 
de vie: "Paites-vous pr®tresI H 7 

Projection into the realm of possibility thus became an impossibility 
and a whole generation was theifcy denied posslbility-of-being, 
Bxlstenz . that is, a being outside of themselves. 

The possibllity-of-being is, moreover, according to Heidegger 
only part of the existential structure of man. Man also is, and 
what he is must be integrated into or reconciled with the possibil¬ 
ities open to man. This is explained by Jaeger as follows: 

Man is, that is, he is thrown into this world. This thrown- 
ness, Geworfenhelt . is the fact of his belng-in-the world, 
the latter constitutes his factuality, Paktlzltat . a 

The reconciliation of man's factuality, that ls^what man is, with 


^ Musset, p. 3* 


7 Ibid ., p. 5. 

8 Jaeger, p. 657 
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hla possibllity-for-belng, that Is, what he would like to be, was 


then Infinitely diffioult for the romantic. Hot only was the realm 

Lui VtKilnLlS hn^ 1- 

of possi bility limite d 'or stifled but 'it was limited by fad 


Tactore 


L 


that were primarily outside of the Individual. Inasmuch as man 
oannot exceed his potentiality or factuallty such stifling would 
apoear at first glance not deleterious. Yet such stifling by a 
disintegrating Hapoleonic world denied projection beyond factuallty. 
In other words. In reconciling his factuallty with his possiblllty- 
of-l^V^g the romantic confronted not only obstacles within hl mgelf 
which prevented pr ojection beyond potent iality but also massive 


/ajU J 

.Ku-it 


obstacles ot the world. The latter, moreover, attempted to deny 


for the romantic not only posslbllity-of-being but also factuallty• 
The reconciliation effected by the romantics when confronted with 
such obf acles constitutes the bulk of romantic literature, 
prlmar y those aspects which represent emotional exaggeration, 
escap and anguish. These aspects will be further discussed below. 

in reconciling factuallty with possibility the human being 
is iccording to Heidegger, equipped with understanding, Verstehen. 
a a quality referred to by Jaeger as "tunning", Gestlmmtsejn. 


oloh allows the human being to respond to the world. Jaeger 


clarifies this notion of "tunning" by the use of an analogy of a 
radio and Its aer^ejLl^^ 


I should like to compare Geatlmmtseln with the sensitivity 


of a radio tuner and its aerlel. The fact that the tuner 
is always tuned in one way or another enables it to be 
affected by and respond to sound waves. Thus it reveale 
the world of sound. Such being "tuned" is also character- 


J 


L 




lstlo of the human being. We are affected by the world 
In which we live and respond to It. The existential 
structure which constitutes the awareness of "how we are 
where we are" Is referred to by Heidegger as Beflndllchkc 

Utilizing understanding, Yerstehen . and "tunning", Gestlmmtseln . 


the romantic ascertained most accurately his position In the 
world, that is, the romantic realized fully the barriers which 
Imposed themselves on his projection Into the realm of possibility. 


Bxlstenz . as well as upon his factuallty. 


It was this 


realization that underlined the 


which afflicted the 


generation born during the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars. 

Musset states this realization as follows: 

Un sentiment de malaise lnexprlmable commenoa done a 
fermenter dans tous les Jeunes coeurs. Oonaamnes au repos 
paroles souverains du monde. llvres aux oulstres de toute 
espaoe, a l'olslveti et a l f annul, les Jeunes gens voyalent 
se retlrer d'eux les vagues ecumantes contre lesquelles 11s 
avalent prepare lours bras. Tous ces gladlateurs frottea 
d'hulle se sentalent au fond de l'ftme une mlsere Insupport¬ 
able.10 

As a result of the denials Imposed upon the romantics they 

developed an exaggerated sense of what Heidegger refers to as Sorge . 

or Oare. which as Jaeger explains. Is dlreotly associated with 

man's factuallty and his posslblllty-of-being and at the same time 

Inseparable from a temporal structure. Jaeger states: 

I care what beoomes of me. This "me" Is rooted In the past. 
In my Faktlzltat, the becoming refers to my future posslbll- 
ltles.' my Bxlstenz . Both Imply the present, my taking care 

9 p. 658. 

^•0 Hufiset, p. 10. 
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Sh«^t?i2 6 4 a b 80 5 bad l n my P r * 8en * day activities. This 
absorption is referred to by Heidegger as Verfallenaai n .11 

Oars, Sor£t t is composed of man's factuality, Paktlzttat . man's 
posslbility-of-being, Brjetenz, and his absorption in his present 
duties, V e r fft^ensgin . Oare, in other words, is composed of temporal 
elements. Heidegger is therby led to conclude that the basic 
structure of man's existence is temporality, a temporality in which, 
as Jaeger explains, "the three elements of time (referred to by 
Heidegger as ecstasies of time because time by its very nature is 
ec-statio, that is, always outside itself) form a unit." 12 

The romantio, although possessing a highly developed sense of 
the overall structure of care, nevertheless had a distorted com¬ 
prehension of its individual components, that is, the past, the 
present and the future. Inasmuch as the past for the romantio was 
annihilated by the Involution and the Napoleonic campaigns, the W/M 
tutor, was also diminish.*, that Is. th. past in being d.stroy.d 


/ 


provided no hope for the future. The present thus occupied a 
position whose importance was greatly exaggerated in relation to 
both the past and the future. The sWtaneous. unlt of time was 
thus distorted. The romantic was, in short, denied the basic 
structure of man's existence by an historical situation which in 
destroying the past denied the possibility of a future. There 
remained only the present, a present in which the romantic was, 
as Poulet points out, incarcerated. Throughout his entire life the 


11 Jaeger, p. 659. 

12 Ibid., P. 659. 
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romantic attempted to escape the present m oment ana therby alleviate 
the despair of a present which was separated from duration, that Is, 
the past and the future. His attempt to escape the present was 
motivated by his Inability to possess his life in the present. 

Poulet states in this connection: "To possess his life in the 
pres ent moment is the pretention or fundamental desire of the ro¬ 
mantic."^?he distorted temporal struoture of the romantio is rep¬ 
resented by Mussdt in the following manner: 

Trois Aliments partagealent done la vie qui s'offrait alors 
aux Jeunes gens: derriere eux un passe a Jamais ditruit, 

8'agitant encore sur ses rulnes, aveo tous les fossiles des 
sieoles de l'absolutisms; devant eux l'aurore d'un immense 
horizon, les premieres clart$s de l'avenir; et entre ces 
deux mondes. . . quelque chose de semblable a 1*Ocean qui 
■6pare le vleux continent de la Jeune Amerique, Je ne sals 
quoi de vague et de flottant, une rcer houleuse et pleine 
de naufrages, traverses de temps en temps par quelque blanche 
voile lointaine ou par quelque navire soufflant une lourde 
vapeur; le siecle present, en un mot, qui separe le passe 
de l'avenir, qui n'est ni l'un ni 1*autre et qui resserble 
a tous deux a: la fois, et ou l'on ne salt, ajbhaque pas qu' 
on fait, si l'on marche sur une semence ou sur un d6brls. 

Voila dans quel chaos il fallut choisir alors; voila ce qui 
se prisentalt a des enfants pleine de force et d'audace, 
fils d6 l'Empire et petits-fils de la Revolution. Or, du 
pass6 ils n'en voulaient plus, car la foi en rlen ne se 
donne; l'avenir, ils l'aimaient, mais quoi! ... II leur 
restait done le present, l'esprlt du siecle, et l'angoisse 
d9 la mort leur entra # dans l'fime a.la vue de ce spectre 
moitl6 momle et moitie foetus. 

The romantic, thus enveloped in a present which was disconnect¬ 
ed, empty, and futile, sought an esoape from the distorted temporal 
world in which he was forced to live. He esoaped through love,i*2.'. 


*3 Georges Poulet, Studies in Human Time .*7 


MU8PJS, p.- J 
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most instances, into a self-fabricated metaphysical world. This 
metaphysical escape constitutes the bulk of romantic literature. 


It was in this world of his own oreation that the romantic found 

of fur Lr> U^H>\ ,■^•'V 7 

solaoe from the void of the present, that is, he found duration, 
a duration which was founded, in many oases, on the possession 
only one moment through.Ibve. In other words, a being who had 4* 
neither a past nor a future found a future in a past love in that 
thetmemory ofithat’pist 'love provided a basis for hope./' ^2^f***'b* 

Ironically even in the metaphysical world of his own creation 
the romantlo was not always capable of reconciling the past, the 
present and the future, that is, he was not capable of forming the 
three into a simultaneous unit. When the self-fabricated meta- 
physloal and atemporal paradise of the romantics began to dis¬ 
integrate they were again forced into a temporal hell from which 
they sought escape by physloal movement. Suoh flight was an attempt 
to escape time, man*essentlal existential structure. It was thus 
an escape from himself* Musset presents Octave's dilemma in the 
following paragraph! 


des armes jusqu'a perare haleine, Je 
gue, et, lorsque, apres une Journee de 
9 , J'arrivals le soir a mon lit. sentant 
ire, J'enfonqais ma t0te dans l'oreiller, 


Je sentis aussltOt que la solitude, loin de me guerlr, 
me perdait, et changeal oompletement de systeme. J'allai 
a la oampagne et me lanqai au galop dans les bols, a la 
chasse; Je faisais des armes Jusqu'a perdre 

me brisals de fatigue, ~ 4, -- ,w 

sueur et de courses, ' 

l'lcurie et la poudre, „-,---- - —- . 

Je me roulais dans mes couvertures, et Je orials: FantOme 
fantOmel es-tu las aussl? me quitteras-tu quelque nuit? 1 - 5 


*5 Ibid ., p 61 
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Ootave'a dilemma Is that of the romantics in general. It is the 
Inability to possess the present moment, which represents a 
distorted temporal hell. 

The romantio paladle du sleole is thus the result of both 

a temporally distorted post-Papoleonie world into which he wan 
"thrown* into a world of his own creation, the romantio was never¬ 
theless unable to effect the necessary integration. In both worlds 
the essential temporal structure of man did not form a simultaneous 
unit. Prom both worlds the romantic sought an escape. He escaped 
from the physical into the metaphysical but when the latter failed 
he was thrown back into the present, a world from which he could 
not escape. 

The principles of Heidegger are then useful in understanding 
the romantic maladle du slecle in that they help put in relief both 
the causes and the principal characteristics of a psychosis which 
afflioted a whole generation. ] 

It oan further be demonstrated that through the use of 
Heidegger's principles of Mltseln (being-with-others) and Fursorge 
(care- for-others) a highly tenable explanation for the disintegration 
of Romanticism can be offered. They are principles which at the same 
time provide a theoretical basis for that literature which would 
subsequently supplant the romantio experiment in Prance. Such a 
demonstration cannot, however, be undertaken at this time. 

,1 4 Oa/au, ,-e-Uv “ •&*{*** U; 
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tk\ realized that if what we call 
human nature can be changed, 
then absolutely anything is 
possible. And from that moment, 
my life changed.ff 
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HEIDEGGER AND THE ROMANTIO DILEMMA 

In Part I of this study of French romantic literature based 
on the principles established by Martin Heidegger in 1930 in 
Being and Time it was demonstrated that the essential cause of 
the romantic inaladle du slecle was the imposition of a distorted 
temporal existential ructure on a whole generation by a post¬ 
revolutionary and post-Napoleonlc world. In that study man was 
treated primarily as a being with certain relationships to the world, 
that Is, as a being-in-the-world (In- der - Welt - Sejn ). Man is, however, 
at the same time, a social being, a being-with-others (Mltseln). 

The fact that man is both a biing-in-the-world and a being-with- 
others results, according to Heidegger, in man's essential dilemma. 
That is, man as a being-with-others must assume certain relationships 
with others. He must, according to Heidegger, exist for the sake of 
the others and take care of them( Fursorgc ). Man, at the same time, 
must exist for himself ( Sorge ) since he is an end in himself. 

Man's essential dilemma is then the reconciliation of Sorge_ with 
Fursorge . that 1 , man must exist for others and at the same time 
realize his authentic sell. Man's essential conflict is stated by 
Heidegger in the following manners What is man's relation wi.h 
others on the authentic level of existence? Hans Jaeger states in 
this connection: 

Since man's deepest concern is to realize his authentic 
self, Fursorge on the authentic level of existence consists 
not in relieving the other of his Sorge but in helping him 
to become transparent to himself in his Sorge . to become 
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free for it. Man becomes conscious of his personal true self 
only through the other. The I discloses himself only by 
means of the You . 1 

For the romantics the notion of Fursorge was founded 
primarily on others who were in most instances similar to them¬ 
selves. That is, the M others M for the romantics were primarily 
only those who, like themselves, suffered from the maladle du 
slecle . From within the distorted temporal structure which 

t 

represented the romantic world, the romantics selected only one 
being as the object of Fursorge . There resulted, then not a 
being in relationship with the many but a being in relationship 
with one person, that is, the romantic Mltseln and Fursorge were 
in most instances founded on a "univers a deux". In this 
limited world both beings attempted to realize their authentic 
self and at the same time help the other to become transoarent 
to himself in his Sorge . Georges Poulet expresses this notion in 
the following manner: 

In so merging himself in love with a being similar but 
nonetheless different, man can project and find reflected 
himfcelf from without the total image of his being. He 
possesses himself in others. 2 

Such is the es^ntial situation to be confronted by Octave and 
Brigitte in La Confession d'un enfant du slecle . On the authentic 
level of existence both would realize their authentic possibilities 


1 Hans Jaeger, "Heidegger's Existential Philosophy and 
Modern German Literature", PMUL . 1952, p. 660. 

2 Georges Poulet, Studies in Human Time . Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Press, 195^, P. 27. 
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and thereby become transparent to themselves through the 
other. Before a judgement of their authenticity or in¬ 
authenticity cate be made, however, it must first be determined 
who and what man is when he is not his authentic self, Jaeger 
describes this state as follows: 

This happens when I am absorbed in taking care of 
everyday routine and when I am concerned to distinguish 
myself as little as possible from everyone else, when 
even in my thinking and in my decisions I follow the 
general trend of what "one" thinks and what "one” does. 

Then I am absorbed in the general public ( das Man), 

I am andymous. 3 

Man, according to Heidegger, may remain absorbed by das Man 
all his life. This state is referred to as verfallen which, 
it will be recalled, is directly associated with man's essential 
existential structure, Sorge . which is composed of marls fact- 
uality ( Faktlzltat ). his possibility-for-being ( Exlstenz) . and 
his absorption In his present duties ( Verfallenseln ). Das Man ^fc~ 
for Octave was represented by one person, his mistress, in both 
parts 1 and 4 of the novel. In both situations Octave attempts 
to avoid absorption in das Man , that is, he attempts to avoid the 
state referred to by Heidegger as verfallen . which is essentially 

OK K Ito vJL^lfJvAjuJ Ji h VlttoJhdk L- "AM0U J fU 

a romanticism In that it represents a 'distorted temporal structure. 

In part 1 of the novel he avoids the state of verfallen by 

rejecting the "univers a deux" in which he and his mistress 

live1-total rejection, however, of das Man can not be achieved 
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by man, Jaeger states: 

Even hen he retrieves himself from absorption In 
das Man at times, man is never entirely separated from 
das Man , 4 

Octave's inability to separate himself from das Man is stated 

by Musset in the following manner: 

Quolque Je ne fusse plus un debauche. il m'arriva tout 
a coup que mon corps se souvlnt de 1'avoir ete. 5 


Les souffrances que ;]'avals endurees, le souvenir des 
perfidies # dont j'avals ete le temoin, l'affreuse guerison 
que je m'etais imposes, les discours de mes amis, le 
monde corrompu que ;]'avals traverse, les tristes verites 
que j'y avals vues, celles^que, sans les connaltre, 

3 'avais comprises et devinees par une funeste intelligence, 
la debauche enfin, le mepris de 1‘amour, l'abus de tout, 
voila oe que J'avals dans le coeur sans m'en douter encore; 
et, au moment ou Je croyais renaltre a l'esoerance et a 
la vie, toutes ces furies engourdies me prenaient a la 
gorge et me crlaient qu'elles etaient la, ° 

The proceeding passages from la Confession d'un enfant du slecle 

both illustrate Octave's inauthenticity as can be 3een from 

Heidegger's definition of authenticity; Jaeger states: 

The authentic state of existence is an existentia 
modification of the inauthentic state which is an 
essential existential structure.7 

That is, man can never entirely separate himself from absorption 

in das Man . He therefore achieves an authentic state of existence 

by recognizing the fact that he can never entirely separate 

himself from absorption in daB Man . Man thereby achieves an 

i uAmJ 1 JCl»a cjKjx - faJ-* 



5-6 Alfred de Musset, La Confession d'un enfant du slecle 
Paris: Editions Gamier Freres,1960, pl95, p. 182. 


f-/uc£ 
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7 Jaeger, p. 660. 




inauthentic structure. 

Octave, in his rejection of his first mistress, attempts 
to attain a state of authenticity by avoiding the state of 
verfallen^ that is, ^he attempts to negate his state of verfalle g.^ 
by leading a life of debauchery . Yet he never attains a s^at e^ 

of rtrfSHW 

Slten?2ll st^fr^inauthenticity (man din never separate 
himself entirely from his absorption in das Man) . In other words, 
throughout his relationship with Brigitte, Octave fails to be¬ 
come transparent to himself through Brigitte. Brigitte, on the 
other hand, comes to the realization that she cannot entirely 
separate herself from dan Man. This realization is recognized and 
integrated into her world-view. She states: 

Paut-il done le dire? faut-il done que vousle sachiez, 
que depuis six mois je ne me suis pas couchee un soir 
sans me repeter que tout etait inutile et que vous ne 
guerlriez jamais; que je ne me suis pas levee un matin 
sans me dire q u'll fallalt essayer encor e. 0 

(.J^kU/Qu l ( amour est un blen, ou e'est un mal; si e'est un 
. u civ^if'bien, 11 faut croire en luij si c est un mal, 11 faut 
hL.Lrk. s 1 an c-iierlr. 9 ■ ■ i . „.. l, .,7*31# 43177 Situ. Dfi/ fa 


\ Her recognition and integration of 0 her induthenticity are | 

indicative then of her authenticity in that she has modified her 

fur. 

essentially Inauthentic state. ( k L. 


The possibility of such a 


llCl^y m tlxai* euo uao hiuuj., XOVA Liv* 

Jut. 

a recognition and integration is ^ Oi/<- 


revealed to man, according to Heidegger, through Angst (dread) 




SLllJUyj 


„ rfc IU ip Olc(L # 

8 Musset, La Confession d'un enfant du slecle, p. 289.V 

9. Ibid-. P* 2 90. (\ ^ 
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and dsr Ruf der Sorge (the call of Care). Jaeger remarks in 


this connection: 


°|o> 

r . I o» iucuv w \j uuxxi uj uuc vuxv*» \j± wv 

L^j InwkIU"^ the call of Care, calls man back 
^ Uft isMt Man * hl3 1 ^ v ^ n 8 from moment t 


Usually the possibility of authentic existence is made 
evident to man by the voice of conscience. Conscience, 

from his absorption in 
o moment,cby referring 
him back to his true foundation and by calling him 
forward to the realization of his authentic possibility, 
which is the true moment of fulfillment. When man 
understands the call of Care he submits to his authentic 
possibility of Exj3tenz , 1 — * l -- 


He has chosen himself. 


Octave's conscience (the call of Care) revealed to him when he 


chose a life of debauchery that there was a possibility for 

authentic existence. He was called back from his absorption 
> 

in das Kan and submitted to his authentic possibility in that 

^ V ,^in^re ject ing^liis first^ m Lsfr eaa ^^ 

'AjG-MaA " 

A (verfallen), he is referred back to his true foundation ( Faktlzltat ) 
and called forward to the realization of his authentic possibility 
k%yWw(Existenz). In so doing he temporarily escapes a distorted 

J^temporal structure which, as was demonstrated in part 1 of this 
/* ,, study, is a romanticism. His rejection of his first mistress 

Jb ^-UjjLls stated in the following passage in which he exposes to his 
friend Desgenais the girl with whom he slept after he learned 


that he had been deceived by his first mistress: 

Tout a coup J'apercus une ombre derriere le rideau de 
la porte v.ltree; c ? etait la creature qui attendait dans 
le cabinet. Je 1'avals oubliee. "Ecoutezi m'ecriai-Je 
en me levant dans un transport; I'ai aime, j'ai aime comme 
un fou, comme un sot. J'al merits tout le ridicule que 
vous voudrez. Mais par le ciel, il faut que Je vous 
montre quelque chose qui vous prouvera que je ne suis pas 
encore si sot que vous croyez. En disant cela, je 


10 Jaeger, pp. 660-61, 
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frappai du pled la porte vitree qul ceda, et Je leur 
montrai cette fille qul s'etalt blottie dans un coin. 

M Sntrez done la dedans, dis-je a Desgenais; vous qul me 
trouvez fou d'aimer une femme et qul n'aimez les lilies, 
ne voyez-vous pas votre suprfime sagesse qul traine par 
la sur ce fauteuil? Bemandez-lui si ma nult tout entiere 
s'est passee sous les fenfitres de ***; elle vous en dlra 
quelque chose. Mais ce n'est pas tout, ajoutal-je, ce 
n'est pas tout ce que J'ai a vous dire. V ous avez ce soir 
. un souper, demaln une partle de campagne ; j^y vais, et 
/Jl croyez-moi, car Je ne vous quitte pas d'ici la. Nous ne 

nousjejparerons pas, n ou3 allnns pas ser la lournee ensemble ; 

I L v ous aurez cTes rieurets, des cartes, des des, du punch, ' 
ce que vous voudrez, mais vous ne vous en Irez pas. Etes- 
vous a mol? mol a vous; tope I J'al voulu falre de mon 
coeur le mausolee de mon amour; male Je jetterai mon amour 
dans une autre tombel 11 

' A . . *Hm U Ad&ufrJ bi+xjL *, Rs Im^Cu W H *MujT 

Octave, In choosing himself, according to Heldeggsr . recognized 

his guilt. Jaeger explains:this recognition as follows: 

Oonsclence as the call of Care involves man's deep 
concern about his guilt. His basic guilt is to be him¬ 
self the cause of not realizing his authentic possibility 
or, in the most general terms, to be the basic ground 
of a not which determines his existence, that is, to be 
the basic ground of a negativity. 12 

Octave, it would follow, came to the realization that he was 

DlN Kiw 

j^L^gullty. Had he remained involved emotionally with his first 

mistress he would not have realized, ^according to Heidegger^) his 
authentic possibility ( Exlste nz). That is, he would have remained 
a state of complete verfallen which is essentially a negativism, 
let man can never completely escape negativity, Jaeger states: 

v«4o M>6wltfhis not, this negativity, is unavoidable since it is 

U fc-oV& part of man's very nature which is geworfener Entwurf . 

lu* Both sides of man's essential being contain a negative 


^ WT & 
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element. Inasmuch as he is thrown into the world 
( geworfen ). man has no control over the basic ground 
ox his existence and can never fully realize his most 
authentic possibilities. Inasmuch as he is a projection 
of his own self ( Entwurf ). he projects himself into some 
possibilities by rejecting other?;he can not choose to 
realize all his possibilities. Bence Sorge . the very 
nature of man, having the structure geworfener Entwurf 
reveals itself as being the basic ground of a negativity. *-■> 


Octave, then, in rejecting his first mistress and adopting a 
life of debauohery, heard the call of Care in that he projected 
(himself voluntarily into one possibility by rejecting another. 


' That is, he assumed his authentic self and 


Llty in an 


. Once man has heard the call of Care and chosen 


Z himselfj death, according to Heidegger, is seen in the following 
manner: 

Death then appears as the most authentic, unrelated, 
t/i certain, but as such indefinite, unsurpassable possibility. 

This means fundamentally that when we are really and 
/" truthfully resolved to be true to ourselves, this resolve 

( is for our whole life until death. Such an existence is 

j referred to by Heidegger as Seln zum Tode . The freedom 

/ to choose our authentic self is extended until death. It 

/ implies the readiness to face death despite the dread 

( of death and to project oneself in the choice of one's 

\ authentic self toward death. ^ 

l Before a discussion of Heidegger's concept of death as It 

/relates to La Confession d'un enfant du slecle is undertaken, it 
/ is necessary to consider the overall structure of the novel. ^ 


13 Ibid ., p. 661. 

14 Ibid ., p. 663. 

15 The page references given in the following outline refer 
to the Gamier edition published in I960. 


/d&O 
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^ J. JMCUM, wx 

La Oonfesslon d'on enfant du sjecl e is composed of five 
principal parts: 

1) (pp.1-74) An analysis of the romantic "maladie du 
siecle; Octave and his first mistress; Octave's 
renunciation of his first mistress and his resolve 
to live a life of debauchery. 

2) (pp. 75-124) Octave's life of debauchery 

3) (pp. 125-74) Death of Octave's father; Octave falls 
in love with Brigitte. 

4) (175-230) Brigitte, Octave and their love. 

5) (231-320) The disintegration of the love between 
Octave and Brigitte. 

Throughout much of part one of the novel Octave is represented as 
being totally absorbed ( verfallen ) in his love for his mistress.. 


----V---i x oi uio U1J.O ua. aaj3ufc. 

Such an absorption, ll wllfte*recilfed ,^represen^s^a-Vl^ort£d 

^xl^dntial^s^uc^t^e^^^^^y^^S^^l^ciual^pom^onea^a 
• I w^iUaJ-c .fUu xMhi^ 

* :a “« Verfa liensein . Existeg2 ) do not 1 form a simultaneo us 


l jmlt. Such a distorted temporal structure, as has been demonstrated, 
represents a romanticism. It 5s a romanticism which Octave, through 
his emotional ambivalence, can be seen to question. The following 
passages taken from part one of the novel represent, according to 
Heidegger's principle of conscience (der Ruf der Sorge ). man in 
the process of becoming transparent to himself: 


Je ne voulals Jamais la revolr; mais, au bout d'un 
quart d'heure, J'y retournai. Je ne sals quelle force 
desesperee^m y poussait; J'avals comme une sourde envie 
de la posseder encore une fois, % de boire sur son corps 
magnifique toutes ces larmes ameres, et de nous tuer 
apres tous les deux. Enfin, Je l'abhorrals et Je l'idol- 
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Strata; je sentais que son amour 4tait ma perte, mala 
que vivre sans elle etait impossible. 10 

Devant Dieu, devant Dieu, repetai-Je, je ne vous re- 
prendralpas pour maitresse, car je vous hais autant 
que je vous alme. Devant Dieu, si vous voulez de mol, 
je vous tue domain matin. 17 

Tel etait mon esprit; j'avals beaucoup lu; en outre, 
j'avals appris a peindre. Je savais par coeur une grande 
quantite de choses, mats rlen par-ordrej de faqon que 
J'avals la t@te a'la fois vide et gonflee, comme une 
eponge. Je devenais amoureux de tous les ^oetes l'un 
apres 1'autre; mats, etant d'une nature trea impression¬ 
able, le deinier venu avals toujours le don de me de- 
gollter du reste. 18 


Such antithetical statements as the preoeeding are a commonplace 
in romantic literature. They, however, assume a certain sig¬ 


nificance in La Confession d'un enfant du slecle in that Octave 

cj- (lo CoJ) J 

subsequently _ maizes a choice and renounces his miptjess to lead [/ 

umJL ty* \A ^ a.* 

a life of deb aucnery. In so doing, according to 'Heidegger,/he jj 


7 


has heard the call of Care and chosen himself. He has assumed 

his essential guilt and thereby attained a state of authenticltyV^Jj 

In rejecting his mistress he rejects a distorted temporal 

structure ( verfalien ) and is called -back from his absorption in 

das Man to his factuality and his authentic possibility. Part II 

of the novel is taken up entirely by Octave's life of debauchery. 

7 

One is thereby' le^ld to conclude that he has become transparent to 
himself and as such attained a state of authenticity. His 


l6Musset, la Confession d'un enfant du slecle . p. 28 

17 Ibid ., p. 31. 

18 Ibid. , p. 35. 








authenticity, however, is put in question at the end of 


part III of the novel when he meets and falls In love with 


Brigitte. Throughout his association with Brigitte, Octave, 
having experienced the life of debauchery after his first \ 
deception in love, vacillates between authenticity and in-)^ 

_ . autkegticity. That is, he va/c?.ll%tes between, a distorted H 

temporal ^stfructd're and ak integrated simultaneous existentia l ^ 
structure. He states* 


J|arrivals chez Brigitte transports de joie, jurant 
d oublier dans ses bras, mes douleurs et ma vie passe. 19 


His inability to erase from his mind his first love is even 


recognized by Brigitte: 


Cette femme qui t'a trompee, il faut que tu l'aies bien 
almce, plus que mol, puisque je ne puis effacer son 
image. *=u 


The preceedlng passages demonstrate clearly that Octave has not, 
contrary to the opinion one has in reading of his life of 
debauchery, become transparent to himself. Brigitte, on the other 


hand, shows herself to have been capable of 


abaprptiop^ ln daa_M an. her f act milt 


being into a simultaneous unit. She states: 


pable of integrating her / 
by, andr her possibility for 
states: . 


Vous n'fites pas le premier homme que j'ai aime': vouf^^0/\ 
voyez Octave, je sals aussi ce que c'est due 1 ft RniiTPnlr ' 


voyez Octave, je sals aussi ce que c'est que le souvenir 
du passe. 21 


1$ Ibid ., p. 197 . 


20 Ibid ., p. 209. 


2! Ibid ., p. 210. 







Her authenticity is further demonstrated in the following 

passage in which she refers to Octave as "un enfant malade"; 

O'est la vehite, mon ami, Je ne suis % pas votre maitresse 
tous les Jours; il y en a beaucoup ou Je suis, ou J e jLflug 
S;re votre mere . Oui, lorsque vous me faites souffrir, _ 

^ tTT!—TT n’To rilns vniis mnn omnnt. ? vnus n'Stes T)lUS QU 


‘ ^e~hS VoIs“”plus en vous mon amant; vous n'Stes plus qu' 

un enfant malade, defiant ou mutin, que Je veux soigner 
ou guerir, pour retrouver celui que J'aime et que Je 
veux toujours aimer. 22 

Octave, unlike Brigitte ; hars in short failed to become transparent 

to himself through the other. Occasionally, however, he resolves 

for a moment his dilemma and gives the appearance of having 

truly chosen Ms authentic self, as in the following passage; 

w\ iJU. 6T Utu Devant cet horizon, devant cet horizon immense, tu es 
- U/iiliAiJv * mol; nous aliens parti . Meure ma Jeune°se, meurent 
^ j\ les souvenirs, meurent les soucis ex les regrexsl u ma" 

(jJa honne "e't brave maitresse, tu as fait un homme d'un 

hvwu. A Lli i-h- VVul/ti h cLfax. 

Yet throughout much ot parts four and five of the novel he 
vacillates between an J authentic of existence) and &n 

inauthentic state of existence, as can be seen in the following 

\a (\Ji (Uaa uJVjM- D f 'aK *? -I- \~ tu, 

y , a i n Ce qul se passait dans ma tSte etait/ptourtant peut- ' 
iHgtre aussi subtil que le plus fin sophisme; c'etait 
lArufJl WlJM sorte de dialogue entre l'esprit et la conscience. 

-c\V /Bi je perdais Brigitte? disalt l'esprit—Bile part avec 
opvWVA /1oi, disait la conscience—Si elle me tromperait? 



\vjl' 

^^&is va i 

Aflt / 


/toi, disait la conscience—Si elle me tromperait? 
Comment te tromperalt-elle, elle qui avait fait son . 
testament, ou elle recommandait de prier pour toi? d 

dilation is finally resolved in the following statement 




3. Ibid ., p. 233. 
4 Ibid ., p. 265. 
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which appears near the end of the novel* 

Je suls un fou, un insense, un enfant qui s'est cru 
un homm^ ■ 25 jXi JUT 

In making the predeedingstatement {JctCve proof of 

his inability to becqme transparent, to, himself. He, in short, 


i inability to becqme transparent, to, himself. He, in short, 

Cu. jUu uJY j*wt” A f>4* "iA*—/■* !^nj< 

ects an existential strAoturd in which the past, present ' 


- P l ^ orm simultaneous unit a nd returns to la^ d^s^orted** 11 ^^ 

^imporkf structure^ln vftfcfiAie^can^ind^no solace. Evidence of 

his ^erfurn^ ls given in the closing paragraph of the novel: 

... ^ 0 (sMML 

olle frappa sur son coeur aveo force; 11s prjesserent 
le pas et disparurent dans la foule. Une heure acres 
une chaise de poste passa sur une petite colline, 
derriere la^barriere de Fontainebleau. Le Jeune homme 
(Octave) y etait seul; il regards une derniere fois sa 
villa natale dans l'elolgnement et remercia Dleu d'avoir 
permis que, de trois §tres qui avalent souffert par sa 
faute, il ne restftt qu'un malheureux. 26 

Octave, then, throughout much of La Confession d'un enfant 

du slcclc .ls represented in the process of resolving man's 

essential dilemma! ^.dilemma which he shows himself incapable 

of resolving in that he cannot choose himself permanently, as is 

evidenced by his continual vacillation between authenticity and 

inauthenticity. In tne end he chnn^a i nanth^ VitVoi ty, Given the 


fact that he had the possibility of choosing his authentic self 
until death it was possible that he remain in the state of 
authenticity which he created for himself when he rejected the 
distorted temporal structure of his first love. let he shows 


is continual vascillation between anther 

'i* KJJTu) IwJfU fix d }lj | 

• In tne end he chnnsaa iwoiithr**VM tv. 


25 Ibid ., p. 315. 

26 Ibid ., p. 320. 









himself incapable of projecting himself in.the ohoice of his , . 

authentic self toward death. //Ki|. JOfWlwJiMi? Jt fli - *T JV, y^l TT/ *- 


authenti ° self tward d ' ath - 

Having thus considered the essVntiai'maxerial of vonfes3ian 
d ! un enfant du siecle in view of the principles established by 
Martin Heidegger in Being and Time , it is possible to regard the 
five principal parts of the novel in the following manner: 

1. an analysis of the romantic "maladle du diecle" 

2. Octave 1 a rejection of Ecmantlclsm jfl f, CaH ** 


3. The test of his rejections-- » 

4. Octave's va/cillation between Romanticism and a 
non-romanticism 

5. Octave's return to Romanticism 

The preceeding designations are glvih greater credence by the 

fact that Musset clearly recognized his romanticism. He states 

in the first chapter of the novel: 

Pour ecrire l'histolre de sa vie, il faut^d'abord avoir 
vecu; aussl n'est-ce pas la mienne que J'ecris. Ayant 
ete atteint, Jeune encore, d'Une maladie morale abom¬ 
inable, Je raconte ce qui m'est arrive pendant trois ans. 
Si J'£tais seul malade, Je n'en dirais rien; mais, comme 
io il y en a beaucoup d'autres que moi qui souffrent du mime 
• f Ji:oxr/.Kt raal » J'«cris Pour ceux-la, sans trop^savoir s ils y 
feront attention; car, dans le cas ou personne n y 
h/L it^juJuiv^prendrait garde, J’aural encore retire ce fruit de mes 
\ w j. • paroles, de m'itre mlcux guerl moi-mime, et, comme le 
/W]-tfV*Ufl*£enard pr'ls au piege ,~J'aural ronge"' mon pied captif. * 

It is of significance in considering La Confession d'un enfant 

du siecle as a possible road out of Romanticism that Musset 

utilizes in the introductory chapter of the novel verbs in past 


27 Ibid ., p■ 1■ .It 

Vj Km /luf ‘ 

- i i h » ‘ h . L I i IS../* r />tf~ .A. In li. * ca TBUL*L 


|+rvl Wi lu Mi0tUui?c4i A twu# (Arta. pA^ 
b* L^u(/vJLiiFL7 4 ulMr 0 


A IhdMci 

rta (JLkM\ -lot Mr 0 Uh bJliJit 'Wu^R 




tenses when referring to the "maladie morale abominable" from 

which he suffered. That "maladle" is unquestionably romanticism. 

In a particularly relevant passage he states that in the event 

no one should pay attention to what he has to say that his effort 

will not be in vain for "j'aurai encore retire ce fruit de mes 

paroles, de m'ttre mieux gueri moi-m§me. M . In that respect 

Musset shows himself to be In much the same situation as the 

young Flaubert. Just as Octave in La Confession d *un enfant du 

slecle vasclllated continually between two poles (Octave is for 

all practical purposes Musset) so too did Flaubert wrestle with 

tJVioL SVjia, 

the spirit of Romanticism. Flaubert's earl y wo rks r epresent a 
continual wavering between his romantic inclinations on the one 
hand and his selr-dlsclpllne on*the other.His whole notion of 
"l'art pour l'art" was in many respects an attempt on his part 
of overcome his romantic Impetuosity. His style in effect became 
a dialectical force whi'ch provided consolation and protection 
from his romantic inclinations. 

Musset shows himself to be in much the same situation that 
Flaubert was in when he recognized his romanticism and sought to 
dispense with it. let Musset had neither the(capability nor the 


dispense with it. Tet Musset had neither the ^capabllit.p nor the 
genius bf Flaubert to implement his rejection of Romanticism 
in a literary style. Whereas Flaubert, sought Refuge from him- 

pO 

self in art, Musset had no where to go. He was much in the 

T8 Although no specific stylistic proo^ can be found io 
show that Musset implemented his rejection of Romanticism, it can 
be hypothesized that through the character of Desgenais, Musset 
has made a step toward what would become the 3rd person narrator 
of Realism, that is, H la conscience universelle". See pages 40-51* 
79, 176-80, 193. — ft*. ^ U "U. lu StuSuJ. 

will IA W* (w* wvfc, 
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situation of the man whose house had been destroyed, an analogy 

utilized by Musset to characterize the plight of that generation 

born during the Revolution and the Napoleonic campaigns: 

Voila un homme dont la maison tombe en ruine; il l'a 
demolie pour en *Stir une autre* Les decombres gisent 
but son champ, e *. il attend des pierres nouvelies^pour 
son edifice nouveau. Au^moment ou le voila prdt a 
tailler ses moellons et a faire son ciment, la pioche 
en main, les bra retrousses, on vient lui dire que les 
pierres manquent, et lui conselller de reblanchir les 
vieilles pour en tlrer parti. Que voulez-vous qu'il 
fasse, lui qui ne ’t point de ruines pour faire un 
nid a sa couvee? La carriere est pourtant profonde, 
les instruments trc falbles pour en tirer les pierres. 
"attendez, lui dit n, on les tirera peu a peu, esperez, 
travaillez, avanc “eculez” Que ne lui dit-on pas? 

Et pendant ce temp a cet homme, n'a^ayant plus sa 
i . . viellle maison et pa encore sa nouvelle maison, ne salt 
» 'fa Comment se defendre a la nlule, ni comment preparer^son 

i ft<4^hr e P a3 du so ^ r » ni trav t Her, ni ou repoaer, ni^pu 

vivre, ni cm mourlr, aes enfants sont nouveau-nes. ^ 

aUM' A W AAMkuhc ii U iJUc Ui 

r V / The house demolished by Musset, to use the terms of the analogy, 


v is, it can be argued, Romanticism. Unlike Flaubert, Musset had 
/ X iAm" SfU M**- V 7 fkj+i K 

* not le s pierr es” with which to implement his renunciation. 

Nevertheless, he wrote La Oonib^slon d'un enfant du slecle 

and shows himself to have surpassed, in theory if not practice, 

ujfU t^his Romanticism. For in writing Musset is much like the captured 

fox he dlsousses in the first chapter f the novel who, when 

IV^caught in a trap, chewed off its'leg and thereby gained freedom. 

It is of significance that Musset utilized a similar analogy 

in an alternate version of the first chapter of the novel. He 


29 Musset, La Confession d'un enfant hh - slecle . p. 20. 
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states ; 

Mals de mfime qu'un^blesse atteint de la gangrene s'en 
va dans un amphitheatre, se faire couper un membre 
pourri, et le professeur qui l'ampute, couvrant d'un 
linge blanc, le raembre separe du corps, le fait circuler 
des mains en mains par tout 1'amphitheatre pour que les 
&leves l'examinent; de mSme, lorsqu'un certain temps de 
l'existence de l'homme^et pour ainsi dire, un des membres 
de sa vie, a ete blesse et gangrene par une maladie morale, 
il peut couper cette portion de lui-m$me, la retrancher 
du rests de sa vie et la faire circuler sur la place 
publlque afin que les gens du m$me age palpent et Jugent 
la maladie, 30 

Both the analogy of the captured fox who chews off his trapped 
leg and the analogy of the wounded man who has his gangrene- 
infected leg amputated are analogous to Musset's theoretical 
rejeotion of Romanticism.-^ 1 


30 Ibid ., p. 321. 

31 The following literary historians have noted, primarily 
with respect to Musset's theatre and poetry, Instances in which 
Musset txprtsses what can only be considered as a negative point 
of view with respect to Romanticism, 

1. Kathleen Butler. A History of French Literature Vol. VII, 
p. 95? ,, Musset's Premieres poesies (1835) scandalized con¬ 
servative critics by the free use of enjambement and 
-HvU vA t* their display of Byronic cynicism, and were not al- 

\ a / .1 together to the liking of the older Romantics who 

lWftCTHLM >A® v ®'~deplored the poverty of his rimes^and who could not 
,\ t tU ^ Djlfi A fa -H perceive that in Ballade a la lune and in 

vr ^ ^ several passages of Mardoch e their youngest cricic 

was poking fun at them.' 1 

, . . I i p, 9 7 J Musset slmillarly poked fun at the romantics in 
* «•*«( n W 5i IViA Namouna ^ Simone . Reppnse £ M, Nodler . Lettres de 
(Uw a C9t2.net." " ' 

" 2. Gustave Lanson. Hlstolre de la lltteratu: - francalse . 1951» 
WwvJj hf/il-P■ 962: "Musset ne se g£na pas pour se m "uer des romantiques, 
' du pittoresque plaqus, des dSsespolrs byroniens, des 

pleurnicherles lamartlennes." 


/^/ 
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The principles of Martin Heidegger are then useful In 
the study of French Romantic literature in that they under¬ 
line and put in relief certain tendencies which are prevalent 
in la Confession d'un enfant du slecle of Alfred de Musset, 
tendencies which when implemented stylistically in a work of art 


would be known as French Realism, 


■£ ^ yJk 

' A I iu *** 7 

^ UfoM c ^(ru 

jw /| ’iW-l | JUvd*. t| fK VawJtiju 

^ jUv.^ f^tsi c ipJU^ 

A/t lkMK rw uj $ l s /wi J^tx u* 

lJuJnc £M . ^ p^h ct MM hd'fi&P-U 

aaa^uwi U i vAj^-. tV^ trukw lo ^ ujho. 

W\kL tu y-Kruru ^ /riK ^ i^JV* MkJj 
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INTRODUCTION 


The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social and religious factors that caused their 
oreation, often closely related. In artistic movements suoh as 
Classicism or Romanticism, the interrelationshipssof the creative 
arts are clearly seen; but they are perhaps more difficult to 
peroelve in artistic movements that have neither the duration nor 
universal nature of Romanticism or Classicism. Such were the 


literary and artistic movements in Prance during the final decade 
of the seventeenth century and during the Regency of Philippe 
d'Orleans. During those periods, particularly the latter, every 
aspect of society began to undergo, in varying degrees, a radical 
change. It was a change which would reach its political climax 
in the French Revolution and its artistic apotheosis in the 
subjective rebellions of the romantics. The initial stages of 
these political and artistic rebellions are, however, prepared for 
during the final decade of the seventeenth century. Hauser remarks 


concerning that periodi 



The endless wars of Louis threw t’.e finances of the 
country into confusion; the public exchequer became 
empty and the population impoverished, since it was 
impossible to create taxpayers by whippings and imprison¬ 
ment and economic supremacy by wars and conquests. Even 
during the lifetime of the rol solell critical remarks . 
about the consequences of monarchy are heard. Fenelon is 
already quite oandid in this respect, but Bayle, Male- 
branche and Fontenelle go so far that it has been rightly 
maintained that the "crisis of the European spirit", the 
history of which fills the eighteenth century, was in 
full swing from 1680 onwards. * 
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Similiarly, during that period a certain disintegration 
oan he noted in the affairs of the court at Versailles which 
were, for the most part, stifled hy the over-pious and solemn 
Mme de Maintenon. As a result of her stifling presence the 
aristocracy, conditioned hy nearly a century of diversion at the 
court, sought amusemement in the somewhat freer atmosphere of 
Paris* It is not surprising then that fhlliftpe d*Q3?leansi-ouponi r 
the death of Louis 'ijltf, should begin his reign hy immediately 
transferring the royal residence from Versailles to the city of 
Paris. In so doing, the regent virtually dissolved the court, 
as Hauser has suggested, and introduced a new style in the way 
of life of the upper classes. In short, the life of the court had 
heen supplanted hy that of the city. 

This reorientation of society produced a subsequent art1stio 
and literary reorientation that can clearly be seen in the art¬ 
istic and literary artifacts of the period. The last years of 
the reign of Louis and the Regency of Philippe d' Or leans, 
which produced the art of Chardin, Greuze, Dancourt, and Boucher, 
is, at the same time, the society out of which would develop the 
art of Regnard, Lesage, Watteau and Fragonard. These artists and 
writers, in spite of the very distinct differences among their 
creations, all illustrate,lintheir works, in varying degrees, 
a similar characteristic—a tendency towards a greater realism. 

This evolution towards realism in the eighteenth century, 
partially., the result of a loss of faith in absolute authority. 
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was equally the result of the somewhat crass hedonism of the 
Regency, a society that came to the realization-'that imitation 
was more valid than perception In the creation of art and 
literature. It was a generation Inundated with a desire for 
liberation f<0fcn the restraining Influences of absolute monarchy. 


a generation that would. In a historical perspective, be seen as 

the beginning of the end of the notion of absolute authority. 

Yet before such a sooietal evolution would take place, art and 

literature would experience a series of evolutions that have been 

labeled by literary and art historians as follows: the theater of 

the Englightenment, Mollere's successors In the eighteenth century, 

post-Racinlan tragedy, the novel of the Englightenment, the Rococo 

in art and architecture, and the genre plttoresque in art. This 

traditional and fragmentary approach to the creative arts obscures, 

and,in many cases,denies,the presence of similarities in style 

and technique among writers of a particular age. Such is the case 

with the comic theater of France in the eighteenth century as 

exemplified in the works of Dancourt, Regnard, lesage. Dostouches, 

Marivaux, Gresset, Pallssot and Diderot, and the rococo in artl 

and architecture 

. its attendant genre p lttoresque as exemplified in the works 
of Watteau, lancret, Pineau, Lepautre, Oppenrod, Meisonnier, 
de la Joue and Boucher. 

Both of these literary and artistic phenomena ( the comic 
theater of the 18th century and the rococo in art and architecture) 
flourished in Prance during the eighteenth century, both symbolize 



a desire for. freedom from constraint, and both were created 


'itujr 
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to a 
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certain extent, by a group of men who knew each other and who, 
in their private lives, freely exchanged aesthetic and stylistic 
ideas. let these two movements in the creative arts are tradition¬ 
ally considered to be separate and unrelated phenomena. It is 
the contention of this €SS/iy thay they are not unrelated 
movements in the creative arts. 

In an attempt to demonstrate they are, in fact, con¬ 

structed wtih a similar technique, the principles of art history 
are useful in that they provide a means of better understanding 
the structural technique used to create the literary artifact. 

Such an approach is underlined by Helmut Hatzfeld as imperative 
in those cases where literary texts may oontain structural elements 
that would perhaps remain obscure without the elucidation of the 
arts of design. To approach a literary text by using the principles 
of art is perhaps more useful when dealing with periods of history 
characterized by a tendency towards realism, for it is inethd plastio 
arts, as Hourtioq explains, that this tendency, i. e. realism, is 
always first expressed: 

Ce sont les oeuvres de la plastique qui formant le go*\t, 
flxent le Jugement esthetique, qui plus que la nature 
etablissent une norms pour nos jugements de verite et de 
beaute. Cette ^correspondence du style d'une ecole et du 
godt d'une generation trouve sa confirmation dans les 
temolgnages lltteralres. Deux categories de monuments 
nous renseignent sur les variations de 1 ‘esthetique 
collective—les oeuvres des artistes et celles des 
ecrlvains. II apparalt alors, aveo evidence, que dans 
<5* l e A-4.P°4 uea d 1 Invent ion p lttoresque ou plastique, c'est 

< -des ateliers~queTpartent les initiatives^et non des jeux 

° pkllosoghiques; les—fonfies naissent du metier et non de 
la pensee. Creer, c'est realiser une idee, mais c'est la 
main qui la cherche et quand l'esprit la reoonnait, c'est 
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a^res qu'une main l'a decouverte, Les literatures 
realistes et descript Ives ne peuvent fleurir que sur 
un public forme a l 1 observation des images de la nature 
ou de l'art par les arts figures— alors, le lecteur 
retrouve dans les mots ses reminiscences visuelles. d 

k certain chronological discrepancy is therefore often 
noted among the creative arts in periods of realism. Hauser 
underlines this point as follows: "The most productive period 
of a realistic form of art. is often completely past when the 

ramifications of the painterly stylistics begin to emerge in 

H 3 

literature. Such is the case with the Rocooo in literature 
in the eighteenth century. 

k precise understanding of the aesthetic and stylistic 
principles of the art and architecture of the Rococo and its 
attendant genre plttoresaue . principles with which the dramatists 
of the eighteenth century were familar through their associations 
with the artists and architects of the age, and which, in all 
probability were instrumental in the formation of their stylistic 
principles, is^therefore,essential in order to understand the 
structural technique utilized by writers of comic theater in the 
eighteenth century. For it is only by a systematic and careful 
analysis of the stylistic principles of the artistic media that 
a valid correlation of the fine arts in any period can be made. 
The conclusion of this study may show that the writers of comic 
theater in the eighteenth century utilized in the creation of 
their art a technique not unlike that of the artists and arch¬ 
itects of that historical period. 




TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF THE ROCOCO IN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


The Rococo in art and architecture as an historical phenomenon 
of the eighteenth century has been clearly defined. It represents 
the arsistio effort of a relatively small group of artists in 
France during the reign of Louis XV* *o consider the Rococo 

in art and architecture solely as an historical phenomenon is, 1' 
a sense, to deny its essence. The -Rococo is, at the same time 
an aesthetic phenomenon which^ coinciding with the historical 
phenomenon of the Roooco^produced an eternal moment In art. In 
other words, the principal artists of the Rococo utilized in the 
creation of art the aesthetic of the Rococo during the historical 
period generally considered as being the age of the Rococo. A 
writer such as Side, for example, utilized what has been called 
^"classical^Aesthetic in an historical period that Is not 
generally considered by literary historians as being an age of 
Classicism. Gide, therefore, does not represent the phenomenon 
of Classicism in its entirety in that the historical and aesthetic 
phenomenon of Classicism do not coincide. As such,Gide’s Classicism 
is not pure; that is, it doeB not represent the Classicism of the 
seventeenth century since it has been colored by the historical 
difference. It is, in short, a mannerism. 

If the creative arts are Indeed an authentic representation 
c* a particular society then they must illustrate the many 
variations and manifestations of that society out of which they 
^ emergej they must, in other words, represent that society's 
\world view. Given the fact that each historical moment or age 



is characterized by primarily one world view, it is the task 
of the cultural historian to ascertain that societal attitude in 
order to better understand not only that society but also the 
creative arts which emerged from it. Much of the confusion that 
has resulted in writing the history of the oreative arts is caused, 
it can be argued, by the faot that it is erroneously believed that 
several totally distinct and unrelated bases for art can exist 
simultaneously. Recent studies of post-Rdmantio literature of 
nineteenth century Prance as well as that'literature created during 
the reign of Louis Xfcf have demonstrated clearly the validity of 
this premise. That is to say, given a particular historical 
period, it is erroneous to consider that period as being character¬ 
ized by two or more distinct and unrelated world views. The 
seventeenth centhry in Prance is a good example. Literary historians 
have chosen to refer to that period as the age of Classicism, Art 
historians, on the other hand, have chosen to consider that period 
as the age of the Baroque. The contradiction raised by these two 
apparently conflicting points of view only serves to make it more 
clear that one or both of these schools of thought, is in error. 

Any period in history can only be characterized by one aesthetic, 
otherwise we are dealing with a mannerism, as is the case with the 


"Classicism" of Gide. The so-called "Classicism" of Gide is based 
on a world view that was representative of a past historical \ 
period. It is, for that reason, closed, conventional and static J 
and not dynamic, contemporary and evasive, x 7 

/} J jt 
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The art and architecture of the Rococo, on the other hand, 
represent an eternal moment In art In that the aesthetic and 
historical phenomena of the Rococo both coincide. Fundamental 
to the aesthetic Idea of the Rococo Is the notion of taste, which 
as Syphej^'remaris) Is "that Indefinable but very responsive 
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faculty referred to by j .the French as ,1e ne sals quol ." " t It Is 
a quality which dominated the artistic currents of France follow¬ 
ing the death of Louis IIY.In that period there was a certain 
tendency In the creative arts away from the monumental, the solemn 
and the ceremonious and toward the delicate, the frivolous and 
the private. It is,as Sypher(remarte > /'' ,, an art which reduced to 
a more intimate scale the over-magnified dignities of .Louis Iiy, 

»t 5 


the formalities of a late-baroque society, 1 

This shift towards the more intimate and the more delicate is 
directly associated with the death of Louis XIV. Janson(remarks: 


After the death of Louis XIV, the centralized administrative 
machine that Oolbert had created ground to a stop. The 
nobility, hitherto attached to the court at Versailles, were 
now freer of royal surveillance. Many of them chose not to 
return to their ancestral chfiteaux in the provinces, but to 
live instead in Paris, where they built elegant town houses. 
Because these city sites were usually cramped and irregular 
they offered scant opportunity for impressive exteriors; 
the layout and the decor of the rooms became the architects* 
principal concern. As state-sponsored building activity 
was declining, the field of "design for private living took 
on new Importance. The town houses demanded a style of 
interior decoration less grandiloquent and cumbersome than 
Lebrun's. 6 


This new outlook is the prevalent societal attitude of the Regency 
of Philippe d'Orleans. Hauser's remarks in this connection are 
significant* 
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The new outlook makes Itself felt everywhere in art 
production; art becomes more human, more accessible, 
more unassuming—It Is no longer intended for demi¬ 
gods and supermen, but for ordinary mortals, for weak, 
sensual, pleasure-seeking individuals. It no longer 
ezpresseae- grandeur and power but the beauty and the 
grace of life and no longer wants to impress and over¬ 
whelm but to charm and to please. < 

The Rocooo is, in short, not a monarchy-directed art but rather 

an art Intended for & liberated aristocracy and upper bourgeoisie. 

The essential contrasts between the Baroque world view and 
that of the Rococo can better be understood by the following 
comparison of the Baroque church SS. Martina e Luoa and the 
typical Rococo interior designed by Lepautre at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. George Braziller gives the following 
description of the emotive Baroque Interior of SS. Martina e Lucal 

r ) 

The interior of the Ohruch/ is bathed in light but other 
than the openings invt he.--ha If-dome of the main no 

windows are visible. 'There are windows at the lower 
level in the transept arms, in the fl-P-gZ- hemicycles. In the 
druip, and in the lantern, but they are hidden from view. 

As a result the brilliantly lighted pilasters and columns 
fix the attention. The surface is in vigorous relief. 

The corners at the crossing are beveled, blurring a sharp 
division into separate parts and creating a more central 
emphasis. Strong pilasters and arches define the arms and 
divide the crossing from the arms. The wall surface is 
difficult to determine. Even when the wall does show 
itself from between burgeoning masses, it is ruptured by a 
niche that presses against the pilaster on either side. 

The main sensation is that of powerful massive structural 
members purposefully describing a strongly conceived space 
and not simply subdividing a wall surface. 8 

In contrast to this orthodox, persuasive art that at times verged 

on high-powered propaganda designed to support the notion of a 

monarchy that was able to oversee the total organization of a 

nation and direct it toward a single goal, Is the art of the 





Rococo. It is an art produced by a society which no longer 

enthusiastically supported the notion of absolute monarchy and 

which need^n art less pompous and more personal than that 

required by the Sun King. The following description of one 

of Lepautre's interiors makes this rather clear: 

One of the most striking qualities of Lepautre’s designs 
was the abandonment of plasticity, in architectural members 
and in decorative motifs alike. The column soon completely 
disappeared from his work, the pilaster, greatly attenuated 
and reduced in relief, survived only as a strip, its cap 
and base dissolving. The »all panels, increased in height, 
had their mouldings likewise diminished in projection. 
Interlaces and scrolls invaded the panels themselves at 
top and bottom and around the central rosette. Not the 
plastic baroque cartouche, which survived only as a shield 
of arms, but a smooth surface with surrounding bands and 
scrolls became the typical field for decorative enrichment.^ 

The Rococo, in short, represents a rejection of the ponderous 

dignity of Louis XIV for an art which was light, elegant and^i^^- 

sometimes even frivolous. (^Unlike the active and emotive Baroque^ , „ 


Interiors it Is restrained, elegant and unlfiedy This new world 
view is represented everywhere in the art of the Ro&o&o as can 
clearly be seen upon examination of the particular structural 
and stylistic features of that art. 

The Rococo Is first of all, as Sypher remarks, " a style 
of ornamentation—not, it Is to be noted, basically illustrative 
but decorative." 10 The terms "decorative" and "illustrative" are 
defined by Sypher in the following manner: "By Illustration I 
mean anecdotal or literary painting; using a canvas to tell a 
story or to present an episode. In contrast, the purest form of 
decoration is the motif, the design accepted for its own sake. 
Illustrative art is subservient to Its subject. Decorative art 
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~ 3 ora ^tental and liberates itself from suject or else treats a 
b bject "or an object in painting— chfffly as a vehicle for 
ng a motif. The Rococo treated the ornamental motif 
»a an en- in itself. H 11 

#-» it has been pointed out, the art and architecture of the 

Rococo developed in an urban situation, in Paris, following the 

death of Louis XIV. Architects and decorators such as Lepautre 

were designing the elegant town houses for a city-^directed 

aristocracy and not for a court-directed monarchy. Sypher remarks 

as follows on the architectural components of these town houses, 

jbutting in relief the notion of decoration, the fundamental 

principle of the stylistics of the Rococo: 

These hQtels kept many of the mirror-like illusions of 
the palace and were planned like Versailles, with exact 
symmetry; but the proportions were slighter, the atmos¬ 
phere was more private, adapted to the spirited con¬ 
versation of the salon groups which throve on relaxation 
in regal bearing. The walls were reduced to a neat balance 
of simple planes that were sensitively decorated with 
tendrils, fronds or little knots of weapons and hunting 
gear known as trophies. These delicate naturalistic 
details were used as ornamental motifs playing over the 
clear geometry of the architectural surface, 12 

The wallB, in other words, became a field for ornamental motifs 

which overspread the panels of the walls. The walls, in a sense, 

were emptied of the imposing architectural members of the Baroque. 

Baroque three-dimensionality was replaced by a more linear and 

more free art which gives a distinct impression of movement. 

This impression of freedom and movement was further heightened 

by the architects of the Rococo by using mirrors, which, as Sypher 
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has determined, M not only empty the walls hut also wipe away 
volumes until one seems to be moving through a constantly chang¬ 
ing infinity—which, however, is firmly ordered by the balanced 
oentral and diagonal elements. Behind ail this illusion there are 
equations." 15 It is to be noted that the architecture of the 
Rococo is based on a clearly defined and estaolished order, a 
geometrical design which supports the decoration inscribed thereon. 
This is clearly stated by Sypher: "The brillant decoration releases 
itself with a spontaneous vitality from the invisible and un¬ 
pretentious mathematic of the walls, yet the mathematic of the 
walls was always there as a supporting fiction, a pre-established 
harmony taken for granted—posited without any great attempt at 
originality and with perfect clarity." 14 

The Rococo is then, in many respects, a dialectic between 
a clearly defined order and a freedom from order. It is for this 
reason that the Rococo is characterised by such vitality. This 
s£hs& of '•Itality in Rococo ornamentation is, for the most part, 
caused by the fact that one side of a Rococo panel never exactly 
duplicates the other side. -There is , as Sypher states, 
"equivalence and not mere restatement, i. e. occult balance 
and not mathematical symmetry." ^ Were it not for the supporting 
geometrical design the ornamentation would appear confused. 

Sypher has determined that a similar freedom for movement 
1£ found In the canvases of Watteau. He states: 

11 - if Baroque concentrates its masses and tends to crowd 
its bulky figures in the foreground. Rococo painting 
breaks up its masses, allows empty space in the fore¬ 
ground, and open Infinite spaces behind ite artificial 
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champStres» Rococo space has its own sort of 
vacancy because the bodies in it are located casually, 
in nodules, leaving them in a very free situation so 
they can move spontaneously. It is almost as if the 
persons in Watteau's small garden scenes were endowed 
with a natural liberty, a freedom they can assume without 
asserting any Baroque will or force." 16 

let there is always the very clearly outlined and definite 
limit of the painting, the frame, which allows movement only 
with a certain order. The Rococo is in no way an attempt to 
surpass an established order. It is Instead a desire for movement 
within a pre-established order. The fact that Rococo spaoe is 
emptier than Baroque space gives it a certain elastic quality 
which allows the: possibility for movement which was impossible in 
the typical Baroque canvas. 

The Rococo iSjthenjan art of decoration which emerged in the 
creative arts when the pompous dignities of Louis XIV were supplanted 
by the modest proprieties of the Regency of Philippe d'Orleans. 

It is an art based on a pre-established fiction, an '.rder, within 
which there is a possibility for freedom and movement. It is an 
art based not on mathematical symmetry but rather on occult balance. 


Before the Rococo vanished it underwent a final phase of extreme 
subjectivism known as the genre plttoresaue . a technical develop¬ 
ment in Rococo design, 

Cypher has been able to determine that the genre : nitroreacme 
appeared in Franci About 1730 in the work of Nicolas Pineau and 
it came to an end after the mid-century when Cochin attacked that 
sort of caprice. The genre plttoresaue . a technical development 
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in .Rococo design, Ras. borntRhea.;the aesthetic of the Rococo 
was distorted and extended to its logical conclusion. It is 
an art, featuring primarily architecture, in which the occult 
balance of the Rococo is replaced by exaggerated asymmetry. 


That is to say, no longer were the sides of a Rococo panel in 
harmony, but rather one half of the panel was blown out of 
proportion and took on a freakish, dream-like quality. The 
following description of some of Meissonnier's mprsgaux de 
caprice Ahows'clearly that the aesthetic of the Rococo was, by 
the artists of the genre pittoresque . interpreted in such a 
manner that it is hardly recognizable. No longer was the support¬ 


ing substructure a ruling fiction. Instead, it was a boundary 
to be firecfully crossed^wlth the goal of producing an abnormal 
effect i 


The architectural fragments in Meissonnier's collection 
of half-plastic, half-visionary scenes create an illusion 
of structures in (Hug h^ sc ale, with bulbous pavilions, 
sweeping reverse curves, broken scrolls, distorted columns 
and balustrades, airy trellis-like canopies, portentious 
cascades, and titanic spiral or reversed stairways seen 
from an oblique angle or from far below. 


Art and architecture in Prance,' then, from the beginning of 


the eighteenth century to the mid-century are aocompletenexpresslon 
of the Rococo world view. The great success of that art and 
architecture can hardly be questioned. The aesthetic and sty¬ 
listic principles represented in that art, in all probability, 
were utilized by dramatists viriting in that period. Only an 
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LITERARY REPRESENTATIONS OP THE AESTHETIC AND STYLISTIC PRIN¬ 
CIPLES OP THE ROCOCO 

In -the period following the death of Louis XIV there was, 
as has been demonstrated, a general societal reorientation of ^ 

thought. The comic theater of that historical moment, like the^^^ 
art and architecture of the Rococo, was no longer Intended for L, 
demigods and supermen but for ordinary mortals. One needs only 
to examine the thematic material of the comic theater of the 
eighteenth century to understand this new • orId view. Unlike 
the theater of the seventeenth century, a theater based on the 
tepresentatlon of the universal qualities of man, the theater of 
the eighteenth century is based on the particular characteristics 
of men living in a particular historical moment. The theater of 
Dancourt illustrates this point. Even before the death of Louis 

XIV. Dancourt began to represent in his theater the middle and 

ft** 

lower classes and not the aristocracy; if the aristocracy 'was W*,** 

■ ^ y/J^^f^’ ' 

represented it was seen as impoverished or dissolute. Similarly// U 
in the theater of Lesage this new world view can be seen. Rep¬ 
resented;.^ the.comic theater of Lesage are men of the eighteenth 
century—soolal climbers, money-greedy sons, unscrupulous tax 
farmers,"traitants''and gabblers. No longer was the French stsje 
an arena for the presentation of misers, misanthropes-and 
hypocrites. It was a theater of eighteenth century men. The 
point need not be further emphasized or illustrated. One needs 
only to re#d the titles oi -tfmcb'of the comic theater o^«uoh;of 
the eighteenth century to clearly see that those writers of 
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comedy in Prance following the death of Louis XIV were not 
concerned with interpreting all of history in terms of the 
eighteenth century hut rather with representing men of the 
Regency of Philippe d'Orleans and the reign of Louis XV. A /?/>/) 
desire for the particular was, in fact, the basis of that '^ J- 
society's world view, a societal attitude which determined f 
ihS style and structure of not only the comic theater but also 
the art and architecture which.emerged from that society. c Jf 

It will be recalled from a previous section of this 

X l 

study that the essential characteristic of the style of the \M ^ 

^ 

Rococo is ornamentation or embellishment.Given the fact that 
the Rococo is essentially a decorative style and not an illus¬ 
trative mode, it is possible that the subject of a Rococo 
decorative fieldrdisappear or^be treated chiefly as a vehicle 
for representing a decorative mo*If. That is to say, the subject 
of a rococo panel was, in many instances, -tfxistent. It was 
lost behind a haze of decorative embellishments. Such an effect 
is not possible in the theater in that theater needs essentially 
a subject if it is to succe€i)as a literary genre. Nevertheless, 
an effect very similar to that achieved by the Rococo decorators 
was attained t/ the comic Writers 0 f the eighteenth century by 
treating a subject in theater chiefly as a vshicle for represent¬ 
ing a particular motif. 

The decorative art of the Rococo was based on tendrils, 
fronds and similar naturalistic details which served as 
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decorative motifs on a neutral geometrical surface. The most 
remarkable literary parallel of this basic Rococo decorative 
technique is seen in the many comedies of manners that were 
written in the early eighteenth century in Prance. In the comedy 
of manners, it is clear, the emphasis is not on the i^tirgue 
presented therein, but rather on the secondary qualities and 
characteristics of the principal players and the society out 
of which they emerged. This is clearly seen in Le Chevalier a 
la mode . Le Double Veuvage . Le Joueur . Le Legatalre universe1 
and Turcaret . In all of these comedies, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the subject matter of the play Jthe^plot)-Is secondary 
to the manners evoked and described by the author in accomplish¬ 
ing the int^/gue. The plots of these plays are, in short, vehicles 
for the presentation of manners. Brenner and Goodyear support 
this when they state in reference to the theater of Lesage: 

"Lesage uses the methods of the comedy of character to produce 
a comedy of manners. He creates a new type of unscrupulous tax 
farmer but this and all of his characters lack psychological 
development. They do serve, however, as a means of portraying 
an exceedingly colorful picture of contemporary manners.” 18 
Just as the decorators of the Rococo embellished neutral geo¬ 
metrical panels with decorative effects, so^too^do the writers 
of comic theater embellish their plots with descriptions, 
occasionally not joined thematically to the play, of contemporary 
manners. In both Instances an Identical effect Is produced. In 
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Le Chevalier a la mode , for example, the Intrigue in the first 
three acts is almost Afe4fe£xistent, or at most, abortive. The 
primary concern of Dancourt is the manners evoked by the principal 
players and the society that they represent. Act V, scene 3, for 
example, is a scene of pure manners; all Intrigue is gone and only 
manners remain (the nobility and the notion of dueling). The 
presentation of manners (the carriage incident, the Baronne's 
reaction when she is called M ma tante", the desire of the chevalier 
and Migaud to marry for money), ever though joined thematically 
to the play (the inttf/gue) are not secondary to the intrigue; 
they are the principal doncern + ofn the play. 

What is true of the comic theater of Bancourt,IS, for the most 
part, true of the theater of Dufre .ny, Regnard, and Lesage. In 
the comic theater of all of these dramatists, the ifitrigue is 
secondary to the embellishments, the manners, attached to it. 
Manners and the presentation of mauners fulfill-fhr-the comedy 
of manners the same function that the delicate naturalistic details 
fulfilled for the art of the Rococo. The comedy of manners as it 
was written by the French in the early eighteenth century was, 
then, essentially decorative and descriptive, and not 

The preneedlng is also ttftte of the comedy of Marivaux, who, 
like lesage, used the methods of the comedy of character to 
produce a comedy cf manners. The manners presented by Marivaux 
are quite unlike those seen in other eighteenth century comedy. 
Brenner and Goodyear make the following remarks concerning the 
manners represented in Marivaux's (.neater: 
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The most important years of the intellectual formation 
of Marivaux were passed under the Regency, a period 
characterized by the moral laxity of an ultrarefined 
society. It is this society which interests Marivaux 
and which he portrays in his comedies, in a manner so 
indulgent that it is scarcely recognizable. He pictures 
only its refined side, its wit and its restrained 
gallantry. Like the painter Watteau he eliminates all 
that is vulgar and adds a delicacy and charm which 
produces anTidealized and enchanted world. 

In representing in hl3 theater only the refined, the polite 
and the gallant, Marivaux produced an effect similar to that 
aohieved by the artists of the Rococo. The studies of the 
language of the theatre of Marivaux by Tilley and Deloffre make 
this point clear. Both of these critics refer to the language of 
Marivaux's theater as a-type of precl<0)ty. L anguage whl ch_ is ^ 

precious is, by definition, unnatural and affected, in that a 

is characterized by certain over-refinements and embellishmentfer J 
which are not characteristic of normal speech. Preci^c^ty is 
essentially a language of decoration, that is, a language which 
is no longer primarily intended as a means of communication but 
a language which, it can be argued, is based on the notion that r 
direct and unembellished discourse is not only meaningless but 
vulgar. Words and groups of words took on, in effect, value 
not because of what they communicated but the manner in whichO^/V**^ 7 
they were presented. ^ 

These elaborate and over-refined word chains create for the 
theater an effect not unlike that created in the designs of the 
Rococb by the delicate and over-refined embellishments super¬ 
imposed on a Rococo panel. In both instances the supporting 
sub-fiction (the plot^ lti the theater, the basio geometrical 
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outline-in the designs of the ococo) are secondary to the 
embellishments super-Im jsed thereon. For the theater of 
Marivaux these embellishments are words. 

In addition to the effects achieved in the creative arts 
in the early eighteenth century by decorative devices, there is 
also that fiffect directly associated with a concept of order and 
freedom. It will be recalled that the architectural designs of 
the Rococo were founded on a clearly defined and pre-established 
order, a geometrical design which supports the decoration inscribed 
thereon. Due to the fact that both sides of a Rococo panel never 
correspond exactly, there results a certain vitality. That is to 
say, the embellishments seem to have a certain freedom with/* # 
clearly defined and pre-supposed order. The literary manifestations 
of this technique are directly associated with the role of the 
servants in eighteenth century comedy, as well as the subsequent 
blurring of the separate social classes that would take place 
during the Engllghtenment. To fully understand this effect, It is 

\ 

necessary to consider for a moment the age of Louis XIV. The 
seventeenth century was an historical moment during which all 
activities were monarchy-directed, that is to say. an elaborate 
system or hierarchy of authority was established with Louis XIV 
occupying the most eminent position. The ultimate consequence of 
such a hierarchy of authority is seen in the creative arts as 
Classicism, an artistic age based on the notion that exact order 
and symmetry were not only desirable but good. Upon the death 
of Louis XIV, the notion of absolute and fixed systems of 
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autfwRity began to disintegrate and with it the notion of class 
resignation, finally resulting in the complete reversal of the 
authority system during the revolutionary years. Before such a 
complete societal upheaval would occur, however, the creative 
a*rts would clearly indicate what was to ultimately occur in the 

, / S’ 0 - 4 ^- -J&U . 

political realm. 

Following the death of Louis XIV and throughout much of the 
eighteenth century the notion of a pre-supposed order remained 
intactj politically this means that the king is at the head of 
the power structure# It was, as Hauser has suggested, ’’a fiction 
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which, though not verifiable, was accepted as if it were true. 

The stylistic manifestations of this belief are seen both in the 
art and in the literature of ttat century. Those in art and 
architecture have already beer, discussed. Briefly summarized they 
are as follows: the geometrical sub-structure of a Rococo panel 
gives that art a supporting order. The embellishments inscribed 
within that order give the impression of vitality and movement 
since both sides of a decorative panel are similar but not-'Exactly 
alike. The <^60metrical sub-structure was, then, desirable in that 
it served as a ruling fiction. The literary manifestations of 
this notion of an order which allowed movement within that order 
are directly illustrated in the comic theater of the eighteenth 
century; exemplified most clearly in the roles played by the 
servants. 

The servants in Le Double veuvp ge. for example, represent zn 
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sooial class which can only be considered as supporting entirely 
the notion of Absolute monarchy. That is to say, they support 
wholeheartedly the notion of a pre-established order and are 
not disposed to change In any way that order nor their position 
within that order. The servaants in Le Double veuvage are very 
much in support of the fact that the Countess occupies the most 
eminent position in the societal situation evoked by Dufresny. 

They have no desire for personal self-advancement and they 
willingly implement the Countess' desires without any thought 
of their personal destinies. They never ask: "What's in all this 
for me?" Their altruism, in short, precludes their being rococo. 

This, however, is not the case in Le Joueur in which Hector, 
a servant, is not altruistic. He boldly states: "Je deviendrai 
un jour aussi gras que mon maitre", This statement clearly shows 
concern on the part of Hector for his own personal destiny. No 
Longer would he willingly remain a servant within that given 
power structure. Yet for the moment the power structure in 
general was accepted, - A^amo as the French still aooepted the 
monarchy. For the same reason the geometric sub-structure of 
a Rococo panel existed. 

Lisette and Crispin in Le Leeatalre universel and Crispin 
in Turcaret have!essentially the: same :wprid vJLew as Hector in 
Le Joueur . Crispin in Turcaret boldly states as the play closes: 
"Voila le regne de M. Turcaret qui finit et le mien va commencer." 
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In the preceding plays ( Le Joueur . Le Legatalre universal, 

and Turcaret ) the servants are becoming more and more aware of 

their own personal destinies and eventually do something about 

them. It is they. In fact, who implement plans which cause the 

play to function as a literary genre. They recognize the possibility 

for movement within a specific social order and eventually out-wit 

or out-manoeuvre their masters. Their scheming and plotting can 

in no way be seen as a desire to dc away:vith the existing societal 

order. They are not combatting an order, they combat one person 

within that order. Never does Orispin imply that he would like to 

do away with the societal position occupied by M. Turcaret. Orispin 

is not out to do away with a societal order; he is out to do away 

with one tax collector. Orispin accepts the societal order; he 

has, by his own efforts, been able to take advantage of the 

situation of M. Turcaret and obtain for himself a position of 

importance in society. He has a type of freedom which Is not 

unlike that experienced by the figures in Watteau's canvases. 

Synher's remarks are particularly significant on this point? 

** and are well worth repeating 

If Baroque concentrates its masses and tends to crowd 
Its bulky figures into the foreground, Rococo painting 
breaks up its masses, allows empty space in the foreground 
and opens infinite spaces behind its artifical little 
fates chamoStres. Rococo space has its own sort of vacancy 
because the bodies in it are located casually In nodules, 
leaving them in a very free situation so they can move 
spontaneously. It is almost as if the personas in 
Watteau's canvases were endowed with a freedom they can 
assume without asserting any baroque will or force. 
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It is almost as if the Crispins and the Lisettes became 


aware of the open spaces in the Rococo order, particularly in 


the foreground^ and without asserting any great force have moved 


themselves into the foreground and supplant^persons who had 


formerly occupied positions of importance. It must be under¬ 


stood that they had no desire to abolish the societal order in 


which they had formerly occupied the position of servants. They 


instead accept the order, the essential power structure, a 


vestige of the Baroque world, but at the same time insist on 
being allowed to move freely within that order. Their desires 
constitute the politics of the Rococo, the manifestations of 
which are everywhere, as has been demonstrated, in the art and 


literature of the early years of the eighteenth century. 


After 1740, however, the preceding is not generally true, 


When Louis XV assumed control of France the political situation 


was far from stable. Signs of disintegration of the Baroque political 


system were becoming more evident. The absolute and fixed authority 
system established by Louis XIV gradually disintegrated throughout 


the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI, eventually disappearing com¬ 


pletely during the revolutionary years. Clear representations of 


this disintegration can be seen in the creative arts during the 


eighteenth century. 


Around 1730^ as has already been demonstrated, the Rococo 


underwent a final bizarre phase of extreme subjectivism known as 


the genre nlttoresaue . a technical development of Rococo design 


which violated the occult symmetry of the Rococo; the genre 
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pittoreague Is essentially a distortion of the Rococo notion of 
a pre—supposed order in that the embellishments, so characteristic 
of the Rococo design, have been extended and exaggerated to the 
point where they overstep the underlying and supporting geometrical 
order. It is an art based on a desire for irregularity and asymmetry. 
The literary representations of this exaggerated asymmetry are 
directly associated with the roles played by the servants in the 
oomic theater of Prance from 17^0 to the end of the century, 
especially in Gresset's Le Ke chant . Pallssot's Les Philo Booties, 
and Beaumarchais' Le Barbler de Seville . The servants in these 
plays, unlike those in Le Legatalre universe! . Le Joueur. and 
Turcaret . no longer are content to exist and work within the 
pre-supposed order and show themselves to be opposed to that 
system of authority. They question, in varying degrees, the system 
itself. They react to the position that they are forced to occupy 
and for the first time in the comic theater of the eighteenth 
century servants show their opposition, not to a man, but to a 
system. Lisette, for example, in Le Mechant refuses to spend the 
rest of her life in a convent with Chloe and incites a plan of 
action. She is, it can be argued, opposed to the fact that she is 
merely the pawn in tha_master-servant relationship. She is not 


immediately concerned with money or position (as is Crispin in 
Turcaret ) but rather with her right as an Individual who cannot 
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Palissot, In which Danis, who is to marry Rosalie, is forbidden 
to do so by Rosalie's mother, Cydalise, who, imbued with phil¬ 
osophical notions, had decided that her daughter will marry a 
philosophe, Valero. “When Damis’ efforts to change his mother’s 
mind are found to be futile, ^o^ton, a servant, conceives a plan 
through which Damis ultimately triumphs over the philosophe Valere. 
The play i3 essentially an opposition between, two groups— Damis, 
Crispin and Morton are opposed to Cydalise and Valere. The play 
is, in mnay respects, a dialectic between those who support an 
authority system which grants complete authority to those in the 
most eminent positions and those who oppose that system. As the 
play concludes, absolute authority systems are seen as faulty 
and those who had opposed that system triumph. 

An analogous situation is presented in Le Barbler de Seville . 
In that play Figaro, Almaviva and Rosine are opposed to the 
authority vested in Bartholo, who is protecting Rosine. As the 
play ends, the system of absolutes (Bartholo’s position) fails 
and the marriage of Almaviva and Rosine will take place. Le Me chant . 
Les Philosophes and Le Barbler de Seville all have much in common. 

In all three plays there is no desire expressed by the servants 
to occupy the position which those in authority occupy (as in 
Turcaret, for example). In these plays the servants, acting either 
separably or in conjunction with other members of the society 
presented in the play, show themselves to be opposed not only 
to those who thwart their desires but also the system uphtid by 


■those people. In all three plays the pre-supposed hierarchy of 
authority falls and those who oppose that system triumph. It Is 
notpunlike the affect created In art with the genre olttoresaue 
In which the pre-supposed order of Rococo geometrical order.was 
surpassed by the embellishments inscribed thereon. The end result 
was distortion and exaggerated asymmetry, leading eventually to 
the complete abandonment of what had previously been a supporting 
substructure. This abandonment in art is known as the genre 
plttoresque ; in literature it is the dramatic structure of the 
comic theater of Palissot, Gresset and Beaumarchais; sociologically 
it is known as the French Revolution. . 


is xnown as tne rrencn revolution. . 
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The phenomenon In the history of art known as the Rococo 
and the comic theater of the eighteenth century are, then, 
very similar. Both are constructed with the same aesthetic and 
styllstio principles and both represent a type of realism. Both 
represent, in short, a dialectic between the baroque world view 
and that of the revolutionary years. 

It beoomes Increasingly apparent that the principles of art 
are valuable in the study of literature. It has been through the 
study of the aesthetic and stylistic principles of the Rococo in 
art and architecture that It has been possible to determine that 
much of the comic theater in Prance in the eighteenth century has 
characteristics which can be considered as Rococo. These principles 
similarly provide a basis for the hypothesis that the tragic theater 
of the eighteenth century is also founded on the aesthetic and 
stylistic principles of the Rococo. That hypothesis can only be. 
verified by an examination of eighteenth century tragedy, using 
as a means of elucidation the aesthetic and stylistic principles 
of the Rococo in art. 
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iiThe deepest principle 
of Human Nature is the 
craving to he appreciated.99 
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By the closing years of the nineteenth century Impressionism 
had, for the most part, run its course, although several of the 
principal artists of Impressionism (Renoir and Monet) were still 
actively engaged in the creation of art. Impressionism had hardly 
gained recognition when certain new tendencies were being developed 
by artists who were alive during the era of Impressionism and who, 
like the impressionists, each developed their artistic theories quite 
apart from each other and often in contradiction to each other. The 
principal of these tendencies which emerged from the impressionist 
experiment in the creative arts are most clearly seen In the works 
of four painters: Georges Seurat, Paul Cezanne, Vincent Van Gogh and 
Paul Gaugin, 

The artistic method of Seurat can best be understood by exam¬ 
ining his most ambitious and most significant canvas, A Sunda y £fter- 
noon on the Island of the Grande Jatte . It is Immediately apparent 
that Seurat, unlike Monet and the other Impressionists, is well 
within what can be called a classical tradition* evidence the re¬ 
duction of all natural forms to silhouettes in accord with their 
basic geometrical equivalents. Each form is clearly delineated, 
quite unlike those in the canvases of Monet, for example, wherein 
light and color are of more significance than geometrical form. 

In addition, the silhouettes in La Grand e Jatte give the Impression 
of having been carefully assembled into a composition. Each form 
and each silhouette seems to be perfectly and very harmoniously 
integrated into the space aro’ind It, This Is quite unlike the average 
impressionist canvas wherein space Is a function of color; as a 
result impressionistic space is often non-geometrical. Seurat has 
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utilized a thoroughly impressionistic subject, a scene from the 
everyday world, yet he has imposed a harmony and a balance which 
the impressionists were willing to sacrifice in order to obtain 
atmospheric effects of light and color. One has the impression 
that in the world of Seurat nothing is left to chance. This can 
even be seen in his brush strokes, which represent, in some respects, 
a refinement of the impressionistic technique. Monet, for example t 
in Spring Trees bv a Lake applied individual color strokes on the 
canvas; the colors are not, for the most part, blended on the palette. 
This was not necessary since the chromatic fusion OfJ the observer s 
retina would perform that function. Seurat greatly reduced in size 
the comma-like brush strokes of the impressionists and applied them 
to the canvas with an almost scientific precision so that the 
optical blending would produce not only the tint but the degree of 
vibration wanted. In La Grande Jatte these vibrating dots are, for the 
most part, contained within specific contours, i. e. specific geo¬ 
metrical forms. In so doing, Seurat succeeded in pulling together 
the disintegrating forms of Impressionism in that he redefined 
boundaries and solidified masses. Seurat, in short, imposed an order 
on what he must have seen as a chaotic and illogical impressionistic 
world. 

A similar desire for order and unity can be seen in the creative 
productions of Cezanne, whose solution to impressionistic dis¬ 
integration was so revolutionary and so new that it takes him out 
of the impressionist generation except in the strictest chronological 
sense. Cezanne clearly stated his artistic goals: "to make of im¬ 
pressionism something solid and durable like the art of the museums : 
"to do Poussin over again after nature." By the latter Cezanne 
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meant that he would Impose order onto nature without sacrificing 
any loss of nature's viorance, its quality of life, its naturalness. 

In order to achieve such a goal Cezanne necessarily rejebted, in part, 
the impressionistic aesthetic. Cezanne, unlike the impressionists, 
was not concerned with capturing the transient effects of light and 
atmosphere. In the world of Cezanne there is no time of day. His art 
exists instead in a kind of universal light that impregnates and 
reveals but which is not a light in the sense of directed rays from 
a single source. It is not a light exterior to the representation, 
but rather contained within it. It is for that reason static and, 
in some respects, timeless. 

Just as Cezanne interpreted light In a different manner than 
the impressionists, so too did he Interpret form differently. Whereas 
the impressionists emphasized light and color (in so doing, they 
necessarily de-emphasized form), Cezanne placed a major emphasis on 
form. He, In fact, conceived of geometry as the basis of all forms, 

I. e., all natural forms can be reduced to their geometrical equiv¬ 
alents, primarily cylinders, cones, cubes and spheres. Cezanne 
further believed that these essential geometrical forms could be 
distorted for purposes of structural composition on a geometrical 
basis. This point can not be over emphasized for it provided Cezanne 
with a means of avoiding exact photographic representation in art. 
Cezanne was not concerned with reproducing nature but rather with 
recreating it. He would do so by utilizing geometrical forms. This 
does not mean, however, that Cezanne was a studio theorist. He 


insisted that a painter's first allegiance was always to his subject. 
1 particularly good example of Cezanne's adherence to nature and at 
the same time his recreation of nature can be seen in The White Sugar 
Bowl . According to the old realistic standards of representation 
the cloth at the left of the composition is incorrectly represented 
in that the folds are outlined in dark tones that seem to hare no 
photographic Justification. Cezanne, however, actively engaged in 
the process of re-creating through the use of colored geometrical 
forms, saw the cloth as we see it represented in the canvas, i.e., as 
a cluster of colored geometrical planes. A. similar "distortion" is 
seen in the piece of fruit at the top of the table at the right. It 
is defined by a purpullsh-black line which seems unjustifiable 
according to realistic representational standards. Yet it must be 
recalled that for Cezanne there are no absolutes, everything is 
relative. In flattening the fruit and outlining it in a purplish- 
black line Cezanne clearly demonstrates that it is the painter's 
right to ignore the literal and to represent a particular reality 
in any manner he deems necessary in order to express that object 
as he sees it. Before Cezanne would reach such a stage in his 
artistic development, however, he would paint in the realist manner 
as can be seen from an examination of The House of the Hanged Man . 
That painting is Impressionistic (realismJ primarily with respect 
to color, i. e., Cezanne's palette is considerably lighter now than 
it was in his early canvases. In addition, the Impressionist's 
preoccupation with color strokes of..varying lengths and their 
Identification with the expression of form, probably serves as the 
basis of Cezanne's mature concept of color. This concept is very 
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directly associated with his understanding of form. The result was 
that Olzanne began to model objects by the usv, of geometrical 
forms and planes, each form or plane being characterized by a 
particular tone or color. 1 round apple, for example, would be 
transformed into a roundish object of many facet-like planes which 
might change from yellow to orange, from orange to red, from red to 
purple eto. as one stroke succeeded another. In so doing, Cezanne 
began to model in color, i. e., color was form. This is rery clearly 
seen in L'Estaoue et le port de Marseille in which the buildings,, 
the water, the trees and the sky all seem to coalesce in a per¬ 
spective expressed by the use of color and not by the traditional 
means of vanishing points. This, in part, explains why so many of 
Cezanne's landscapes seem so compact and so limited. In i/Estaque et 
le port de Marseille everything seems to be contracted towards the 
observer. Instead of emphasizing the recession of plane after 
plane into expanding distance, Cezanne draws each plane forward, 
compressing space, and thereby increasing the sense of order and 
harmony, as well as making it appear rather permanent and solid. 

Seurat and Cezanne did succeed, then, in clarifying and 
ordering the ephemeral and chaotic world of the impressionists. 

They did so through an analysis of form and color. In that respect 
they both seem to represent what can be considered as a classical 
impulse in the creative arts. Their particular response to the 
impressionistic world was by no means the only one. There was 
developing , concurrently with this classical response, what can 
be considered as a romantic response to impressionistic art. The 
two artists who best Illustrate the romantic response to the art 
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of Impressionism are Vincent Van Gogh and Paul Gaugin. Both of these 
artists had their beginnings in impressionism. Van Gogh, in particular, 
was very much affected by impressionism. Like Cezanne, Van Gogh 
lightened his palette considerably as a result of his contact with 
the impressionists, particularly Pissarro. He similarly changed with 
regard to the type of subject matter portrayed. His early works show 
an almost constant attraction for the oppressed and downtrodden 
miners and peasents of his native Holland ( The Potato Eaters .1885: 

Miners . 1880). As a result of his association with Pissarro he began 
to see the world as the impressionists haw it. The change which 
occurred in his art is clearly seen when we compare for a moment 
the Potato Eaters with the Factories at Cllchy . The former is somber, 
morose and pessimistic; the latter,..although not entirely impression¬ 
istic, is bright and optimistic. The short, choppy strokes which 
fill the foreground of Factories at Qllchy undoubtedly developed 
from the broken strokes of the impressionists. 

Color, it will be recalled, served a double function in 
Cezanne, i. e., it was descriptive and structural. Color in Van 
Gogh similarly serves a double function. It is not only descriptive 
but also expressive. It is in this respect that Van Gogh ceases to 
have any similarity with the impressionists, in whose art color 
was used solely for descriptive purposes. (Cezanne found it necessary 
to alter the shape of the impressionistic world. Van Gogh found it 
necessary to alter its color). Such an alteration was necessary for 
Van Gogh in that he opened his .heart and soul and released his 
deepest feelings through images. Images which, incidentally, were 
intended to embrace the observer and make him a partners:' rather than 
an observer of the picture's emotional world. In th*t respeot, Van 
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Gogh is clearly painting in a manner which can only be considered 
as expressionistlc. This can probably best be illustrated by an 
examination of one of Van Gogh's representative canvases. Wheat 
Field and Cypres Trees , painted in 1889, is most definitely not 
a photographic representation of a particular reality. It is, 
rather, the expression of the artist's subjective vision of that 
reality. There are no impressionistic indicators of a particular 
time of day yet we have the impression that Wheat Field and Cypres, 
Trees represents only one moment. No longer are we dealing with 
the external mon-ents of the impressionists. The momentary quality 
of Van Gogh's paintings is determined, tot the most part, by a 
particular and very subjective reaction within the artist himself. 
The momentary in Van Gogh is internalized. It is for that reason 
that it is .fflcult to define and characterize the moments 
represente by Van Gogh. We can only describe, and in so doing we 
neoessarl / impose our conception of what we think Van Gogh is 
represer ing. The result can be only conjecture. It is perhaps for 
that r* son that we consider Van Gogh as a modern painter. 

similar internalization can be observed in the paintings 
of i.ul Gaugin, which, like most art after impressionism, arfi 
c' racterized by a heightened use of color, a tendency towards 
.attened forms and the use of heavy boundary lines. Gaugin, like 
jiost of the post-impressionists, conceived of color as serving a 
double function. Color, In the paintings of Gaugin, is not only 
descriptive but symbolic. This is clearly seen in Jacob Wrestllfag 
with the Angel in which the red field serves as a type of unifying 
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element in that both the natural and supernatural are brought 
together because of it. They are, at the same time, clearly 
separated by the tree trunk. Gaugin here reverses completely the 
impressionist Idea that the world must be met on Its own terms 
and Interpreted through its own appearance. This he would do 
throughout his career. The paintings done by Gaugin in Tahiti 
show clearly his desire to explore and to interpret symbolically 
the universal mysteries, evidence ,1a Prana Karla in which a native 
woman with her son on her shoulder are haloed like the Virgin and 
°hild. Despite the painting^s obvious artificiality it nevertheless 
reveals Gaugin's love for the exotic and the decorative, his disgust 
for the.mundane and the real. Like Cezanne, Gaugin refashioned 
the world according to his particular vision. Both artists used 
color in re-creating the world to their own tastes? Cezanne's use 
of color gave the world form and solidity, Gaugin's made.it.exotic 
and symbollo. 

Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gaugin, then, have one thing 
in common they all rejected in varying degrees the impressionist^ ' 
world view in that they renounced on principle all illusion of 
reality. In that respect they clearly represent like "initial stage 
of what we now know as modern art. None of their artistic 
innovations would have been possible within the impressionists' 
world. None would have been possible without it. 
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§6survivai of the fittestff 

Commonly associated with Darwin’s theory of 
evolution, this phrase was actually coined by 
the English philosopher Herbert Spencer and 
employed in his two-volume Principles of Biology 
(1864,1867). Darwin, who had used the term 
“natural selection" in expressing his theory, 
apparently appreciated Spencer’s turn of phrase, 
noting that “Survival of the Fittest Is more accurate, 
and Is sometimes equally convenient.’* 





















CO PERN 10 AN ASTRONOMY AND THE AESTHETIC OF THE BAROQUE 


The Baroque as a style of representation Is not a clearly 
defined phenomenon In the creative arts. As a historical phenomenon 
It occurs In the historical period 1600-1750 and represents the 
creative efforts of a large number of painters and architects 
working in different countries and in different spheres of influence. 
As Such the Baroque has been variously associated with the newly 
fortified Catholic faith of the Counter Reformation, the absolutist 
state of Loui3 XIV as well as the new scientific world-view which 
emerged In Western Europe in the seventeenth century. The apparent 
contradictions raised by these various associations can only be 
resolved by an examination in some detail of the dominant world-view 
of each society out of which Baroque art and architecture emerged. 

Such an examination is beyond the scope of this paper. For the 
purposes of this study we shall consider primarily the art and archi¬ 
tecture produced in Prance and Italy during the final' years of the 
sixteenth century and throughout the seventeenth century. 

One of the most significant events associated with tne formation 
of the aesthetic of the Baroque was the formulation by Copernicus of 
a new system of astronomy which supplanted the old Ptolemaic system. 
According to Copernicus the earth revolved around the sun instead of 
the universe moving around the earth as had been previously maintained. 
The earth could no longer be regarded as the center of the universe 
nor could man assume himself to be the aim and purpose of creation. 

Man was instead one of a multitude of separate and equivalent parts 
which comprised a whole. The anthropocentric wcrld-view of 
Ptolemaic astronomy had, in short, been supplanted by Copernlcan 
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relativism. That is to say, the world was no longer considered as 
having a center but consisted instead of a number of homogeneous 
and equivalent parts, the unity of which was manifested exclusively 
in the universal validity of natural laws. The manifestations of 
this new world-view are everywhere in the art and architecture of 
the Baroque, The Baroque, in fact, was an attempt by men of creative 
capabilities to cope with a post-Ptolemaic world. 

The art and architecture produced during the Renaissance 
represented, it can be argued, a self-contained phenomenon, all the 
elements of which were unified by a central organizational principle. 
Nothing is superfluous nor lacking and everything is assigned to a 
particular location therein. This is not true, however, of the art 
of the Baroque whose a-tectonic compositions give the impression of 
being more or less incomplete and disconnected. They seem to point 
beyond themselves and A be capable of continuation. They are not 

< 

representative of a state of being but rather of a state of becoming. 
These characteristics of Baroque art appear at the outset to be the 
expression of an anti-Renaissance Impulse in the creative arts. This, 
however, is not the case. They are, rather, the expression of a 
world-view in which there is no longer an absolute, that is to say, 
an external principle of unity imposed on the separate parts comprising 
the whole. For Ptolemaic astronomy this external principle of unity 
was based on the belief that the earth was the center of the universe 
and that man was the primary aim and purpose of creation. For the 
art and architecture of the Renaissance this external principle was 
based on a conscious desire for symmetry, harmony and balance, 
produced in part by the use of perspective. 
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The Copemican discoveries in the sixteenth century did not, 
however, preclude the representation of a unified whole in the visual 
arts. They, in fact, produced a new type of organizational principle 
which was wholly compatible with Copemican astronomy, an organ¬ 
izational principle which, it can be argued, represents a new kind 
of olassicism. This new classical Impulse permeated all levels of 
sooiety and affected, in varying degrees, all the creative arts. 

This impulse in the creative arts can best be understood if we 
consider for a moment the compositions of Leonardo and Raphael. 

In the compositions of both of these artists, which clearly reflect 
the Ptolemaic world-view, the separate compositional elements can be 
enjoyed in isolation one from another. Yet at the same time they 
coalesce into a cohesive and symmetrical whole. Raphael's rep¬ 
resentation of Pope Leo X and his nephews is a good illustration 
of this point. The nephews of the pope are deliberately positioned 
where they are so as t&j further emphasize the importance of their 
uncle. At the same time they clearly establish a symmetry and an 
order. The individual elements of the composition are unified, as 
It were, by an exterior principle of unity. 

This, however, is not the case in the compositions of I^jibens 
Rembrandt and.Oaravaggio wherein the separate compositional elements 
are unified by an interior principle of unity, by the unified vision 
of the artist in which everything isolated and particular finally 
perishes. In the Baroque canvas the separate details have no 
Independent significance. In the Baroque alphabet there are no 
capital letters, everything is not only interrelated but equal— 
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such was the lesson of Copernicus. 

Caravaggio's The Calling of St . Matthew clearly represents 
the Baroque world-view, which, as we have stated, is based not on 
an external principle of unity but rather on one which is internal 
and organic. Janson describes The Calling of St . Matthew as 
follows: 


Matthew, the tax-gatherer, sits with some armed men, 
evidently his agents, in what appears to be a common 
Roman tavern; he points questioningly at himself as 
two figures approach from the right. The arrivals are 
poor people, their bare feet and simple garments contrasting 
strongly with the colorful costumes of Matthew and his com¬ 
panions. Why do we sense a religious quality in this scene? 
Why do we not mistake it for an everyday event? What 
identifies one of the figures as Christ? Surely it is not 
the Saviour's halo, an inconspicuous gold band that we 
might well overlook. Our eyes fasten instead upon His 
commanding gesture, borrowed from Michelangelo's Creation 
of Adam , which bridges the gap between the two groups. 

Most decisive, however, is the strong beam of sunlight 
above Christ that illuminates His face and hand in the 
gloomy Interior, thus carrying His call across to Matthew. 
Without this light, so natural yet so charged with 
symbolic meaning,, the picture would lose its magic, its 
power to make us aware of the Divine presence. Caravaggio 
here gives moving, direct form to an attitude shared by 
certain great saints of the Counter Reformation: that the 
mysteries of faith b”9 revealed not by intellectual 
speculation but spontaneously, through an inward experience 
open to all men. His paintings have a "lay Christianity," 
untouched by theological dogma. 

Notwithstanding the occasionally precious vocabulary of Janson, 

the preceding passage clearly illustrates the Baroque conception 

of art, an art in which She individual elements are interrelated 

and equal and a + the same united into a whole. It is an altogether 

palatable whole achieved without Renaissance symmetry and order. 



Caravaggio, in short, achieves unity through an emotional use of 
light and not through an intellectual and geometrical balancing 
of Individual members. The art of the Baroque, unlike that of the 
Renaissance, does not appeal to the Intellect, but rather to the 
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HEIDEGGER AND THE ROMANTIO DILEMMA 

In Part I of this study of Prench romantic literature based 
on the principles established by Martin Heidegger in 1930 in 
Being and Time it was demonstrated that the essential cause of 
the romantic maladle slecle was the imposition of a distorted 
temporal existential ructure on a whole generation by a post¬ 

revolutionary and post-Napoleonio world. In that study man was 
treated primarily as a being with certain relationships to the world, 
that Is, as a being-in-the-world (In- der - Welt - Sejn ). Man is, however, 
at the same time, a social being, a being-wlth-others (Mytseln). 

The fact that man is both a being-in-the-world and a being-with- 
others results, aocordlng to Heidegger, in man's essential dilemma. 
That is, man as a being-with-others must assume certain relationships 
with others. He must, according to Heidegger, exist for the sake of 
the others and take care of them( Pursorge ). Man, at the same time, 
must exist for himself ( Sorge ) since he Is an end in himself. 

Man's essential dilemma is then the reconciliation of Sprge with 
Pursorge . that 1 , man must exist for others and at the same time 
realize his authentic self. Man's essential conflict is stated by 
Heidegger in the following manner: What is man's relation wl.h 
others on the authentic level of existence? Hans Jaeger states in 
this connection: 

Since man's deepest concern is to realize his authentio 
self, Pursorge on the authentic level of existence consists 
not in relieving the other of his Sorge but In helping him 
to become transparent to himself in his Sprge , to become 
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free for It. Man becomes conscious of his personal true self 
only through the other. The I discloses himself only by 
means of the You . 1 

For the romantics the notion of Fursorge was founded 
primarily on others who were in most instances similar to them¬ 
selves. That is, the "others" for the romantics were primarily 
only those who, like themselves, suffered from the maladle du 
specie. From within the distorted temporal structure which 

t 

represented the romantic world, the romantics selected only one 
being as the objeot of Fursorge . There resulted, then not a 
being in relationship with the many but a being in relationship 
with one person, that is, the romantic Mltsejn and Fursorge were 
in most instances founded on a "univers a deux". In this 
limited world both beings attempted to realize their authentic 
self and at the same time help the other to become transoarent 
to himself in his Sorge . Georges Poulet expresses this notion in 
the following manner: 

In so merging himself in love with a being similar but 
nonetheless different, man can project and find reflected 
him&elf from without the total image of his being. He 
possesses himself in others. 2 

Such is the es^ntlal situation to be confronted by Octave and 
Brigitte in La Oonfesalon d'un enfant du slecle . On the authentic 
level of existence both would realize their authentic possibilities 


1 Hans Jaeger, "Heidegger's Existential Philosophy and 
Modern German Literature", PMUL . 1952, p. 660, 

2 Georges Poulet, Studies in Human Time . Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Unlv. Press, 1956, p. 27. ~ 
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and thereby become transparent to themselves through the 
other. Before a Judgement of their authenticity or in¬ 
authenticity cam be made, however, it must first be determined 
who and what man is when he is not his authentic self. Jaeger 
describes this state as follows: 

This happens when I am absorbed in taking care of 
everyday routine and when I am concerned to distinguish 
myself ae little as possible from everyone else, when 
even in my thinking and in my decisions I follow the 
general trend of what "one” thinks and what ”one” does. 

Then I am absorbed in the general public (das Man ). 

I am andymous. 3 

Man, according to Heidegger, may remain absorbed by das Man 

all his life. This state is referred to as verfallen which, 

it will be recalled, is dlreotly associated with man's essential 

existential structure, Sorge . which is composed of marls fact- 

uality ( Paktlzltat ). his possibility-for-belng ( Exlstenz) . and 

his absorption In his present duties ( Verfallenseln ). Das Man - ^ - 

for Octave was represented by one person, his mistress, in both 

parts 1 and 4 of the novel. In both situations Octave attempts 

to avoid absorption in das Man , that is, he attempts to avoid the 

state referred to bv Heidegger as verfallen . which is essentially 
k U wXA/lrJ'/W) W kUJU-Uiw vRJX U iJuETTTuuh. * 

a romanticism In that it represents a Mistorved temporal structure. 

In part 1 of the novel he avoids the state of verfallen by 

rejecting the "unlvers a deux” in which he and his mistress 

live.. A. total rejection, however, of das Man can not be achieved 


3 Jaeger, p. 660. Vf Vi U* fud* 

( ^ ^ JL© h* AVfcJ i U. 


socs 


by man. Jaeger states: 


Even %hen he retrieves himself from absorption in 
das Man at times, man is never entirely separated from 
das Man . 4 

Octave's Inability to separate himself from das Man is stated 

by Musset in the following manner: 

^uoique Je ne fusse plus un debauche. 11 m'arriva tout 
a coup que mon corps se souvlnt de l'avoir etl. 5 


guerlson 


monde corrompu que j'avais traverse, les tristes verites 
que J'y avals vues, oelles^que, sans les connaitre, 

J'avais comprises et devlnees par une funeste intelligence, 
la d6bauche enfin, le meprls de 1'amour, l'abus de tout, 
volla oe que j'avais dans le coeur sans m'en douter encore; 
et, au moment ou Je croyais renaitre a l'esperance et a 
la vie, toutes ces furies engourdies me prevalent a la 
gorge et me criaient qu'elles etaient la. ° 

The proceeding passages from la Oonfesslon d 'un enfant du. slecle 

both illustrate Octave's inauthenticity as can be 3een from 

Heidegger'8 definition of authenticity; Jaeger states: 'UZ* 

The authentic state of existence is an existential' 
modification of the inauthentic state which is an 
essential existential structure.7 '/Kk-Mwl 

That is, man can never entirely separate himself from absorption 

in das Man . He therefore achieves an authentic state of existence 

by recognizing the fact that he can never entirely separata 

himself from absorption in das Man . Man thereby achieves an 

"tt-* to i u* *Cusi £Tw\. ~ 

authentic state of existence in that he lias modified his essentially 


4 Ibid ., p. 660. 




5-6 Alfred de Musset, La Oonfesslon d 1 un enfant du slecle 
Paris: Editions Garnier Freres,I960, pl9^, p. 162. 

7 Jaeger, p. 660. 




Inauthentic structure. 

Octave, In his rejection of his first mistress, attempts 
to attain a state of authenticity by avoiding the state of 
verfallen¥ *that is,^tae attempts to negate his state of verf^lleg^ 
bv leading a life of debauchery. Jfet he never attains a s^ate j <( 
of 

never separate 

himself entirely from his absorption in das Man) . In other words, 
throughout his relationship with Brigitte, Octave fails to be¬ 
come transparent to himself through Brigitte. Brigitte, on the 
other hand, comes to the realization that she cannot entirely 
separate herself from das Man. This realization is recognized and 
integrated into her world-view. She states: 

Paut-il done le dire? faut-il done que vous le sachiez, 
que depuls six mois Je ne me suis pas couchee un solr 
sans me repeter que tout etait inutile et que vous ne 
gu^rirlez Jamais; que Je ne me suis pas levee un matin 
sans me dire q u'll fallalt essayer encor e. 0 

j JL*^9 tvU/ Ou 1'amour est un blen, ou e'est un mal; si e'est un 
i. ^^r-blen, 11 faut croire en luij si c e st un mal, 11 faut 


T^/Ou 1*amour est un blen, ou c est 
* U ci^ybien, 11 faut croire en luij sl_ 

Her recognition ana integration of her 1 


inauthenticity areT * 


Her recognition and integration of°her induthenticlty are | 
indicative then o.f her authenticity In that she has modified her 

Jut 

essentially Inauthentic state. ^ M 0A ’’/aJ 

a recognition and integration is ^ Ju^A- 


The possibility of such a recognition and integration is w 1 * MlA- 
revealed to man, according to Heidegger, through Angst (dread) , - 

_ 

" Jo m Ip <'U<4» , 

8 Musset, La Confession d'un e nfant du slecle_. p. 209 .V 
9. Ibid., P. 290. (\ ^ 

juA 

CfrJkfwNVi 4 a Pj*) 


Confession d 1 


9. Ibid ., p. 290. 
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and der Ruf der Sorge (the call of Care). Jaeger remarks In 
thla connections 


tyfU Usually the possibility of authentic existence Is made 

1 “ . \ evident to man by the voice of conscience. Conscience, 

the call of Care, calls man back from his absorption In 
^ / L* the Man* his living from moment to moment,^by referring 

. him back to his true foundation and by calling him 
^ <-a* 0K forward to the realization of his authentic possibility, 

S VjW- which Is the true moment of fulfillment. When man 

1 —" understands the call of Care he submits to his a^hentlc 

possibility of Eklstenz . He has chosen himself. 

Octave's conscience (the call of Care) revealed to him when he 

chose a life of debauchery that there was a possibility for 

authentic existence. He was called back from his absorption 

i 

In das Man and submitted to his authentic possibility in that 
^Hafetfif'. 1 ‘WTil ,^ln^re jectlng^ls f lrst^mls^ress^ X* 


U 

’A 


( verfallen ). he is referred back to his true foundation ( Faktlzltat ) 
and called forward to the realization of his authentic possibility 
!.( Exlstenz ). In so doing he temporarily escapes a distorted 




emporal structure which, as was demonstrated in part 1 of this 


.study, Is a romanticism. His rejection of his first mistress 

j!s stated in the following passage in which he exposes to his 

friend Desgenals the girl with whom he 9lept after he learned 

that he had been deceived by his first mistress: 

Tout a coup j'apercus une ombre derriere le rldeau de 
la porte vltree; c'etait la creature qui ittendalt dans 
le cabinet. Je l 1 avals oubliee. "Ecoutezl m'ecrial-je 
en me levant dans un transport; Vai alme, j'ai aime comme 
un fou, comme un sot. J'ai merits tout le ridicule que 
vous voudrez. Mala par le del, 11 faut que je vous 
montre quelque chose qul vous prouvera que je ne suls pas 
encore el sot que vous croyez. En disant cela, je 


10 Jaeger, pp. 660-61. 
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Ah 


Octave, 


frappai du pled la porte vitree qul ceda, et Je leur 
montrai cette fllle qul s'etalt blottie dans un coin. 

"Entrez done la dedans, dls-Je a Desgenals; vous qul me 
trouvez fou d'almer une femme et qul n'aimez lea filles, 
ne voyez-vous pas votre suprSme sagesse qul trains par 
la sur ce fauteuil? Demandez-lui si ma nuit tout entiere 
s'est passes sous les fenStres de ***; elle vous en dira 
quelque chose. Mala ce n'est pas tout, ajoutai-je, ce 
n'est pas tout ce que J'ai a vous dire. V ous avez ce solr 
un aouper. demaln une partle de campagne ; J^y vala, et 
croyez-moi, car Je ne vous qultte pas d'lci la. Nous ne 
nous ae parer ona paa . nou3 aliens nasser In I mirnee enfiamhie? 
vous aurez cTes rieurets, des cartes, dee des, du punchy ' 
ce que vous voudrez, mais vous ne vous en lrez pas. Etes- 
vous a moi? mol a vous; tope I J’ai voulu falre de mon 
cofcur le mausolde de mon amour; mais Je Jetterai mon amour 
dans une autre tombei ll 

in choosing himself, according to Heldeggar . recognized q^jLh 


hia guilt. Jaeger explains:this recognition as follows: 


Conscience as the call of Care involves man's deep 
concern about his guilt. His basic guilt is to be him¬ 
self the cause of not realizing his authentic possibility 
or, in the most general terms, to be the basic ground 
of a not which determines his existence, that is, to be 
the basic ground of a negativity. 12 


Vis 


Octave, it would follow, came to the realization that he was 


l^ll^^gullty. Had he remained involved emotionally with his first 

mistress he would not have realized, ^according to Heidegger^) his 

JflUbUn, authentic possibility ( Exlste nz). That is, he would have remained 

■UMjJqJtu n a state of complete verfallen which is essentially a negativism. 

tOuk Tet man can never completely escape negativity. Jaeger states: 

Jl^i^his not, this negativity, is unavoidable since It is 
U iwT i, part of man's very nature which is gewprfener Entwurf . 

\*(cJ ® oth sides of man's essential being contain a negative 

X L It*. L fro otnJ [kv> /W) _ 

11 Musset, La Confession d'un enfant du sjecle . pp 84-85. 


12 Jaeger, p. 661. 


L 
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element. Inasmuch as he Is thrown Into the world 
( geworfen ). man has no control over the basic ground 
or his existence and can never fully realize his most 
authentic possibilities. Inasmuch as he is a projection 
of his own self ( Sntwurf ). he projects himself into some 
possibilities by rejecting others;he can not choose to 
realize all his possibilities. Bence Sorge . the very 
nature of man, having the structure geworfener Entwurf 
reveals itself as being the basic ground of a negativity. 13 

Ootave, then, in rejecting his first mistress and adopting a 

life of debauohery, heard the call of Care in that he projected 

(himself voluntarily into one possibility by rejecting another. 


That is, he assumed his authentic self and 
& nnthantJj' . _ Onna mnn hns heArd the CaI 


Llty in an 


. Once man has heard the call of Care and chosen 


'nlmself, death, according to Heidegger, is seen in the following 


1A 


relates to 


Death then appears as the most authentic, unrelated, 
certain, but as such indefinite, unsurpassable possibility. 
This means fundamentally that when we are really and 
truthfully resolved to be true to ourselves, this resolve 
is for our whole life until death. Such an existence is 
referred to by Heidegger as Seln zum Tpde . The freedom 
to choose our authentic self is extended until death. It 
implies the readiness to face death despite the dread 
of death and to project oneself in the choice of one's 
authentic self toward death. 

Before a discussion of Heidegger's concept of death as it 

es to Confession d*un enfant du slecle is undertaken, it 


is necessary to consider the overall structure of the novel.*5 


13 Ibid ., p. 661. 

14 Ibid ., p. 663. 

15 The page references given in the following outline refer 
to the Gamier edition published in I960. 
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La Oonfesslon d'un enfant du sjeole is composed of five 
principal parts: 


1) (?p.l-74) In analysis of the romantic "maladie du 
sieole; Octave and his first mistress; Octave's 
renunciation of his first mistress and his resolve 
to live a life of debauchery. 

2) (pp. 75-124) Octave's life of debauchery 

3) (pp. 125-74) Death of Octave's father; Octave falls 
in love with Brigitte. 

4) (175-230) Brigitte, Octave and their love. 

5) (231-320) The disintegration of the love between 
Octave and Brigitte. 


Throughout much of part one of the novel Octave is represented as 

being totally absorbed ( verfallen ) in his lojre for his mistrp§$ 

Sue 
4- 

exist___ *. „ 

VmKaA '<A Au 

Itat . Verf " ••-* —' * 


- a - —-v — — ”— - *,,, ‘ iui uxo uxa 

uch an absorption, 3 te s 


v2aSSlSHsi» Varfallensejn. Existent ) do not ' form a simultaneous 
Ijmit^. Suoh a distorted temporal structure, as has been demonstrated, 
represents a romanticism. It <8 a romanticism which Octave, through 
his emotional ambivalence, can be seen to question. The following 
passages taken from part one of the novel represent, according to 
Heidegger'8 principle of conscience (der Ruf der Sorge ). man in 
the process of becoming transparent to himself: 


Je ne voulais Jamals la revolr; mais, au bout d'un 
quart d'heure, J'y retournai. Je ne sais quelle force 
desesperee # m y poussait; J'avals comae une sourde envle 
de la posseder encore une fois, % de boire sur son corps 
magnlfique toutes ces larmes ameres, et de nous tuer 
apres tous les deux. Bnfin, Je l'abhorrais et Je l'ldol- 








his essential guilt and thereby attained a state of authent lcityX 
In rejecting his mistress he rejects a distorted temporal 
structure ( verfalien ) and is called -back from his absorption in 
das Man to his factuality and his authentic possibility. Part II 
of the novel is taken up entirely by Octave's life of debauchery. 

7 

One is thereby" le^d to oonclude that he has become transparent to 
himself and as such attained a state of authenticity. His 


l6Musset, la Confession d'un enfant du slecle . p. 28 

17 Ibid ., p. 31. 

18 Ibid. , p. 35. 
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fitrals; je sentais que son amour £tait ma perte, male 
que vlvre sans elle etalt impossible. 10 

Devant Dieu, devant Dieu, repetai-je, je ne vous re- 
prendrai pas pour maitresse, car je vous hais autant 
que je vous aime. Devant Dieu, si vous voulez de moi, 
je vous tue domain matin. 17 

Tel etalt mon esprit; J'avals beaucoup lu; en outre, 
j'avals appris a pelndre. Je savais par coeur une grande 
quantity de choses, mais rien parordrej de faqon que 
J'avals la t@te a'la fols vide et gonflee, comme une 
eponge. Je devenais amoureux de tous les poetes l'un 
apres 1*autre; mais, 6tant d'une nature tres impression¬ 
able, le detnier venu avals toujours le don de me de- 
goflter du reste. 18 

Such antithetical statements as the preoeeding are a commonplace 
in romantic literature. They, however, assume a certain sig¬ 
nificance in la. Confession d'un enfant du slecle in that Octave 

• cj- tlo gw J ft 

subsequently _maizes a _ choice and renounces his mi^tje^s to lead 0 

^rnL U'* \A fkx* 

a life of deba uche ry. In so doing, according to 'Heidegger,/he// 

--^ L 

has heard the call of Care and chosen himself. He has assumed al /- 
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authentlcity, however. Is put In question at the end of 
part III of the novel when he meets and falls In love with 
Brigitte. Throughout his association with Brigitte, Octave, 
having experienced the life of debauchery after his first \ 
deception In love, vacillates between authenticity and 1 


authe 
U K U 
temporal 


That j 1s * he vaC^ 11 ^ 68 between, a distorted 4 

oral ^structure and A Integrated simult aneous existential A 


structure. He states: 


J'arrivals chez Brigitte transports de Joie, iurant 
d oublier dans ses bras, mes douleurs et ma vie pass6. 19 

His Inability to erase from his mind his first love is even 

recognized by Brigitte: 

Cette femme qui t'a trompSe, 11 Jaut que tu l'aies blen 
aimce, plus que mol, puisque Je ne puis effacer son 
image. 20 

The proceeding passages demonstrate clearly that Octave has not, 

contrary to the opinion one has in reading of his life of 

debauchery, become transparent to himself. Brigitte, on the other 

hand, shows herself to have been capable of lntegictlng her / 

. „ 4 . „ 1* - U* t MiTu 

E ^bj^lohln_ daa-jgaa, her f actuality , andf her possibility for 

being? into a simultaneous unit. She states: J 

Vous n'dtes pas le premier homme que J'ai aime^ 

voyez Ocjave, Je sals aussi ce que c'est que le souvenir ^1J 

du passe. 21 7 *r— 


IS Ibid ., p. 197. 

20 Ibid ., p. 209. 

21 Ibid ., p. 210. 
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Her authenticity Is further demonstrated In the following 
passage In which she refers to Octave as "nn enfant malade": 




O'est la verite, mon ami, Je ne suls % pas votre maltresse 
tous les Jours; 11 y en a beaucoup ou Je suis, ou^ejtau* 
t;re votre mere . Oui, lorsque vous me faltes soiufrlr, ^ 
^e~S5 - ToXiT , ^luF en vous mon amant; vous n'fites plus qu' 
un enfant malade, defiant ou mutln, que Je veux solgner 
ou guerir, pour retrouver celul que J'alme et que Je 
veux toujourc aimer. 22 


Octave, unlike Brigitte, has In short failed to become transparent 


to himself through the other. Occasionally, however, he resolves 


for a motiient his dilemma and gives the appearance of having 


W\ 

*U U 

U 


truly chosen his authentic self, as In the following passage: 

tu es 
meurent 

les souvenirs, meurent les soucls ex xes regreisi u ma~ 
Bonne et brave maltresse, tu as fait un homme d'un 
enfant. 23 


tJll Jc \ISa Devant cet horizon, devant cet horizon immense, 
* n°i; nous aliens parti . Meure ma Jeune°se, 



Yet throughout much or parts four and five of the novel he 
vacillates between an authentic ^state of existence^ and an 
inauthentic state of existence, as oan be seen in the following 


JVui n/Va*J jItaJk- w (U* u3V»m- i/USH. (Mwi ? X teXt 

AJ i-r c * <l ul se Passalt dans ma t§te etalt /dburtant peut- • 

Awvll lUgtre aussi subtil que le plus fin sophisrae; e'etait 

lATufl kiiu sorte de dialogue entre 1*esprit et la conscience, 

li ,(\ b /Si Je perdals Brigitte? disalt l'esprit—Bile part avec 
Aoi, dlsait la conscience—Si elle me tromperait? 
Comment te tromperait-elle, elle qui avalt fait son . 
*#>V<*4 aJC ^ \VA testament, ou elle recommandait de prier pour toi? 

va^oillatlon is finally resolved in the following statement 

/ 


23. Ibid ., p. 235. 
24 Ibid ., p. 265. 
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which appears near the end of the novel* 

Je suls un fou, un insensS, un enfant qul s'eat cru 
un 25 JUT ^ fU4/OJ^ 

In making the predeedlng^tartement {tatCve giv^fj^ftnal* proof of 

his Inability to became transparent, to, himself. He, In 3 hort, 

an d future form a simultaneous unit a nd returns to ta^ d^s^orted**^'^'^ 
structure^tn wftfcfcHhe^can^lnd'^no solace. Evidence of 
his prf. urn^ ls given In the closing paragraph of the novel: 

^ v 5 ^ 0 gm oLtie^ m4u 4^ w fw ^4 

Elle frappa suf don coeur avec force; 11s prjesserent 
le pas et disparurent dans la foule. Une heure apres 
une chaise de poste passa sur une petite colline, 
derriere la barriere de Fontainebleau. Le leune homme 
(Octave) y etalt seul; 11 regarda une derniere fols sa 
ville natale dans l'eloignement et remercla Dieu d'avolr 
permis que, de trols §tres qul avalent souffert par sa 
faute, 11 ne restfit qu'un malheureuz. 26 


Octave, then, throughout much of Co nfession d'un enfant 
du slecle .ls represented In the process of resolving man's 
essential dilemmat ^-dilemma which he shows himself Incapable 
of resolving in that he cannot choose himself permanently, as Is 

evidenced by his continual vaicillation between authenticity and 

. . , U fvlj ^ ( * X '^ IwJfU fu aKam^W U fl_i ^rd? 

inauthenticity. In tne e nd he chnnsaa innnthglf ytTcltv . Given the 

faot that he had the possibility of choosing his authentic self 

until death it was possible that he remain in the state of 

authenticity which he created for himself when he rejected the 

distorted temporal structure of his first love. Tet he shows 


25 IM1-. P. 315 

26 Ibid ., p. 320 
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n the oholce of his , . 

f Mi Uo c,n. 

djMkSiMi' 


himself Incapable of projecting himself In the oholce of hie 

* — "" V "- 

authentic self toward death. ^ 

Having thus considered the**5ss$rft!fc$*ma^ eT?a3*'of la doftEcsslc 
d'un enfant du slecle In view of the principles established by 
Martin Heidegger In Being and Time, . It Is possible to regard the 
five prlnolpal parts of the novel In the following manner: 

1. an analysis of the romantic "maladle du diecle" 

2. Octave's rejection of Romanticism 

-- fc** ^*^**, 

3. The test of his rejection^--- » 

4. Octave's va/clllatlon between Romanticism and a 
non-romanticIsm 

5. Octave's return to Romanticism 

The preceeding designations are given greater credence by the 

fact that Musset clearly recognized his romanticism. He states 

In the first chapter of the novel: 

Pour 6crlre l'histolre de sa vie, 11 faut^d'abord avoir 
vecu; aussi n'est-ce pas la mienne que j'ecris. Ayant 
6te atteint, jeune encore, d'Une maladie morale abom¬ 
inable, je raconte ce qui m'est arrive pendant trois ans. 
SI j'4tais seul malade, je n'en dirais rien; mals, comme 
A* 11 y en a beaucoup d'autres que mol qul souffrent du mime 
• t J^oirLie nal, j’ecris pour ceux-la, sans trop^savoir s'ils y 
feront attention; car, dans le cas ou personne n y 
U/w Lv^Kci^prendralt garde, j 'aural encore retire ce fruit de mes 
\ w i. • paroles, de m'fitre mleux guerl mol-mdroc. et, comme le 
Avj'CAWWtenard prlfTau plege,”j'aural ronge mon pied captif.*' 

It Is of significance In considering ^ Confession d'un enfant 

du slecle as a possible road out of Romanticism that Musset 

utilizes In the Introductory chapter of the novel verbs in past 


27 Ibid .. p. 1. I , 

|-f*d M lu JljxJri ui Jt U dtfcl tu. oJ^ 


Ua k+Jj bJUJru i** 


r 




tenses when referring to the "maladie morale abominable'' from 

which he suffered. That "maladie" is unquestionably romanticism. 

In a particularly relevant passage he states that in the event 

no one should pay attention to what he has to say that his effort 

will not be in vain for "j'aural encore retire ce fruit de mes 

parolen, de m'fitre mieux gueri moi-m§me.". In that respect 

Musset shows himself to be in much the same situation as the 

young Flaubert. Just as Octave in la Confession d 'un enfant di£ 

slecle vascillated continually between two poles (Octave is for 

all practical purposes Musset) so too did Flaubert wrestle with 

the spirit of Romanticism. Flaubert's earl y w orks r epresent a 

continual wavering between his romantic inclinations on the one K . 

hand and Wls sdlf-dl3clpllde on 1 the other;His whole noflon of 

"l’art pour l'art" was in many respects an attempt on his part 

of overcome his romantic Impetuosity. His style in effect became 
Axrfu) u-o 14 

a dialectical force whi'cn provided consolation and protection 

from his romantic inclinations. 

Musset shows himself to be in much the same situation that 

Flaubert was in when he recognized his romanticism and sought to 

*7 

dispense with it. Tet Musset had neither the^capablllt^ nor the 
genius bt Flaubert to implement his rejection of Romanticism 
in a literary style. Whereas Flaubert sought Refuge from him- 

pQ 

self in art, Musset had no where to go. He was much in the 

28 Although no specific stylistic proof can be found to 
show that Musset implemented his rejection of Romanticism, it can 
be hypothesized that through the character of Desgenals, Musset 
has made a step toward what would become the 3rd person narrator 
of Realism, that is, "la conscience universelle". See pages 40-51, 
79, 176-80, 198. - f\c (U irt. jfv*} iu» 

Will 0 * (W* fetuAA. *4 Y 
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situation of the man whose house had been destroyed, an analogy 
utilized by Musset to characterize the plight of that generation 


born during the Revolution and the Napoleonic campaigns: 

Volla un homme :ont la maison tombe en ruine, 11 l'a 
demolie pour en bttlr une autre. Les dScombres gisent 
sur son champ, et 11 attend des pierres nouvelles pour 
son edifice nouveau, lu moment ou le volla pr§t a 
tailler ses moellons et a faire son ciment, la pioche 
en main, les bra^ retrousses, on vient lui dire que les 
pierres manquent, et lui conseiller de reblanchir les 
vieilles pour en tlrer parti. Que voulez-vous qu'il 
fasse, lui qui ne v ?t point de mines pour faire un 
nid a aa couvee? La carriere est pourtant profonde, 
les instruments trc falbles pour en tirer les pierres. 
"attendez, lui dit n, on les tirera peu a peu, esperez, 
travaillez, avanc* , “eculez” Que ne lui dit-on pas? 

Et pendant ce te-L: \ cet homme, n's^rayant plus sa 

. | , viellle maison et oa encore sa nouvelle maison, ne salt 

. omment se defendre a- la nluie, ni comment preparer % son 

^ L *" ni ou traVc Her, ni ou repoaer, ni ou 

mourir, • seb enfants sont nouveau-nes. 29 

uJUc (vM 

by Musset, to use the terms of the analogy. 



is, it can be argued. Romanticism. Unlike Flaubert, Musset had 
f\ *4 uilaX Sfu i-j (VJU s 

> not "les pierres with which to Implement his i 


renunciation. 


i/jO' 

My 

n 


Nevertheless, he wrote Ia Conis-islon d'un enfant du slecle 
and shows himself to have surpassed, in theory if not practice. 


his Romanticism. For in writing Musset is much like the captured 




fox he dlsousses in the first chapter f the novel who, when 
(V^caught in a trap, chewed off its'leg and thereby gained freedom. 
It is of significance that Musset utilized a similar analogy 
in an alternate version of the first chapter of the novel. He 


29 Musset, La Confession d'un enfant di!i slecle . p. 20. 
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Mals de mSme qu'un blessd attelnt de la gangrene s'en 
va dans un amphitheatre, se faire couper un membre 
pourri, et le professeur qul l'ampute, couvrant d'un 
llnge blanc, le membre separe du corps, le fait circular 
des mains en mains par tout l'amphitheatre pour que les 
Sieves l'examinent; de mfime, lorsqu'un certain temps de 
l'exlstence de l'homme et pour ainsl dire, un des membres 
de sa vie, a etS blesse et gangrene par une maladle morale, 
11 peut couper cette portion de lul-mSme, la retrancher 
du reste de sa vie et la fdire circular sur la place 
publlque afin que les gens du mSme age palpent et Jugent 
la maladle. 30 

Both the analogy of the captured fox who chews off his trapoed 
leg and the analogy of the wounded man who has his gangrene- 
infeoted leg amputated are analogous to Musset's theoretical 
rejection of Romanticism.^ 1 


30 


p. 321. 


31 The following literary historians have noted, primarily 
with respeot to Musset's theatre and poetry, instances In which 
Musset txprisses what can only be considered as a negative point 
of view with respect to Romanticism. 

1. Kathleen Butler. A History of French Literature Vol. VII, 
p. 95:"Musset's Premieres poesies (1835) scandalized con¬ 
servative critics by the free use of enjambement and 
Id u their display of Byronlc cynicism, and were not al- 

» l a / .1 together to the liking of the older Romantics who 

vVdvfc» 4 e pi ore( i the poverty of his rimes and who could not 
fail to perceive that in Ballade a 1& lune and in 
several passages of Mardooh e their youngest criclo 
‘was poking fun at them." 

"Musset simlllarly poked fun at the romantics In 


i in. QTs 


, ’ . . I l p. 9 7 j "Musset simlllarly poked fun at the romantics in 

***< J TWL\ Namouna , Simone . Renonse £ M. Nodler . Lettres de 

^ Desuls a S^gnetT* 

dsOJ*)' 2. Gustave Lanson. Hlstolre de la lltteratu: francalse . 1951, 
HvwiJ Ka/lL'P* 962: "Musset ne se g^na par pour se m iuer des romantlques, 
' ^ du plttoresque plaqud, des dSsespolrs byronlens, des 

pleumicheries lamartlennes." 
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The principles of Martin Heidegger are then useful In 
the study of Prench Romantic literature In that they under¬ 
line and put In relief certain tendencies which are prevalent 
In L& Confession d'un enfant du slecle of Alfred de Musset, 
tendencies which when Implemented stylistically In a work of art 
would he known as Prench Realism, 

X yJk 

^yw (40 \JlLp, ^ ^ y ^ 

jW | JWcL ^ fV\ WOaJ^JU 

Ay\ ^jUrXv^j) Ama| 

A* tivVU ^wdt ru c^AAi^U»vy-^ <y| b l s /wJ J^ul m 

W Irukw b ^ J^ho. 

tU r u^Vuru ^ J Iam< ^ ca-JV ^ A^/0 

(twtOX) Jo /tluL ntrf. ^ ^ P %7\ 

«ni w~, ^ -j lu-w-ur 

tu uJvtiK /) '* iVj- fakMJruk- 

JuJTuL m4w«^*\)^•>^ Vf fw [wjjj 

^ V . , i 7 i. r i . v'L ^ Vo ^ 


(jftvsJU 
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#§There is a fountain of youth: it is your 
mind, your talents, the creativity you bring 
to your life and the lives of people you 
love. When you learn to tap this source, 
you will truly have defeated age.ff 
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INTRODUCTION 


The literature and art of an age are, by virtue of the 
similar political, social and religious factors that caused their 
oreation, often olosely related. In artistic movements suoh as 
Classicism or Romanticism, the interrelationships>of the creative 
arts are clearly seen; but they are perhaps more difficult to 
peroeive in artistic movements that have neither the duration nor 
universal nature of Romanticism or Classicism. Such were the 


literary and artistic movements in France during the final decade 
of the seventeenth century and during the Regency of Philippe 
d'Orllans. During those periods, particularly the latter, every 
aspect of society began to undergo, in varying degrees, a radical 
change. It was a change which would reach its political cllmaz 
in the French Revolution and its artistic apotheosis in the 
subjective rebellions of the romantics. The initial stages of 


these political and artistic rebellions are, however, prepared for 
during the final decade of the seventeenth century. Hauser remarks 


oonoeming that period; 



The endless wars of Louis threw t’.a finances of the 
country into confusion; the public exchequer became 
empty and the population impoverished, since it was 
impossible to create taxpayers by whippings and imprison¬ 
ment and economic supremacy by wars and conquests. Even 
during the lifetime of the roi solell critical remarks 
about the consequences of monarchy are heard. Fen^lon is 
already quite oandld in this respect, but Bayle, Male- 
branche and Fontenelle go so far that it has been rightly 
maintained that the "crisis of the European spirit", the 
history of which fills the eighteenth century, was in 
full swing from 1680 onwards. 1 
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Simillarly, during that period a certain disintegration 
oan be noted in the affairs of the court at Versailles which 
were, for the most part, stifled by the over-pious and solemn 
Mme de Malntenon. Is a result of her stifling presence the 
aristocracy, conditioned by nearly a century of diversion at the 
court, sought amusemement in the somewhat freer atmosphere of 
Paris. It is not surprising then that Philippe dlOTl^ans^cupon ^' 
the death of Louis W, should begin his reign by Immediately 
transferring the royal residence from Versailles to the city of 
Paris. In so doing, the regent virtually dissolved the court, 
as Hauser has suggested, and introduced a new style in the way 
of life of the upper classes. In short, the life of the court had 
been supplanted by that of the city. 

This reorientation of society produced a subsequent artlstio 
and literary reorientation that can clearly be seen in the art¬ 
ist io and literary artifacts of the period. The last years of 
the reign of Louis XN and the Regency of Philippe d'Orleans, 
which produced the art of Chardin, Greuze, Tancourt, and Boucher, 
is, at the same time, the society out of which would develop the 
art of Hegnard, Lesage, Watteau and Fragonard. These artists and 
writers, in spite of the very distinct differences among their 
creations, all illustrate,iUatheir works, in varying degrees, 
a similar characteristic—a tendenoy towards a greater realism. 

This evolution towards realism in the eighteenth century, 
partially., the result of a loss of faith in absolute authority, 
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was equally the result of the somewhat crass hedonism of the 

Regency, a society that came to the realization'that .Imitation 

was more valid than perception in the creation of art and 

literature. It was a generation inundated with a desire for 

liberation fC2ftn the restraining influences of absolute monarchy, 

a generation that would, in a historical perspective, be seen as 

the beginning of the end of the notion of absolute authority. 

Yet before such a societal evolution would take place, art and 

literature would experience a series of evolutions that have been 

labeled by literary and art historians as follows: the theater of 

the Eng light enment, Moliere's successors In the eighteenth century, 

post-Racinian tragedy, the novel of the Engllghtenment, the Rococo 

in art and architecture, and the genre pjttoresque in art. This 

traditional and fragmentary approach to the creative arts obscures, 

and,in many cases,denies,the presence of similarities in style 

and technique among writers of a particular age. Such is tie case 

with the comio theater of France in the eighteenth century as 

exemplified in the works of Dancourt, Regnard, Lesage, Destouches, 

Marivaux, Gresset, Palissot and Diderot, and the rococo in artJ- 

and architecture 

a fid its attendant genre p Lttoresaue as exemplified in the works 
of Watteau, lancret, Pineau, Lepautre, Oppenrod, Meisonnier, 
de la Joue and Boucher. 

Both of these literary and artistic phenomena ( the comic 
theater of the 18th century and the rococo in art and architecture) 


flourished in Prance during the eighteenth century, both symbolize 



a desire for. freedom from constraint, and both were created, to a 


•at**** 
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certain extent, by a group of men who knew eaoh other and who, 
in their private lives, freely exchanged aesthetic and stylistic 
ideas. let these two movements in the creative arts are tradition¬ 
ally considered to be separate and unrelated phenomena. It is 
the contention of this CSS/l/ thay they are not unrelated 
movements in the creative arts. 

In an attempt to demonstrate T/fcJ* they are, in fact, con¬ 
structed wtih a similar technique, the principles of art history 
are useful in that they provide a means of better understanding 
the structural technique used to create the literary artifact. 

Suoh an approaoh is underlined by Helmut Hatzfeld as imperative 
in those oases where literary texts may oontaln structural elements 
that would perhaps remain obscure without the elucidation of the 
arts of design. To approach a literary text by using the principles 
of art is perhaps more useful when dealing with periods of history 
characterized by a tendency towards realism, for it is in>;the plastio 
arts, as Hourtloq explains, that this tendency, i. e. realism, is 
always first expressed: 

Oe sont les oeuvres de la plastique qui formant le go<*.t, 
fixent le Jugement esthetique, qui plus que la nature 
etablissent une norme pour nos jugements de verlte et de 
beaute. Oette oorrespondance du style d'une eoole et du 
goflt d'une generation trouve sa confirmation dans les 
temoignages litteralres. Deux categories de monuments 
nous renselgnent sur les variations de l'esthetique 
colleotive—les oeuvres dea artistes et celles des 
ecrivains. II apparait alors, aveo evidence, que dans 
^ les IpoQues d/i nventlon p lttoresque ou plastique, c'est 

< Tes ateilers~que( partent les Initiatives # et non des Jeux 

° philosoghlques; les-fonfies naissent du metier et non de 
la pensee. Oreer, c'est reallser une idee, mals o'est la 
main qui la cherohe et quand 1'esprit la reoonnalt, o'est 
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agres qu'une main l'a dlcouverte. Ie3 literatures 
reallstee et descript Ives ne peuvent fleurlr que sur 
un public forme a 1*observation des Images de la nature 
ou de l'art par les arts flgures—alors, le lecteur 
retrouve dans les mots ses reminiscences visuelles. d 

A certain chronological discrepancy Is therefore often 
noted among the creative arts In periods of realism. Hauser 
underlines this point as follows: "The most productive period 
of a realistic form of art is often completely past when the 
ramifications of the painterly stylistics begin to emerge In 
literature." ^ Such Is the case with the Rooooo in literature 
in the eighteenth oentury. 

1 precise understanding cf the aesthetic and stylistlo 
principles of the art and architecture of the Rococo and its 
attendant genre pit tore sque . principles with which the dramatists 
of the eighteenth century were familar through their associations 
with the artists and architects of the age, and which, in all 
probability were instrumental lx the formation of their stylistic 
principles, iSjtherefore,essential in order to understand the 
structural technique utilized by writers of comic theater in the 
eighteenth century. Por it is only by a systematic and careful 
analysis of the stylistic principles of the artistic media that 
a valid correlation of the fine arts in any period can be made. 
The conclusion of this study may show that the writers of comic 
theater in the eighteenth century utilized in the creation of 
their art a technique not unlike that of the artists and arch¬ 
itects of that historical period. 
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TOWARDS 1 DEFINITION OF THE ROCOCO IN ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The Rococo in art and architecture as an historical phenomenon 
ot the eighteenth century has been clearly defined. It represents 
the art 1stlo effort of a relatively small group of artists in 
France during the reign of Louis XV* Ye * to consider the Rococo 
in art and architecture solely as an hist,.’leal phenomenon is, i^ 
a sense, to deny its essence. The Rococo is, at the same time 
an aesthetic phenomenon whloh^coinciding with the historical 
phenomenon of the Roooco^produced an eternal moment in art. In 
other words, the principal artists of the Rococo utilized in the 
creation of art the aesthetic of the Rococo during the historical 
period generally considered as being the age of the Rococo. A 
writer such as Side, for example, utilized what has been called 
^"classical" Aesthetic in an historical period that is not 
generally considered by literary historians as being an age of 
Classicism. Gide, therefore, does not represent the phenomenon 
of Classicism in its entirety in that the historical and aesthetio 
phenomenon of Classicism do not coincide. As such,Gide's Classicism 
i 3 not purej that is, it doeB not represent the Classicism of the 
seventeenth century since it has been colored by the historical 
difference. It is, in short, a mannerism. 

If the creative arts are indeed an authentic representation 
c* a particular society then they must illustrate the many 
variations and manifestations of that society out of which they 
'emerge; they must, in other words, represent that society's 
\world view. Given the fact that each historical moment or age 



r 


Is characterized by primarily one world view, It Is the task 
of the cultural historian to ascertain that societal attitude In 
order to better understand not only that society but also the 
oreatlve arts which emerged from It. Much of the confusion that 
has resulted In writing the history of the oreatlve arts Is caused, 

It can be argued, by the faot that It Is erroneously believed that 
several totally distinct and unrelated bases for art can exist 
simultaneously. Recent studies of post-Romantlo lterature of 
nineteenth century Pranoe as well as that'literature created during 
the reign of Louis XMfhave demonstrated clearly the validity of 
this premise. That Is to say, given a particular historical 
period. It Is erroneous to consider that period as being character¬ 
ized by two or more distinct and unrelated world views. The 
seventeenth century in Prance Is a good example. Literary historians 
have chosen to refer to that period as the age of Classicism. Art 
historians, on the other hand, have chosen to consider that period 
as the age of the Baroque. The contradiction raised by these two 
apparently conflicting points of view only serves to make It more 
clear that one or both of these schools of thought is In error. 

Any period In history can only be characterized by one aesthetic, 
otherwise we are dealing with a mannerism, as is the case with the 
"Classicism' 1 of Glde. The so-called "Classicism" of Glde is based 
on a world view that was representative of a past historical \ 
period. It is, for that reason, closed, conventional and static / 


and not dynamic, contemporary and evasive, 




L 
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The art and architecture of the Rococo, on the other hand, 
represent an eternal moment In art in that the aesthetic and 
historical phenomena of the Rococo both coincide• Fundamental 
to the aesthetic idea of the Rococo is the notion of taste, which 

as Syphe^remarksj is "that indefinable but very responsive 

~~—" M 4 

faoulty referred to by;the French as ,1e ne sals quol . It is 

a quality which dominated the artistic currents of France follow¬ 
ing the death of Louis XIY.In that period there was a certain 
tendency In the creative arts away from the monumental, the solemn 
and the ceremonious and toward the delicate, the frivolous and 
the private* It is,as Sypher(remarks*,-"an art which reduced to 
a more intimate soale the over-magnified dignities of .Louis XIY, 


the formalities of a late-baroque society 
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This shift towards the more intimate and the more delicate is 

directly associated with the death of Louis XIV. Janson(remarks i.S 

Ifter the death of Louis XIV, the centralized administrative 
machine that Oolbert had created ground to a stop. Ihe 
nobility, hitherto attached to the court at Versailles, were 
now freer of royal surveillance. Many of them chose not to 
return to their ancestral chSteaux in the provinces, but to 
live instead in Paris, where they built elegant town houses. 
Because these city sites were usually cramped and Irregular 
they offered scant opportunity for impressive exteriors; 
the layout and the decor of the rooms became the architects' 
principal concern. Is state-sponsored building activity 
was declining, the field of "design for private living took 
on new importance. The town houses demanded a style of 
interior decoration less grandiloquent and cumbersome than 
Lebrun's. ° 


This new outlook is the prevalent societal attitude of the Regency 
of Philippe d'Orleans. Hauser's remarks in this connection are 
significant! 
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The new outlook makes Itself felt everywhere In art 
production; art becomes more human, more accessible, 
more unassuming—it is no longer intended for demi¬ 
gods and supermen, but for ordinary mortals, for weak, 
sensual, pleasure-seeking individuals. It no longer 
expresses-: grandeur and power but the beauty and the 
graoe of life and no longer wants to impress and over¬ 
whelm but to charm and to please. < 

The Rooooo is, in short, not a monarchy-directed art but rather 

an art intended for a liberated arlstooraoy and upper bourgeoisie. 

The essential contrasts between the Baroque world view and 
that of the Rococo can better be understood by the following 


comparison of the Baroque church SS. Martina e Luoa and the 

typical Rococo interior designed by Lepautre at the beginning of 

the eighteenth century. George Braziller gives the following 

description of the emotive Baroque interior of SS. Martina e Lucai 

The interior of the fchruch' is bathed in light but other 
than the openings in'the 4alf-dome of the main no 

windows are visible. 'There are windows at the lower 
level in the transept arms, in the fl-P-SZ- hemicycles, in the 
druqi, and in the lantern, but they are hidden from view. 

As a result the brilliantly lighted pilasters and columns 
fix the attention. The surface is in vigorous relief. 

The corners at the crossing are beveled, blurring a sharp 
division into separate parts and creating a more central 
emphasis. Strong pilasters and arches define the arms and 
divide the crossing from the arms. The wall surface is 
difficult to determine. Even when the wall does show 
itself from between burgeoning masses, it is ruptured by a 
niche that presses against the pilaster on either side. 

The main sensation is that of powerful massive structural 
members purposefully describing a strongly conceived space 
and not simply subdividing a wall surface. 8 

In contrast to this orthodox, persuasive art that at times verged 


on high-powered propaganda designed to support the notion of a 
monarchy that was able to oversee the total organization of a 
nation and direct it toward a single goal, is the art of the 


_ 





Rococo. It Is an art produced by a society which no longer 

enthusiastically supported the notion of absolute monarchy and 

which needjt&i art less pompous and more personal than that 

required by the Sun King. The following description of one 

of Lepautre's interiors makes this rather clear: 

One of the most striking qualities of Lepautre's designs 
was the abandonment of plasticity, in architectural members 
and in decorative motifs alike. The oolumn soon completely 
disappeared from his work, the pilaster, greatly attenuated 
and reduced in relief, survived only as a strip, its cap 
and base dissolving. The „all panels, increased in height, 
had their mouldings likewise dlmlni&hsd in projection. 
Interlaces and scrolls invaded the panels themselves at 
top and bottom and around the central rosette. Not the 
plastic baroque oartouche, which survived only as a shield 
of arms, but a smooth surface with surrounding bands and 
sorolls became the typical field for decorative enrichment. 9 

The Hococo, In short, represents a rejection of the ponderous 
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dignity of Louis XIV for an art which was light, elegant and 

f _ 

sometimes even frivolous. ( Unlike the active and emotive Baroque' , hf / 
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interiors it is restrained, elegant and unified.) This new world 
view is represented everywhere in the art of the Ro&ogo as can 
clearly be seen upon examination of the particular structural 
and stylistic features of that art. 

The Rococo is first of all, as Sypher remarks, " a style 
of ornamentation—not, it is to be noted, basically illustrative 
but deoorative." 10 The terms "decorative" and "illustrative" are 
defined by Sypher in the following manner: "By illustration I 
mean anecdotal or literary painting} using a canvas ty tell a 
story or to present an episode. In contrast, the purest form of 
decoration is the motif, the design accepted for Its own sake. 
Illustrative art is subservient to its subject. Decorative art 




is oriental and liberates itself from suject or else treats a 
*"W an objeot in painting— ch*f£fly as a vehicle for 
ing a motif. The Hocooo treated the ornamental motif 
as an a St itself." 11 

it has been pointed out, the art and architecture of the 

Rococo developed in an urban situation, in Paris, following the 

death of Louis XIV. Architects and decorators such as Lepautre 

were designing the elegant town houses for a oity^directed 

aristocracy and not for a court-directed monarchy. Sypher remarks 

as follows on the architectural components of these town houses, 

putting in relief the notion of decoration, the fundamental 

principle of the stylistics of the Rococo: 

These hotels kept many of the mirror-like illusions of 
the palace and were planned like Versailles, with exact 
symmetry; but the proportions were slighter, the atmos¬ 
phere was more private, adapted to the spirited con¬ 
versation of the salon groups which throve on relaxation 
in regal bearing. The walls were reduced to a neat balance 
of simple planes that were sensitively decorated with 
tendrils, fronds or little knots of weapons and hunting 
gear known as trophies. These delicate naturalistic 
details were used as ornamental motifs playing over the 
cle.tr geometry of the architectural surface. 12 

The walls, in other words, became a field for ornamental motifs 

which overspread the panels of the walls. The walls, in a sense, 

were emptied of the imposing architectural members of the Baroque. 

Baroque three-dimensionality was replaced by a more linear and 

more free art which gives a distinct impression of movement. 

This Impression of freedom and movement was further heightened 

by the architects of the Rococo by using mirrors, which, as Sypher 





haa determined, H not only empty the walls but also wipe away 
volumes until one seems to be moving through a constantly chang¬ 
ing infinity—which, however, is firmly ordered by the balanced 
oentral and diagonal elements. Behind all this illusion there are 
equations.” 13 It is to be noted that the architecture of the 
Rococo is based on a clearly defined and estaolished order, a 
geometrical design which supports the decoction inscribed thereon. 
This is dearly stated by Sypher: "The brillant decoration releases 
itself with a spontaneous vitality from the invisible and un¬ 
pretentious mathematic of the walls, yet the mathematic of the 
walls was always there as a supporting fiction, a pre-established 
harmony taken for granted—posited without any great attempt at 
originality and with perfect clarity.” 14 

The Rococo is then, in many respects, a dialectic between 
a clearly defined order and a freedom from order. It Is for this 
reason that the Roccoo is characterised by such vitality. This 
s&nsi of •'itality lm Rococo ornamentation is, for the most part, 
caused by the fact that one side of a Rococo panel never exaotly 
duplicates the other side. There is , as Sypher states, 

”equivalence and not jere restatement, 1. e. occult balance 

and not mathematical symmetry.” 13 Were it not for the supporting 

geometrical design the ornamentation would appear confused. 

Sypher has determined that a similar freedom for movement 
i£ found in the canvases of Watteau. He states: 

"I If Baroque concentrates its masses and tends to crowd 
Its bulky figures in the foreground, Rococo painting 
breaks up its masses, allows empty spaoe in the fore¬ 
ground, and open infinite spaces behind ite artificial 
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* 6 * eg chamoStres . Hococo space has Its own sort of 
vacancy because the bodies in it are located casually, 
in nodules, 1 paving then in a ver> free situation so 
they can move spontaneously. It is almost as if the 
persons in Watteau's small garden scenes were endowed 
with a natural liberty, a freedom they can assume without 
asserting any Baroque will or force. 11 16 

let there is always the very clearly outlined and definite 
limit of the painting, the frame, which allows movement only 
with a certain order. The Roccco is in no way an attempt to 
surpass an established order. It is Instead a desire for movement 
within a pre-established order. The fact that Rococo space is 
emptier than Baroque space gives it a oertain elastic quality 
which allows the bossibillty for movement which was Impossible in 
the typical Baroque canvas. 

The Rocooo isjthen,an art of decoration which emerged in the 
creative arts when the pompous dignities of louis XIV were supolanted 
by the modest proprieties of the Regency of Philippe d'OrlSans. 

It is an art based on a pre-established fiction, an '.rder, within 
which there is a possibility for freedom and movement. It is an 
art based not on mathematical symmetry but rather on occult balance. 
Before the Rococo vanished it underwent a final phase of extreme 
subjectivism known as the genre plttoresoue . a technical develop¬ 
ment in Rococo design. 

Cypher has been able to determine that the genre pltroresQQe 
appeared in Franc j 4bout 1730 in the work of Nicolas Pineau end 
It came to an end after the mid-century when Cochin attacked that 
sort of oaprioe, The genre plttoresoue. a technical development 


la Rococo design, fras born'-*hen, the aesthetic of the Rococo 
was distorted and extended to Its logical conclusion. It Is 
an art, featuring primarily architecture. In which the occult 
balance of the Rococo Is replaced ty exaggerated asymmetry. 

That Is to say, no longer were the sides of a Rococo panel In 
harmony, but rather one half of the panel was blown out of 
proportion and took on a freakish, dream-llke quality. The 
following description of some of Melssonnler's mqregaux de 
caprice Shows'clearly that the aesthetic of the Rococo was, by 
the artists of the genre plttoresque . Interpreted In such a 
manner that It Is hardly reoognlzable. No longer was the support¬ 
ing substructure a ruling fiction. Instead, It was a boundary 
So be foVeofully crossed^wlth the goal of producing an abnormal 
effect* 

The architectural fragments in Melssonnler's collection 
of half-plastic, half-visionary scenes create an illusion 
of structures infhugh'scale, with bulbous pavilions, 
sweeping reverse dUTVes, broken scrolls, distorted columns 
and balustrades, airy trellis-like canopies, portentlous 
cascades, and tltanld spiral or reversed stairways seen 
from an oblique angle or from far below. 

Art and arohiteoture In Franoe, then, from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the mid-century are aocomplete .expression 
of the Rococo world view. The great success of that art and 
architecture can hardly be questioned. The aesthetio and sty- • 
listic principles represented in that art, In all probability, 
were utilized by dramatists writing in that period. Only an 
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examlnation in some detail of representative literary texts 
of that period can verify this hypothesis. Such an examination 
may show that the prevalent artistic aesthetic and stylistla 
principles permeated the literature produced during that 
historical molnent. 
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LITERARY REPRESENTATIONS OP THE AESTHETIC AND STYLISTIC PRIN¬ 
CIPLES OP THE ROCOCO 

[y 

In the period following the death of Louis XIV there was, J 
as has been demonstrated, a geteral societal reorientation of 
thought. The oomic theater of that historical moment, like thL,* 
art and architecture of the F.ococo, was no longer intended toTj$‘y 
demigods and supermen but for ordinary mortals. One needs only 
to examine the thematic material of the comic theater of the 
eighteenth century to understand this new orld view. Unlike 
the theater of the seventeenth century, a theater based on the 
tepresentation of the universal qualities of man, the theater of 
the eighteenth century is based on the particular characteristics 
of men living in a particular historical moment. The theater of 
Dancourt illustrates this point. Even before the death of Louis 
XIV, Dancourt began to represent in his theater the middle and 
lower classes and not the aristocracy; if the aristocracy was ffi 
represented it was seen as impoverished or dissolute. Similarly// u 


in the theater of Lesage this new world viev can be seen. Rep¬ 
resented in tha_comic theater of Lesage are men of the eighteenth 
century—sooial olimbers, money-greedy sons, unscrupulous tax 
farmers,"traitants 1 'and gatoblers. No longer was the French stsje 
an arena for the presentation of misers, misanthropes' and 
hypocrites. It was a theater of eighteenth century men. The 
point need not be further emphasized or illustrated. One needs 
only to reftd the titles oi 4uch’of the comlo theater o^Shoh/of 
the eighteenth century to clearly see that those writers of 
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comedy in Prance following the death of Louis XIV were not 
concerned with interpreting all of history in terms of the 
eighteenth century hut rather with representing men of the 
Regency of Philippe d'Orleans and the reign of Louis XV. A 


desire for the particular was, in fact, the basis of that 


p 

society's world view, a societal attitude whloh determined j 


ihe styje and structure of not only the comic theater but also 


the art and architecture which.emerged from that society. 


It will be recalled from a previous section of this 


study that the essential characteristic of the style of the 


'■^.4 
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Rococo is ornamentation or embellishment.Given the fact that 


the Rococo is essentially a decorative style and not an illus¬ 
trative mode, it is possible that the subject of a Rococo 
decorative fleldfdlsappear orfbe*treated chiefly as a vehicle 


for representing a decorative moUf. That is to say, the subject 
of a rococo panel was, in many instances, fl/t/t -Existent. It was 


lost behind a haze of decorative embellishments. Such an effect 


is not possible in the theater in that theater needs essentially 


a subject if it is to succe££as a literary genre. Nevertheless, 
an effect very similar to that achieved by the Rococo decorators 
was attained t>/ the comic writers of the eighteenth century by 
treating a subject in theater chiefly as a vahicle for represent¬ 


ing a particular motif. 

The decorative art of the Rococo was based on tendrils. 


fronds and similar naturalistic details which served as 
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decorative motifs on a neutral geometrical surface. The most 
remarkable literary parallel of this basic Rococo decorative 
technique is seen in the many comedies of manners that were 
written in the early eighteenth century in Prance, In the comedy 
of manners, it is clear, the emphasis is not on the i^tirgue 
presented therein, but rather on the secondary qualities and 
characteristics of the principal players and the society out 


of which they emerged. This is clearly seen in 


la m^de, 


ire universe] 


;, In all of these comedies, to a greater or lesser 


extent, the subject matter of the play Jthe.plot) is secondary 
to the manners evoked and described by the author in accomplish¬ 
ing the int£/gue. The plots of these plays are, in short, vehioles 
for the presentation of manners. Brenner and Goodyear support 
this when they state in reference to the theater of Lesage: 

"Lesage uses the methods of the comedy of character to produce 
a comedy of manners. He creates a new type of unscrupulous tax 
farmer but this and all of his characters lack psychological 
development. They do serve, however, as a means of portraying 
an exceedingly colorful picture of contemporary manners. M 18 
Just as the deoorators of the Rococo embellished neutral geo¬ 
metrical panels with decorative effects, so^too^do the writers 
of comic theater embellish their plots with descriptions, 
occasionally not Joined thematically to the play, of contemporary 
mamers. In both instances an identical effect is produoed. in 
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, for example, the intrigue in the first 


three acts is almost AMfcSx is tent, or at most, abortive. The 
primary concern of Dancourt is the manners evoked by the principal 
players and the society that they represent. Act V, scene 3, for 
example, is a scene of pure manners; all intrigue is gone and only 
manners remain (the nobility and the notion of dueling). The 
presentation of manners (the carriage incident, the Baronne's 
reaction when she is called M ma tante", the desire of the chevalier 
and Migaud to marry for money), ever though joined thematically 
to the play (the inttf/gue) are not secondary to the intrigue; 
they are the principal doncem^of 1 the play. 

What is true of the comic theater of Dancourt,16, for the most 
part, true of the theater of Dufre ,ny, Regnard, and Lesage. In 
the comic theater of all of these dramatists, the ihtrigue is 
secondary to the embellishments, the manners, attached to it. 
Manners and the presentation of manners fulfill for.the comedy 
of manners the same function that the delicate naturalistic details 
fulfilled for the art of the Rococo. The comedy of manners as it 
was written by the French in the early eighteenth century was, 
then, essentially decorative and descriptive, and not 

The proceeding is also ttft/e of the comedy of Marivaux, who, 
like Lesage, used the methods of the oomedy of character to 
produce a comedy cf manners. The manners presented by Marivaux 
are quite unlike those seen in other eighteenth century comedy. 
Brenner and Goodyear make the following remarks concerning the 
manners represented in Marivaux's i. neater: 

L 
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The most important years or the intellectual formation 
of Marivaux were passed under the Regency, a period 
characterized by the moral laxity of an ultrarefined 
society. It is this society which Interests Marivaux 
and which he portrays in his oomedies, in a manner so 
indulgent that it is scarcely recognizable. He pictures 
only its refined side, its wit and Its restrained 
gallantry. Like the painter Watteau he eliminates all 
that Is vulgar and adds a delicacy and charm which 
produces anT idealized and enchanted world. 

In representing in his theater only the refined, the polite 
and the gallant, Marivaux produced an effect similar to that 
aohieved by the artists of the Rococo. The studies of the 
language of the theatre of Marivaux by Tilley and Deloffre make 
this point clear. Both of these critics refer to the language of 
Marivaux's theater as a.type of preoi</cj)ty. Language whixh_ls_ ■jxJ 
precious is, by definition, unnatural and affected, in that it q. 


is characterized by certain over-refinements and embellishment* 


.w{ 


which are not characteristic of normal speech. PreciOc^ty is 0%/*****% 
essentially a language of decoration, that is, a language which 
is no longer primarily intended as a means of communication but 
a language which, it aan be argued, is based on the notion that r* 
direct and unembellished discourse is not only meaningless but 

vulgar. Words and groups of words took on, in effect, value / 

« r / i 


not because of what they communicated but the manner In which^^r/^**/. 
they were presented. ^ 

These elaborate and over-refined word chains create for the 
theater an effect not unlike that created in the designs of the 
Rococb by the delicate and over-refined embellishments super¬ 
imposed on a Rococo panel. In both instances the supporting 
sub-fiction (the plot^ itf the theater, the basic geometrical 
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out line-in the designs of the ococo) are secondary to the 
embellishments super-lm osed thereon. For the theater of 
Marivaux these embellishments are words. 

In addition to the effects achieved In the creative arts 
In the early eighteenth century by decorative devices, there Is 
also that Effect directly associated with a concept of order and 
freedom. It will be recalled that the architectural designs of 
the Rococo were founded on a clearly defined and pre-established 
order, a geometrical design which supports the decoration inscribed 
thereon. Due to the faot that both sides of a Rococo panel never 
correspond exactly, there results a certain vitality. That Is to 
say, the embellishments seem to have a certain freedom with/* A 
clearly defined and pre-supposed order. The literary manifestations 
of this technique are directly associated with the role of the 
servants in eighteenth century comedy, as well as the subsequent 
blurring of the separate social classes that would take place 
during the Englightenment. To fully understand this effect, It is 

\ 

necessary to consider for a moment the age of Louis XIV. The 
seventeenth century was an historical moment during which all 
activities were monarchy-directed, that is to say, an elaborate 
system or hierarchy of authority was established with Louis XIV 
occupying the most eminent position. The ultimate consequence of 
such a hierarchy of authority is seen in the creative arts as 
Olasslclsm, an artistic age based on the notion that exact order 
and symmetry were not only desirable but good. Upon the death 
of Louis XIV, the notion of absolute and fixed systems of 
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aut faulty began to disintegrate and with it the notion of class 
resignation, finally resulting in the complete reversal of the 
authority system during the revolutionary years. Before such a 
complete societal upheaval would occur, however, the creative 
a v rts would clearly indicate what was to ultimately occur in the 

political realm. '/*>'■ ^ ^ 

Following the death of Louis XIV and throughout much of the 
eighteenth century the notion of a pre-supposed order remained 
intaotj politically this me«ns that the king is at the head of 
the power struoture. It was, as Hauser has suggested, "a fiction 

m 20 

which, though not verifiable, was aocepted as if it were true. 

The stylistic manifestations of this belief are seen both in the 
art and in the literature of that century. Those in art and 
architecture have already beer, discussed. Briefly summarized they 
are as follows: the geometrical sub-structure of a Hococo panel 
gives that art a supporting order. The embellishments inscribed 
within that order give the impression of vitality and movement 
since both sides of a decorative panel are similar but not-’6xactly 
alike. The geometrical sub-structure was, then, desirable in that 
it served as a ruling fiction. The literary manifestations of 
this notion of an order which allowed movement within that order 
are directly illustrated in the comic theater of the eighteenth 
century; exemplified most clearly in the roles played by the 
servants. 

The servants in Le Double veuvp ge. for example, represent m 
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aooial class whioh oan only be considered as supporting entirely 
the notion of Absolute monarchy. That Is to say, they support 
wholeheartedly the notion of a pre-established order and are 
not disposed to change In any way that order nor their position 
within that order. The servants in Le Double veuvage are very 
much in support of the fact that the Countess occupies the most 
eminent position In the societal situation evoked by Dufresny. 

They have no desire for personal self-advancement and they 
willingly Implement the Countess' desires without any thought 
of their personal destinies. They never ask: "What's in all this 
for me?" Their altruism, in short, precludes their being rococo. 

This, however, is not the case in Le Joueur in which Hector, 
a servant, is not altruistic. He boldly states: "Je deviendrai 
un Jour aussi gras que mon maitre". This statement clearly shows 
concern on the part of Hector for his own personal destiny. No 
Longer would he willingly remain a servant within that given 
power structure. Yet for the moment the power structure in 
general was accepted, -V ^e samo as the French still aocepted the 
monarchy. For the same reason the giiOmetrio sub-structure of 
a Rococo panel existed. 

Lisette and Crispin in Le Legatalre unjversel and Crispin 
in Turoaret havelessentially the.same w orld v iew as Hector in 
Le Joueur . Crispin in Turoaret boldly states as the play closes: 
"Voila le regne de M. Turoaret qui finit et le mien va commencer." 
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In the preceding plays ( Le Joueur . Le Legatalre universal, 

and Turcaret) the servants are becoming more and more aware of 

their own personal destinies and eventually do something about 

them. It Is they, in fact, who Implement plans which cause the 

play to function as a literary genre. They recognize the possibility 

for movement within a speclflo social order and eventually out-wlt 

or out-manoeuvre their masters. Their scheming and plotting oan 

In no way be seen as a desire to dc away*with the existing sooletal 

order. They are not combatting an order, they combat one person 

within that order. Never does Crispin Imply that he would like to 

do away with the sooletal position occupied by M. Turcaret. Crispin 

Is not out to do away with a societal order; he Is out to do away 

with one tax collector. Crispin accepts the societal order; he 

has, by his own efforts, beBn able to take advantage of the 

situation of M. Turcaret and obtain for himself a position of 

importance In society. He has a type of freedom which Is not 

unlike that experienced by the figures in Watteau's canvases. 

SyDher's remarks are particularly significant on this point \ 

and are well worth repeating 

If Baroque concentrates its masses and tends to crowd 
its bulky figures into the foreground. Rococo painting 
breaks up its masses, allows empty space in the foreground 
and opens Infinite spaces behind its artifical little 
fQtes chamcQtres . Rococo space has its own sort of vacancy 
beoause the bodies In It are located casually In nodules, 
leaving them in a very free situation so they can move 
spontaneously. It is almost as if the personas In 
Watteau's canvases were endowed with a freedom th*»y can 
assume without asserting any baroque will or force. 
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It is almost as if the Crispins and the Lisettes became 
aware of the open spaces in the Rococo order, particularly in 
the foreground^and without asserting any great force have moved 
themselves into the foreground and supplant^persons who had 
formerly occupied positions of Importance. It must be under¬ 
stood that they had no desire to abolish the societal order in 
which they had formerly occupied the position of servants. They 
instead accept the order, the essential power structure, a 
vestige of the Baroque world, but at the same time insist on 
being allowed to move freely within that order. Their desires 
constitute the politics of the Rococo, the manifestations of 
which are everywhere, as has been demonstrated, in the art and 
literature of the early years of the eighteenth century. 

After 1740, however, the preceding is not generally true. 

When Louis XV assumed control of Prance the political situation 
was far from stable. Signs of disintegration of the Baroque political 
system were becoming more evident. The absolute and fixed authority 
system established by Louis XIV gradually disintegrated throughout 
the reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI, eventually disappearing com¬ 
pletely during the revolutionary years. Clear representations of 
this disintegration can be seen in the creative arts during the 
eighteenth century. 

Around 1750, as has already been demonstrated, the Rococo 
underwent a final bizarre phase of extreme subjectivism known as 


the genre ol 


a technical development of Rococo design 


which violated the occult symmetry of the Rocoooj i.he genre 
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plttoresque Is essentially a distortion of the Rococo notion of 
a pre—supposed order in that the embellishments, so characterlstio 
of the Rococo design, have been extended and exaggerated to the 
point where they overstep the underlying and supporting geometrical 
order. It is an art based on a desire for irregularity and asymmetry. 
The literary representations of this exaggerated asymmetry are 
directly associated with the roles played by the servants in the 
oomic theater of Prance from 17^0 to the end of the century, 
especially in Gresset's Le Me chant . Pall8Sot*s Les Philosopher, 
and Beaumarchais* Le Barbler de Seville . The servants in these 
plays, unlike those in Le Legatalre universe 1 . Le Joueur. and 
Turcaret . no longer are content to exist and work within the 
pre-supposed order and show themselves to be opposed to that 
system of authority. They question, in varying degrees, the system 
itself. They react to the position that they are forced to occupy 
and for the first time in the comic theater of the eighteenth 
century servants show their opposition, not to a man, but to a 
system. Lisette, for example, in Le M6chant refused to spend the 
rest of her life in a convent with Chios and incites a plan of 
action. She is, it can be argued, opposed to the fact that she is 
merely the pawn in tha_master-servant relationship. She is not 
immediately concerned with money or position (as is Crispin in 
Turcaret ) but rather with her right as an individual who cannot 
exist as a free agent within a given system. 

i similar situation is represented in Les Phllosophes of 
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Palissot, In which Danis, who is to marry Rosalie, is forbidden 
to do so by Rosalie's mother, Oydallse, who, imbued with phil¬ 
osophical notions, had decided that her daughter will marry a 
philosophe, Valere. When Damis' efforts to change his mother's 
mind are found to be futile, ^oiton, a servant, conceives a plan 
through which Damis ultimately triumphs over the philosophe Valere. 
The play is essentially an opposition between two groups— Damis, 
Crispin and Morton are opposed to Cydalise and Valere. The play 
is, in mnay respects, a dialectic between those who support an 
authority system which grants complete authority to those in the 
most eminent positions and those who oppose that system. As the 
play concludes, absolute authority systems are seen as faulty 
and those who had opposed that system triumph. 

An analogous situation is presented in Le Barbler de Seville . 
In that play Figaro, JLlmaviva and Rosine are opposed to the 
authority vested in Bartholo, who is protecting Rosine, As the 
play ends, the system of absolutes (Bartholo's position) fails 
and the marriage of Almaviva and Rosine will take place. Le Meohant . 
Les Philosoohes and Le Barbler de Seville all have much in common. 

In all three plays there is no desire expressed by the servants 
to ocoupy the position which those in authority occupy (as in 
Turcaret. for example). In these plays the servants, acting either 


separately or in conjunction with other members of the sooiety 
presented in the play, show themselves to be opposed not only 
to those who thwart their desires but also the system uphfiid by 
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those people. In all three plays the pre-supposed hierarchy of 
authority falls and those who oppose that system triumph. It Is 


notunlike the effect created In art with the genre 


In which the pre-supposed order of Rococo geometrical order was 


surpassed by the embellishments Inscribed thereon. The end result 


was distortion and exaggerated asymmetry, leading eventually to 
the complete abandonment of what had previously been a supporting 


substructure. This abandonment in art is known as the genre 


plttoresquej in literature it is the dramatic structure of the 


comic theater of Palissot, Gresset and Beaumarchais g sociologically 


it is known as the French Revolution. 
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CQNOLUSIOH 

The phenomenon In the history of art known as the Rococo 
and the oomio theater of the eighteenth century are, then, 
very similar. Both are constructed with the same aesthetic and 
stylistio principles and both represent a type of realism. Both 
represent, in short, a dialectic between the baroque world view 
and that of the revolutionary years. 

It beoomes increasingly apparent that the principles of art 
are valuable in the study of literature. It has been through the 
study of the aesthetic and stylistio principles of the Rococo in 
art and architecture that It has been possible to determine that 
much of the comic theater in Prance in the eighteenth century has 
characteristics which can be considered as Rococo. These principles 
similarly provide a basis for the hypothesis that the ttggic theater 
of the eighteenth century is also founded on the aesthetic and 
stylistic principles of the Rococo. That hypothesis can only be; 
verified by an examination of eighteenth century tragedy, using 
as a means of elucidation the aesthetic and stylistio principles 
of the Rococo In art. 
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6iThe deepest principle 
of Human Nature is the 
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By the dosing years of the nineteenth century Impressionism 
had, for the most part, run its course, although several of the 
principal artists of Impressionism (Henoir and Monet) were still 
actively engaged in the creation of art. Impressionism had hardly 
gained recognition when certain new tendencies were being developed 
by artists who were alive during the era of Impressionism and who, 
like the Impressionists, each developed their artistic theories quite 
apart from each other and ofteD in contradiction to each other. The 
principal of these tendencies which emerged from the impressionist 
experiment in the creative arts are most clearly seen in the works 
of four painters: Georges Seurat, Paul Cezanne, Vincent Van Gogh and 
Paul Gaugln. 

The artistic method of Seurat can best be understood by exam¬ 
ining his most ambitious and most significant canvas, 4 Sunda y Afte r¬ 
noon on t&e Island of the Grande Jatte . It is immediately apparent 
that Seurat, unlike Monet and the other Impressionists, is well 
within what can be called a classical tradition; evidence the re¬ 
duction of all natural forms to silhouettes in accord with their 
basic geometrical equivalents. Each form is clearly delineated, 
quite unlike those in the canvases of Monet, for example, wherein 
light and color are of more significance than geometrical form. 

In addition, the silhouettes in La Grande Jatte g've the impression 
of having been carefully assembled into a composition. Each form 
and each silhouette seems to be perfectly and very harmoniously 
Integrated into the space around it. This is quite unlike the average 
impressionist canvas wherein sjace is a function of color; as a 
result impressionistic space if often non-geometrical. Seurat has 
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utilized a thoroughly Impressionistic subject, a scene from the 
everyday world, yet he has Imposed a harmony and a balance which 
the impressionists were willing to sacrifice in order to obtain 
atmospheric effects of light and color. One has the impression 
that in the world of Seurat nothing is left to chance. This can 
even be seen in his brush strokes, which represent, in some respects, 
a refinement of the impressionistic technique. Monet, for example. 
Spring Trees by a Lake applied individual color strokes on the 
canvas; the colors are not, for the most part, blended on the palette. 
This was not necessary since the chromatic fusion orf the observer s 
retina would perform that function. Seurat greatly reduced in size 
the comma-like brush strokes of the impressionists and applied them 
to the canvas with an almost scientific precision so that the 
optical blending would produce not only the tint but the degree of 
vibration wanted. In La Srande Jatte these vibrating dots are, for the 
most part, contained within specific contours, i. e. specific geo¬ 
metrical forms. In so doing, Seurat succeeded in pulling together 
the disintegrating forms of Impressionism in that he redefined 
boundaries and solidified masses. Seurat, in short, imposed an order 
on what he must have seen as a chaotic and illogical impressionistic 
world. 

1 similar desire for order and unity can be seen in the creative 
productions of Cezanne, whose solution to impressionistic dis¬ 
integration was so revolutionary and so new that it takes him out 
of the impressionist generation except in the strictest ohronologlcal 
sense. Cezanne clearly stated his artistic goals: M to make of im¬ 
pressionism something solid and durable like the art of the museums": 
"to do Poussin over agaxn after nature." By the latter Ofizanne 
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meant that he would Impose order onto nature without sacrificing 
any lose of nature's viorance, Its quality of life, Its naturalness. 
In order to achieve suoh a goal Cezanne necessarily rejected, in part, 
the Impressionistic aesthetic, Cezanne, unlike the impressionists, 
was not concerned with capturing the transient effects of light and 
atmosphere. In the world of Cezanne there Is no time of day. His art 
exists instead in a kind of universal light that impregnates and 
reveals but which is not a light in the sense of directed rays from 
a single source. It is not a light exterior to the representation, 
but rather contained within it. It is for that reason static and, 
in some respects, timeless. 

Just as Cezanne interpreted light in a different manner than 
the impressionists, so too did he Interpret form differently. Whereas 
the impressionists emphasized light and color (in so doing, they 
necessarily de-emphaslzed form), Cezanne placed a major emphasis on 
form. He, in fact, conceived of geometry as the basis of all forms, 
i. e., all natural forms can be reduced to their geometrical equiv¬ 
alents, primarily cylinders, cones, cubes and spheres. Cezanne 
further believed that these essential geometrical forms could be 
distorted for purposes of structural composition on a geometrical 
basis. This point can not be over emphasized for it provided OSzanne 
with a means of avoiding exact photographic representation in art. 
Cezanne was not concerned with reproducing nature but rather with 
recreating it. He would do so by utilizing geometrical forms. This 
does not mean, however, that Cezanne was a studio theorist. He 


Insisted that a painter's first allegiance was always to his subject. 
A particularly good example of Cezanne's adherence to nature and at 
the same time his reoreatlon of nature can be seen In The White Sugar 
Bowl . According to the old realistic standards of representation 
the doth at the left of the composition lo Incorrectly represented 
In that the folds are outlined In dark tones that seem to hare no 
photographic Justification. Cezanne, however, aotlvely engaged In 
the process of re-oreatlng through the use of colored geometrical 
forms, saw the cloth as we see It represented In the canvas, l.e., as 
a cluster of oolored geometrical planes. A similar "distortion” Is 
seen In the piece of fruit at the top of the table at the right. It 
Is defined by a purpulish-black line which seems unjustifiable 
according to realistic representational standards. Yet it must be 
reoalled that for Cezanne there are no absolutes, everything is 
relative. In flattening the fruit and outlining It in a purplish- 
black line Cezanne clearly demonstrates that It Is the painter's 
right to Ignore the literal and to represent a particular reality 
In any manner he deems necessary In order to express that object 
as he sees It. Before Cezanne would reach such a stage In his 
artistic development, however, he would paint In the realist manner 
as can be seen from an examination of The House of the Hanged Man . 
That painting Is Impressionistic (realism) primarily with respect 
to color, 1. e., Cezanne's palette Is considerably lighter now than 
It was in his early canvases. In addition, the Impressionist's 
preoccupation with color strokes of.varying lengths and their 
Identification with the expression of form, probably serves as the 
basis of Cezanne's mature concept of color. This concept is very 
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directly associated with his understanding of form. The result was 
that Glzanne began to model objects by the usv. of geometrical 
forms and planes, each form or plane being characterized by a 
particular tone or color. 1 round apple, for example, would be 
transformed into a roundish object of many facet-like planes which 
might change from yellow to orange, from orange to red, from red to 
purple eto. as one stroke succeeded another. In so doing, Cezanne 
began to model in color, i. e., color was form. This is very clearly 
seen in L'Estacue et le port de Marseille in which the buildings,, 
the water, the trees and the sky all seem to coalesce in a per¬ 
spective expressed by the use of color and not by the traditional 
means of vanishing points. This, in part, explains why so many of 
06zanne's landscapes seem so compact and so limited. In I'Estaaue et 
le port de Marseille everything seems to be contracted towards the 
observer. Instead of emphasizing the recession of plane after 
plane into expanding distance, Cezanne draws each plane forward, 
oompressing space, and thereby increasing the sense of order and 
harmony, as well as making it appear rather permanent and solid. 

Seurat and Cezanne did succeed, then, in clarifying and 
ordering the ephemeral and chaotic world of the impressionists. 

They did so through an analysis of form and color. In that respect 
they both seem to represent what can be considered as a classical 
impulse in the creative arts. Their particular response to the 
impressionistic world was by no means the only one. There was 
developing , concurrently with this classical response, what can 
be considered as a romantic response to impressionistic art. The 
two artists who best illustrate the romantio response to the art 
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of impressionism are Vincent Van Gogh and Paul Gaugin. Both of these 
artists had their beginnings in impressionism. Van Gogh, in particular, 
was very much affected by impressionism. Like Cezanne, Van Gogh 
lightened his palette considerably as a result of his contact with 
the impressionists, particularly Pissarro. He similarly changed with 
regard to the type of subject matter portrayed. His early works show 
an almost constant attraction for the oppressed and downtrodden 
miners and peasents of his native Holland ( The Potato Eaters .1985; 
Miners . 1880). Is a result of his association with Pissarro he began 
to see the world as the impressionists haw it. The change which 
occurred in his art is clearly seen when we compare for a moment 
the Potato Eaters with the Factories at Ollchy . The former is somber, 
morose and pessimistic; the latter,..although not entirely impression¬ 
istic, is bright and optimistic. The short, choppy strokes which 
fill the foreground of Factories at Slichy undoubtedly developed 
from the broken strokes of the impressionists. 

Color, it will be recalled, served a double function in 
Cezanne, i. e., it was descriptive and structural. Color in Van 
Gogh similarly serves a double function. It is not only descriptive 
but also expressive. It is in this respect that Van Gogh ceases to 
have any similarity with the impressionists, in whose art color 
was used solely for descriptive purposes. (Cezanne found it necessary 
to alter the shape of the impressionistic world. Van Gogh found it 
necessary to alter its color). Such an alteration was necessary for 
Van Gogh in that he opened his .heart and soul and released his 
deepest feelings through Images, Images which, incidentally, were 
Intended to embrace the observer and make him a partner - rather than 
an observer of the picture's emotional world. In th$t respeot, Van 
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Gogh is clearly painting in a manner which can only he considered 
as expressionistic. This can probably best be illustrated by an 
examination of one of Van Gogh's representative canvases. Wheat 
Field and Cypres Trees , painted in 1889, is most definitely not 
a photographic representation of a particular reality. It is, 
rather, the expression of the artist's subjective vision of that 
reality. There are no impressiinistic indicators of a particular 
time of day yet we have the impression that Wheat Field and Cypres 
Trees represents only one moment. No longer are we dealing with 
the external moments of the impressionists. The momentary quality 
of Van Gogh's paintings is determined, for the most part, by a 
particular and very subjective reaction within the artist himself. 
The momentary in Van Gogh is internalized. It is for that reason 
that it is .fficult to define and characterize the moments 
represente by Van Gogh. We can only describe, and in so doing we 
neoessar? impose our conception of what we think Van Gogh is 

represer ing. The result can be only conjecture. It is perhaps for 
that r* ion that we consider Van Gogh as a modern painter. 

similar internalization can be observed in the paintings 
of .ul Gaugin, which, like most art after impressionism, ire 
c -acterized by a heightened use of color, a tendency towards 
.attened forms and the use of heavy boundary lines. Gaugin, like 
aost of the post-impressionists, conceived of color as serving a 
double function. Color, In the paintings of Gaugin, is not only 
descriptive but symbolic. This is clearly seen in Jacob Wrestling 
with the Angel in which the red field serve?, as a type of unifying 
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element In that both the natural and supernatural are brought 
together because of It. They are, at the same time, clearly 
separated by the tree trunk. Gaugln here reverses completely the 
Impressionist Idea that the world must be met on Its own terms 
and Interpreted through Its own appearance. This he would do 
throughout his career. The paintings done by Gaugln In Tahiti 
show clearly his desire to explore and to Interpret symbolically 
the universal mysteries, evidence Iei Prana Marla In which a native 
woman with her son on her shoulder are haloed like the Virgin and 
°hild. Despite the painting's obvious artificiality it nevertheless 
reveals Gaugin's love for the exotic and the decorative, his disgust 
for the.mundane and the real. Like Cezanne, Gaugln refashioned 
the world according to his particular vision. Both artists used 
color in re-creating the world to their own tastes; Cezanne's use 
of color gave the world form and solidity, Gaugin's made It.exotic 
and symbolio. 

Seurat, Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gaugln, then, have one thing 
in common they all rejected in varying degrees the impressionist £ 1 
world view in that they renounced on principle all illusion of 
reality. In that respect they clearly represent the initial stage 
of what we now know as modern art. None of their artistic 
innovations would have been possible within the impressionists' 
world. None would have been possible without it. 






^survival of the fittestff 

Commonly associated with Darwin's theory of 
evolution, this phrase was actually coined by 
the English philosopher Herbert Spencer and 
employed In his two-volume Principles of Biology 
(1864, 1867). Darwin, who had used the term 
“natural selection* In expressing his theory, 
apparently appreciated Spencer's turn of phrase, 
noting that “Survival or the Fittest Is more accurate, 
and Is sometimes equally convenient* 
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OOPERNIOAM ASTRONOMY AMD THS AESTHETIC OF THE BAROCU3 

The Baroque as a style of representation Is not a clearly 
defined phenomenon In the creative arts. Is a historical phenomenon 
it occurs In the historical period 1600-1750 and represents the 
creative efforts of a large number of painters and architects 
working in different countries and in different spheres of influence, 
is Such the Baroque has been variously associated with the newly 
fortified Catholic faith of the Counter Reformation, the absolutist 
state of Loui3 XIV as well as the new scientific world-view which 
emerged in Western Europe in the seventeenth century. The apparent 
contradictions raised by these various associations can only be 
resolved by an examination in some detail of the dominant world-view 
of each society out of which Baroque art and architecture emerged. 

Such an examination is beyond the scope of this paper. Por the 
purposes of this study we shall consider primarily the art and archi¬ 
tecture produced in Prance and Italy during the final years of the 
sixteenth century and throughout the seventeenth century. 

One of the most significant events associated with tne formation 
of the aesthetic of the Baroque was the formulation by Copernicus of 
a new system of astronomy which supplanted the old Ptolemaic system. 
According to Copernicus the earth revolved around the sun instead of 
the universe moving around the earth as had been previously maintained. 
The earth could no longer be regarded as the center of the universe 
nor could man assume himself to be the aim and purpose of creation. 

Man was instead one of a multitude of separate and equivalent parts 
which comprised a whole. The anthropocentric wcrld-view of 
Ptolemaic astronomy had, in short, been supplanted by Copernlcan 
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relatlvlsm. That Is to say, the world was no longer considered as 

navlng a center but consisted Instead of a number of homogeneous 

and equivalent parts, the unity of which was manifested exclusively 

In the universal validity of natural laws. The manifestations of 

this new world-view are everywhere In the art and architecture of 

the Baroque, The Baroque, In fact, was an attempt by men of creative 

capabilities to cope with a post-Ptolemaic world. 

The art and architecture produced during the Renaissance 

represented, it can be argued, a self-contained phenomenon, all the 

elements of which were unified by a central organizational principle. 

Nothing is superfluous nor lacking and everything is assigned to a 

particular location therein. This is not true, however, of the art 

of the Baroque whose a-tectonlc compositions give the impression of 

being more or less incomplete and disconnected. The/seem to point 
-to 

beyond themselves and A be capable of continuation. They are not 
1 /representative of a state of being but rather of a state of becoming. 
These characteristics of Baroque art appear at the outset to be the 
expression of an ant1-Renaissance impulse in the creative arts. This, 
however, is not the case. They are, rather, the expression of a 
world-view in whioh there is no longer an absolute, that is to say, 
an external principle of unity imposed on the separate parts comprising 
the whole. Por Ptolemaic astronomy this external principle of unity 
was based on the belief that the earth was the center of the universe 
and that man was the primary aim and purpose of creation. Por the 
art and architecture of the Renaissance this external principle was 
beaed on a oonsoious desire for symmetry, harmony and balance, 
produced in part by the use of perspective. 
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The Oopemican discoveries in the sixteenth century did not, 
however, predlude the representation of a unified whole in the visual 
arts. They, in fact, produced a new type of organizational principle 
which was wholly compatible with Copernican astronomy, an organ¬ 
izational principle which, it can be argued, represents a new kind 
of classicism. This new classical impulse permeated all levels of 
sooiety and affected, in varying degrees, all the creative arts. 

This impulse in the creative arts can best be understood if we 
consider for a moment the compositions of Leonardo and Raphael. 

In the compositions of both of these artists, which clearly reflect 
the Ptolemaic world-view, the separate compositional elements can be 
enjoyed in isolation one from another. Yet at the same time they 
coalesce into a cohesive and symmetrical whole. Raphael's rep¬ 
resentation of Pope Leo X and his nephews is a good illustration 
of this point. The nephews of the pope are deliberately positioned 
where they are so as t&j further emphasize the importance of their 
uncle. At the same time they clearly establish a symmetry and an 
order. The individual elements of the composition are unified, as 
it were, by an exterior principle of unity. 

This, however, is not the case in the compositions of I^jibens 
Rembrandt and.Caravaggio wherein the separate compositional elements 
are unified by an interior principle of unity, by the unified vision 
of the artist in which everything isolated and particular finally 
perishes. In the Baroque canvas the separate details have no 
Independent significance. In the Baroque alphabet there are no 
capital letters, everything is not only interrelated but equal— 
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such was the lesson of Copernicus. 

Caravaggio's The Calling of St . Matthew clearly represents 
the Baroque world-view, which, as we have stated. Is based not on 
an external principle of unity but rather on one which Is Internal 
and organic. Janson describes The Calling of St . Matthew as 
follows: 


Matthew, the tax-gatherer, sits with some armed men, 
evidently his agents. In what appears to be a common 
Roman tavern; he points questionlngly at himself as 
two figures approach from the right. The arrivals are 
poor people, their bare feet and simple garments contrasting 
strongly with the colorful costumes of Matthew and his com¬ 
panions. Why do we sense 3 religious quality in this scene? 
Why do we not mistake it for an everyday event? What 
Identifies one of the figures as Christ? Surely it is not 
the Saviour's halo, an inconspicuous gold band that we 
might well overlook. Our eyes fasten Instead upon His 
commanding gesture, borrowed from Michelangelo's Creation 
of Adam , which bridges the gap between the two groups. 

Most decisive, however, is the strong beam of sunlight 
above Christ that illuminates His face and hand in the 
gloomy interior, thus carrying Kis call across to Matthew. 
Without this light, so natural yet so charged with 
symbolic meaning,, the picture would lose its magic, its 
power to make us aware of the Divine presence. Caravaggio 
here gives moving, direct form to an attitude shared by 
certain great saints of the Counter Reformation: that the 
mysteries of faith 8~e revealed not by intellectual 
speculation but spontaneously, through an inward experience 
open to all men. His paintings have a "lay Christianity," 
untouched by theological dogma. 

p* Notwithstanding the occasionally precious vocabulary of Janson, 

the preceding passage clearly illustrates the Baroque conception 
of art, an art in which She individual elements are interrelated 
and equal and a* the same united into a whole. It is an altogether 
palatable whole achieved without Renaissance symmetry and order. 
Caravaggio, in short, achieves unity through an emotional use of 
light and not through an intellectual and geometrical balancing 
of individual members, the art of the Baroque, unlike that of the 
Renaissance, does not appeal to the intellect, but rather to the 




